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On the eastern coast of Newfoundland, be- 
tween Cape St. Francis and the little town St. 
Johns, was a narrow estuary, which extending 
inland a short distance, was met by a small and 
rapid stream, the waters of which it first rebuffed 
and then swallowed up in its briny wave. The 
rocky wall on one side retired just enough to 
leave room for a fisherman’s hut, with a gradual 
slope of ground between it and the ocean. Be- 
hind the house there might have been an equal 
extent of surface reduced to good cultivation, 
and producing hardy vegetables and a few stunt- 
ed trees. 

It was already past the middle of the last half 
of a sultry summer’s day. The only occupant 
of the little area was a young girl of about four- 
teen years, who went from the hut to the beach, 
from the rocks to the garden, from the forsaken 
old boat to the little flower border, in a capricious 
circuit; bounding over the hard soil with capti- 
vating grace, clambering in dangerous places 
with agile daring, then disposing some domestic 
labor with busy care, or looking with anxious 
gaze out on the solitary water. Her face was 
sweet and beautiful; thé rough sea winds had no 
power to sully its rare whiteness, and the chill- 
ing mists could not drive the roses from the 
round cheek and full lips; and her little hand, 
too, as she raised it to shade for an instant her 
large dark eyes or to toss back the long truant 
curls, gleamed like the snowy wing of a bird. 
Though there was no other human being near 
her, she did not feel either fear or loneliness, for 
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a great, shaggy and powerful dog, a native of the 
island, was her constant companion and protec- a 
tor, and almost sympathizing friend. A more es 
than brute intelligence seemed to glow in his Pi 
eyes as he watched the wistful gaze of his young } 


mistress, who, resting her hand upon his long, 
curly hair, paused again to carefully survey the 
ocean prospéct before her, and then to observe 
the thunder-cloud which threw up its gleaming 
fantastic pillars from behind the cliff. 

“They were to have been here early this 
morning, did you know it, Christy?’ said the 
girl. The dog wagged his tail in the affirmative. 

“Tt is very strange, isn’t it?’ she continued. 
“They must come in sight soon. I am afraid 
they are lost in the fog, and there will certainly 
be a dreadful storm before midnight,wont there?” 

Christy looked with his mistress, towards the 
straggling cloud that was rapidly rising to ob- 
scure the'sun, and uttered a long, mournful howl. 

“©, don’t do so. Keep up your spirits, 
Christy. Perhaps they are in sight already. 
We'll go out upon the crag and look for them.” 

The dog, as if he fully comprehended the 
words, moved on before towards the place indi- 
cated, and with grave pace wound his way 
among the loose rocks and up the as 
cent. The young girl kept close behind, and 
with voice and eye and caress showed her loving 
admiration of his huge, supple, undulating form, ay 
and bestowed her unstinted praise upon the dog, — re 
which now and then looked round in acknow- He 
ledgement. They came out upon the crag that " 
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hung low over the water and projected farther 
into the ocean than any reighboring point. The 
girl bent forward and sent her heedful sight in 
every direction. All along the coast and about 
half a mile from it, lay a thick, heavy fog-bank 
close upon the sea, that sunk down dense and 
compact, and wrapped its chilling folds about 
like a winding-sheet. 

The girl was tired and disappointed, and with 
a sigh she sat down, and leaning her hand upon 
Christy, looked on the waters as they gave their 
tumultuous greeting of spray and gurgling foam 
to the repelling shore. But there was no cheer 
in their rushing voice, and she grew more sad 
till the quick tears came into her eyes and blind- 
ed her. A sudden thought struck her, and she 
sprang to her feet, exclaiming with a forced smile: 

“Father Mahan says I must not hearken to 
the waves when they talk despondingly, for then 
they tempt me into a greivous sin against the 
Holy One; and surely they never were so full 
of the spirit of evil as they are at this hour, and 
I am very weak.” 

Christy gave a sharp bark, not in response, 
however, but at the fog-bank from which there 
shot out the same instant a large row boat, con- 
taining two individuals, that rapidly drew near 
the shore, accelerated by the hasty strokes of the 
oars and the flowing tide. As it appeared, the 
shadow left the face of the tearful girl, and she 
clapped her hands exultingly ; but her joy was 
soon turned to hesitation, then to complete dis- 
appointment, when she perceived that the boat 
did not contain those whom she expected, but 
strangers. Whoever they might be, they were 
evidently unacquainted with the locality, for 
not heeding the half-concealed estuary, they 
made for a deceptive but impossible landing- 
place in another direction. The girl, aware of 
the danger to which they were exposed in their 
passage among the rocks, seized the hat from her 
head and swinging aloft, shouted at the top of 
her voice. Christy, not behindhand in benevo- 
lent intent, barked in his own sturdy fashion. 
Their united demonstration gained the attention 
of the sailors, who immediately bent their course 
towards the crag, but not before the girl, ventur- 
ing too near the edge of the rock in her earnest- 
” ness, slipped and fell into the waters beneath. 
In the twinkling of an Christy also disap- 
peared in the deep surf, and presently rose with 
his precious burden. It was not easy to gain 
the beach before the hut, but the dog swam vig- 
orously and cautiously among the rocks, and at 
length reached the calm water and bore his 
charge to the dry shore, none the worse for her 
sudden plunge save by a thorough wetting and 


the loss of her hat. Christy seemed to notice 
that it was missing, and after looking intently 
out on the ocean for a moment, and discovering 
it as it mounted a distant wave, started after it 
with a loud bark. The hat went off farther, and 
the dog grew tired and weak, and had it not 
been for the timely notice of the sailors and the 
arrival of the boat to his assistance, must have 
sunk, a victim to his devotion. The girl, pale 
with anxiety on his behalf, beheld with joy as 
he was taken into the boat, and when soon after 
he sprang out upon the little beach and laid the 
dripping prize triumphantly at her feet, forgetful 
of her own situation and the strangers who fol- 
lowed him, she loaded her favorite with caresses, 
while they observed her with admiration. 

She did not look up until she heard the voice 
of Father Mahan, who, advancing from behind 
the hut, and seeing the unwonted group on the 


, beach and the agitation of his wet friends, drew 


near, alarm and surprise depicted in his face. 

“ How is this, my daughter? To what dan- 
ger have you been exposed ?” 

The girl sprang up, and taking his hand, said : 

“Nay, it is nothing. I only awkwardly tum- 
bled off the crag, and Christy, the good fellow, 
leaped after me to save me from the effects of 
my carelessness. I dropped my hat as I went 
into the water, and Christy must needs go after 
it without my bidding, and if it had not been for 
the kindness of these strangers, I should never 
have had him again.” 

She paused abruptly and blushed as she no- 
ticed the observation of the men directed to her, 
and remembered the plight of her drenched and 
straitened curls and clinging garments. 

But Father Mahan laid his hand upon her 
head and said: “ Hasten, my child, to obtain 
dry clothing, and I, meanwhile, will talk with 
these men. A shower is approaching and we 
shall all be your guests, probably. I see that 
Joe and George are not come.” 

“No; they are lost in the fog, no doubt, and 
their boat can never outlive a great storm,” said 
she, tearfully. “See how black the cloud is, and 
the waves swell and the fog rises and spreads.” 

“Think hopefully of all things, and forget 
not him. who brings light out of darkness and 
changes our misgivings ipto great joy. We are 
in his hand. Hasten, my daughter,” and waiv- 
ing the girl towards the hut, the priest turned to 
the strangers who waited his salutation. 

The foremost of these was a young man not 
more than twenty years old, of medium stature, 
with a well-formed frame, an intellectual head, 
features denoting refinement and self-control, 
and a clear, steady blue eye that inspired imme- 
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diate confidence. He was dressed in the garb of 
a sailor, and the extreme, neatness of his attire, 
together with unusual fairness of complexion, 
indicated that he had not seen @ protracted nau- 
tical service. He was accompanied by a half- 
blood Indian, who stood deferentially at a little 
distance leaning om the oar. 

“Permit me to introduce myself,” said the 

young man, addressing the priest in a cordial 
voice and polished accents. ‘ Alexander Wals- 
worth, a resident of the city of New York, and 
at present a transient visitor, with my mother, at 
St. Johns. We have come northward in the 
spirit of adventure, and would not retarn until 
we had somewhat explored your rugged shores 
and studied their wild beauty. The promising 
morning enticed me to undertake a lengthened 
coasting excursion to-day, but we were befogged 
at an early hour, were soon confused in regard to 
our course, and after continuous labor at the 
oars, have just succeeded only ia emerging from 
the dense mist ; and, had it not been for the seal 
of your little friend whose energetic kindness has 
subjected her, unfortunately, to so great incon- 
venience, we should have fallen into farther trou- 
ble, for I knew nothing of the place, and Jake 
no more, since he has lived hitherto on the west- 
ern coast of your island,” and the speaker nod- 
ded to the Indian, who, upon being thus men- 
tioned, bowed low to the priest. 

“You have been guided to a safe harbor,” 
was the reply, “ where you must remain to-night, 
for you are many miles from St. Johns, and the 
storm-cloud comes up apace. This hat does not 
promise much entertainment to these accustom- 
ed to better fare,” comtinued the priest, “but 
what is given is freely bestowed.” 

Walswerth interrapted him to deprecate apel- 
ogies and to express his perfect content with 
the situation in which he found himself, and coa- 
cluding, made some inquiries respecting the ia- 
habitants of the place. 

Father Mahan answered: “It is bat little 
that I can de, either fer the bodies or souls of 
my flock, but the Deity accepts our services ac- 
cording to the ability bestewed, and e small ef- 
fort for our fellow-beings, wisely planaed is often 
more truly beneficial then costly donations, and 
when a person sincerely desires te do good to 
others the opportamity is aot long withheld. Ia 
the limited bounds of my parish, disappointment, 
need, sickness and ether afflictions find abendaat 
place, and I often spend the day in going from 
one scene of sorrow to another, until my heart 
és severely chastened and bowed down in sympa- 
thy with the suffering. The last deathbed which 
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month since, in this very hut—thank God I may 
call it the last and yet give it so remote a date. 
The stern angel whom we may not resist, has 
not come to us fer so long, in either storm, pes- - 
silence or decay. But there was great affliction 
there when Betsy Parkiss died. For Joe, her 
husband, and George her only child, an impetu- 
ous, generous youth not far from your own age, 
though rude and hard in their exterior, have 
tender, loving hearts, great enough not to be 
ashamed of honorable grief.” 

“Bat,” said Walsworth, with no affectation of 
interest, “ does not this young girl whom I saw, 
belong to the family *” 

“Yes,” returned Father Mahan, “ever since 
her infancy; but she was not born here. She is 
a veritable ‘child of the sea,’ brought to us by 
the crested wave.” 

“ And beautiful enough te be another Venus 
Marina; she is a miracle of leveliness,”’ said the 


eyes which was unobserved by the priest, as he 
demuarely inquired : “ And is what you have told 
me her whole story 

“Thirteen years ago, Betsy Parkiss was one 
morning alone with her little bey, when she 
thought she heard signal guns. The fog, which 
se often broods over these waters, and distils 
such heavy sorrows for waiting hearts, densely 
hagged the shore, and she could see nothing, 
but witheut tarrying to confirm her suspicion of 
probable distress by listening if there might be a 
repetition of the indistinct sounds, she came di- 
rectly for me, that our united efforts might in 
some way be of ase. We waited loag for any 
sound or sight ef trouble; so long, we had begua 
to hope we had been needlessly alarmed, and 
weat iato the hut te take our repast, but had 
scarcely tasted our tea whea George shouted 
after us veciferously. We hastened out, and 
gained the water’s edge just as a stout sailor 
drifted to our fect, exhausted even unto death, 
yet embracing convalsively and holding above 
the waves a smiling infant. We vainly strove to 
resuscitate the unfortunate maa from whom the 
breath of life was departing, and I buried him 
with my people, and Betsy took the child and 
nurtured it fer her own. We learned afterwards 
that a packet-ship, missing her reckoning, had run 
apoa the rocks concealed by the mist, and that 
only a few passengers had beem rescued by a 
boat sent out by an England-bound vessel. We 
published the deliverance, but no one appeared 
to claim the child, and we inferred that all those 
interested in it met the watery destruction from 
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“ And what did you call her?” said Walsworth. 

“Though she has ever been a daughter to the 
fisherman and his wife, in affection and obedi- 
encé,; I thought it not best to bestow upon her 
their name, which has no history and makes no 
pretensions, and the child, as was denoted by its 
rich clothing and refinement of person that was 
early manifest, was of good birth. A golden 
cross, the token of a Christian faith, suspended 
from the babe’s neck, was marked with the ini- 
tial, ‘V,’ and accordingly, in association with 
the fancy that led me to call her sea-born, I 
christened her Vivian, for the Lady of the Lake, 
and this is the only name she has ever borne.” 

“« And equally appropriate to her circumstan- 
ces and beauty,” said Walsworth, despite Father 
Mahan’s frown. But changing the subject, he 
inquired: “Are you solicitous for the present 
safety of her foster father and brother ?” 

“They are in God’s hand,” said the priest 
reverentially, and anxiously looking from the 
darkening sky to the turgid ocean. “ Ifthey are 
not soon in this or some other harbor, their light 
boat will not preserve them from their fate. But 
we will hope for the best, for they are strong and 
know the shore. We must show no concern in 
the presence of Vivian, for since death has 
proved he has power over those whom she loves, 
she ever trembles for the safety of those who are 
spared. She will gain strength with years. I 
know the energy of her soul.” 

At this moment, the priest was nearly thrown 
down by a tumultuous summons from Christy, 
while his mistress stood smiling and beckoning 
in the hut door. 

“A call to supper,” said he; “come, my 
friends—yes, you too, Jake, we all sit at one 
table. Down, Christy.” 

“ Stay a moment,” returned Walsworth, “ we 
are not destitute of provisions. Jake, bring along 
the hamper. We have ample defence against 
hunger, as we intended to touch the shore at fre- 
quent intervals, make such explorations as the 
country would permit, and take our repose and 
refreshment at any convenient spot by the way, 
but the fog caused our first stay to be protracted 


tion to the homely viands the cot afforded, Jake, 
obeying a signal from his master, relieved the 
hamper of its contents, taking out cold fowl and 
sandwiches and pasties and fanciful little cakes 
and wonders which she had never dreamed of; 
and when at last there came a bottle of wine and 
clinking glasses, and a bow! of transparent: jelly 
and a jar of New York confections right down 


beside her plate, she nestled her little hand in 
her curls and shut her eyes that she might disa- 
buse her thoughts of their notions of enchant- 
ment and force them to recognize reality in the 
astonishing display before her. It proved an 
animated meal. Suddenly a burning flash from 
the skies and a deafening peal brought them to 
their feet. The storm had burst over them in 
all its fury. The maddened waves roared in 
echo to the thunder crashing through the hea- 
vens, the lightnings quivered blinding in mid 
air, the rain fell to the earth in torrents, and the 
wailing wind filled up every momentary pause. 

The little company looked on in silence and 
anxiety for those who might be exposed to its 
destructive rage. At length Christy sprang to 
the door with a bound; he listened, and then 
rushed out into the storm, barking furiously. 

“Tt is a human cry!” exclaimed the priest. 
“ May the pitying Saviour have mercy !” 

At the same instant the dog vaulted into the 
room, and seizing the priest’s garments in his 
teeth began to drag him towards the door. 

“Yes, we will go,” said he. “Do not be 
greatly alarmed, Vivian, and stay within, and 
remember the good Lord above, and how brave 
Christy is.” 

The calm, encouraging voice of Father Mahan 
re-assured her somewhat, yet she trembled with 
apprehension as the lightning afforded her 
glimpses of the men who ran to the swollen 
ocean following the sagacious dog. She saw 
them standing at the end of the beach near the 
rocks, she saw Christy in the raging waves, then 
he was invisible, again she saw a dark object 
rising in the boiling surge, the men struggled 
to reach it, and next it lay upon the ground. 

Christy’s piteous, doleful howl fell on her 
ears like a knell. Icy cold she crouched in the 
corner and hid her face with her hands. She 
heard the men enter and remove the scattered 
articles that remained of their feast, heard them 
lay their heavy burden on the floor. It was not 
necessary Father Mahan should tell her Joe was 
dead. She knew it already, knew the good old 
man, that had been such a treasure of kindnese 
and protection, was gone forever. 

Quailing beneath the stunning blow of this 
sudden bereavement, Vivian for a long time had 
not courage to open her eyes upon the scene be- 
fore her. But at last her desire to do something 
for George, whose voice she had heard, con- 
quered the selfishness of her own sorrow, and she 
looked up. She was surprised to see him sitting 
just before her, for she had not been conscious 
of his approach, and when she saw the heart- 
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There never was a prouder housekeeper than 

r Vivian as she welcomed her guests. In addi- 
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sick expression which subdued his usually ani- 
mated countenance, and the deep tenderness of 
his gaze fixed on her, she could do no more than 
strive to behold him clearly through the gushing 
tears that veiled her eyes. 

He extended his hand towards her; and she 
sprang up, and clasping his neck with her pliant 
arms, hid her face upon his breast. 

“ We are all alone, you and I,” he said. 

She answered by a burst of weeping. George 
brushed a tear from his cheek and presently con- 
tinued: “I did my best to save him, Vivian, 
but the waves were too strong for me. But they 
could not drown him; they dashed us against 
the cliff and him they killed. If you were not 
in my arms now, I could wish they had done a 
double work, last year, and again to-night, and 
we alone are left, Vivian! I can live for you.” 

“ Live for a greater and better One than any 
mortal, and you will never have to mourn the 
loss of your chiefest treasure,” replied Father 
Mahan, in a solemn voice, as he drew near and 
lay a hand upon each bowed head before him, 
and then he offered a scarcely audible prayer, in 
which thanksgiving mingled with petitions. 

“Come with me,” said the priest, tenderly, 
when he had concluded his blessing ; and he 
conducted them into a low room opening from a 
corner of the hut, where the corpse had been 
laid in preparation for the burial. Jake was 
watching by it in the dim light a flickering taper 
afforded, but he went out as they entered. The 
mourners stood long in reverent silence, which 
was finally broken by Father Mahan, who ad- 
dressed them in words of solemn reflection. 

George paid little heed to the salutary instruc- 
tions of the worthy priest. Every sense was ab- 
sorbed in watching Vivian, who, with a deep 
but now more peaceful sadness, leaned over his 
dead parent. The uncertain light scarcely 
reached farther than to illumine her features and 
her hair, so that her head stood out alone from 
the background of gloom. She looked a very 
angel bending in superhuman pity over suffering. 
George worshipped her with his whole soul. 
Clenching his hand and compressing his lips, he 
uttered: ‘ There are no ties of blood that bind 
us, and therefore she shall only be more wholly 
mine. None other has any right to clainr her, or 
shall take her from me. She must be mine, she 
is mine, and no might shall: divide us.” 

What answering voice did that rash spirit 
hear which made its courage so quickly turn 
traitor, which made it recoil and sink in weak- 
ness from its own show of bravery? He gazed 
on Vivian for strength, but she floated far from 
him into the dim distance; he put his hands 


to his reeling head, but he could scarcely see 
her, and he reached forth in agony and fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

It was evident to all that George, having 
stoutly refused every attention, had been too 
little cared for. Numerous contusions were 
found upon his head and shoulders, and the ter- 
rible struggles and exertion his late emergency 
had demanded, had so exhausted him it was 
long doubtful whether consciousness could be re- 
stored. But his vigorous constitution and the 
experienced skill of Father Mahan triumphed, 
and when the morning came, George was quite 
himself, only still pale and weak. 

The succeeding day was devoted to the inter- 
ment of the fisherman. It was now too late for 
Walsworth and the Indian to think of departing, 
accordingly they constructed a kind of tent of 
their blankets that they might have shelter for 
the night. 

It was a lovely, peaceful evening. The atmos- 
phere was clear and warm, and Walsworth, 
charmed with the scene, strayed away, seeking 
his own path over the gray cliffs. He at last 
came abruptly on a high and open place com- 
manding a wide prospect of sea and land. Fa- 
ther Mahan was there before him. 

“Look,” said the priest, as he welcomed the 
young man, “behold the pitiless ocean, and see 
how it beams and blushes beneath the smiling 
sky, how it leaps and plays with the rainbow 
tints which flit over it. Thus even the tempest 
of the human heart may be quelled and peace 
ensue. Light ever succeeds darkness, and no 
path God opens before us is so difficult that it 
may not be pursued ; hesitation takes the place 
of certainty when a true spirit seeks a know- 
ledge of duty.” 

The young man offered his sympathy with 
boyish candor. 

“ Your affliction is great, and it will be long 
before you will learn to do without a friend who 
doubtless deserved your regard, but you, who 
have so often brought comfort to others, cannot be 
ignorant of its source when you yourself need it.” 

“TI do not brood over sorrows,” was the reply, 
“that merely concern myself, for I have long 
since learned to deem such of but little conse- 
quence ; but I am troubled for those whose well- 
being is now my chief wish and responsibility— 
that noble youth and my beautiful sea-born cliild.” 

“It is not fit that she should remain here,” 
remarked Walsworth. 

“Most certainly not,” returaed the priest ; 
“ neither is it more suitable that I should take 
her home to myself. Many a poor family in my 
parish would share their last morsel with her, 
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but she needs more now than food and raiment. 
She has a capable mind that craves nurture, and 
must I see it starve and deteriorate with only such 
teachings as I and her ocean mother can give 
her? Then, too, she has well nigh outgrown 
her girlhood, and needs a right-minded female 
friend to make her 4 true woman, more by ex- 
ample than by counsel. I see no spot for her 
near her old home, and though it is sore parting 
with her, I am nearly resolved to ask you to take 
her with you to St. Johns, where I have some 
worthy friends who would protect her.” 

Walsworth, with hearty cordiality, exclaimed : 
“T have a plan better than the one you propose ; 
permit me to take her to New York.” 

“ Think you I can let her pass from even my 
poor care to yours?” said Father Mahan, with a 
frown. “I mean no disrespect, nor do I insinu- 
ate distrust, but evil eyes and malicious words 
are everywhere ready in their pernicious work. 
They must not sully her.” 

“ You forget that my mother is at St. Johns,” 
replied Walsworth, “and I trust it is not im- 
proper for me to say she possesses judicious kind- 
ness of heart, and high cultivation, and is fully 
qualified to do for Vivian all you could desire. 
I make this proposal with the more readiness, as 
I know she has long desired to become interest- 
ed in the training and education of some young 
girl who might in return be wholly devoted to 
her in affection and duty; but she has hitherto 
looked in vain for such an one. She is a widow 
and Iam her only child. We are abundantly 
wealthy, and every material advantage is at our 
command for the profit of your young friend.” 

“A boy, with such an open face as yours, 
would never deceive an old man as much in ear- 
nest as I am,” replied Father Mahan; and he 
added sorrowfully, “It is a long, long way to 
New York.” 

“ What matters it,” said Walsworth, “ wheth- 
er you are separated from Vivian by a score or 
handreds of miles, if you know she is kindly 
cared for?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the priest, “she 
shall go with you unless I see reason to revoke 
my decision when we arrive at St. Johns. Stay 
with us another day, for she must have time for 
leave taking; and George, too, how can I find 

to separate them !” 

"It was curious the next day to see Vivian, 
when informed of the change designed for her, 
and knew it must be, urged by a painful restless- 
ness that would not suffer her to pause, visit in 
turn, again and again, in and near the desolate 
area, which was as truly a loved home to her as 
if it had been the fairest scene which nature ever 
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decked with lavish hand. The weather was stil) 
lovely, and as the evening drew on, Vivian went 
out upon the crag, whence the ocean could be 
viewed far and wide. Christy was by her as he 
had been all day, and George, who, weak and 
despondent, had lost the passionate resolution of 
the previous evening, was also with her. They 
sat on the rock and Vivian put her arm about 
the neck of her foster-brother and strove to cheer 
him. Long into the evening they sat there, he 
endeavoring to dissuade her from going, and she 
striving to pour comfort into his soul. 

Vivian had never before been further from 
home than the poor little parish church just be- 
yond the home of the priest, and if Father Ma- 
han, George and Christy had not been in the 
boat with her, the novelty of unaccustomed shore 
and village would have been as uncomfortable as 
it was engrossing. She dreaded above all things, 
meeting Mrs. Walsworth ; but that lady, a little 
surprised at first, only waited to hear a short ex- 
planation by her son, before giving her a kind 
welcome that went to the very heart of the or- 
phan, and it quickly responded to the appeal 
Mrs. Walsworth made by her pleasing person 
and cultivated address. Still it was not easy to 
part with the friends of her infancy and child- 
hood, and when at last they and the loved rocks 
faded from her sight, her heart beat with a wild 
pain that forbade her hope for happiness again. 


Mrs. Walsworth was soon established with 
her family in her elegant home. To Vivian 
everything was as wonderful as a dream. The 
long halls lengthened by the subdued light, the 
spacious apartments with lofty ceilings and pic- 
tured walls, the richness of velvet and silk, of 
silver and china, the beauty of form and the 
loveliness of color, seemed a maze she never 
could fully understand. 

Mrs. Walsworth, with the approval of Father 
Mahan, had adopted Vivian and thus bestowed 
upon her a surname, a@ distinguishing desider- 
atum in her previous history. It was her inten- 
tion to add to this all those educational, domes- 
tic and social privileges which were due toa 
daughter of the family. But she considerately 
permitted several weeks to pass before proposing 
any regular duties, that Vivian might become 
acquainted with her new manner of living, and 
she with the child. 

Vivian soon found a friend in the housekeeper, 
an excellent lady, born to affluence, but by a 
succession of misfortunes reduced to penury, 
and deprived by death of the uncertain depen- 
dence on relatives. Mrs. Peyton was not too 
proud to receive assistance from her old friend 
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and schoolmate, Mrs. Walsworth, if in conse- 
quence she need not sacrifice her independence, 
and accordingly accepted a position in her 
household, where she had much quiet and few 
cares. Vivian loved to hear her genial and in- 
structive conversation, and see the chastened yet 
cheerful expression of her countenance; loved 
even the neat cap and soft dress, and this none 
the less because Mrs. Peyton had been pleased to 
admire Christy and to admit him to some domes- 
tic privileges. Mrs. Walsworth had a great 
many engagements, and thus Vivian often 
sought the housekeeper’s room. 

Of Walsworth she saw little. He had his va- 
rious engagements, and after he had laid aside 
the simple dress, and the more careless manners 
of his northern tone, and demeaned himself to 
the conventionalism of city life, she stood quite 
in awe of him. He called her “sister,” and 
brought her beautiful gifts, but she feared that 
she should never love him as she did her brother 
George. It was considered advisable that he 
should have for a while the immediate care of 
her literary education, and supply some of its 
marked deficiencies, before she should enter 
upon the regular routine of professed masters. 
With his special dislike of rudimentary drudg- 
ery, and the blunders of crude scholarship, this 
undertaking did not promise much that was 
agreeable, and he went one morning to find his 
new relative that he might ascertain where it 
would be necessary to commence in his instruc- 
tions, with a sense of virtuous self-sacrifice 
which nearly amounted to heroism, and which 
was likely, should it grow with the continuance 
of his labors, to be an abundant solace and com- 
pensation for all the suffering that a sensitive 
taste would probably experience. - He found 
Vivian in the library, and seating himself in a 
eommodious arm-chair, he opened his intentions 
with a benignant countenance. She was very 
glad and very grateful, and as she stood near 
the window in her elegant silk morning dress 
and wondrous wealth of neat and glossy curls, 
she certainly looked much prettier than when 
she had just been borne dripping from the At- 
lantic. Walsworth thought'so, at any rate, and 
he proposed his first question with a degree of 
interest that he had scarcely anticipated. 

“ You can read, of course,” said he, encour- 


agingly. 
**O yes, and write too,” replied Vivian. 
“ And perhaps you have studied one or two 

common branches—geography, for instance ?”’ 
“Yes. I went through Father Mahan’s three 

times, till I knew it pérfectly ?”’ 
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“Yes. But I had an old and abridged copy, 
and it did not require much time.” 

“You know something of history, doubtless ?” 
continued Walsworth, his heroism abated a little. 
“No, not a great deal. Ihave only read one 
volume, and I have found a great many here,” 
said Vivian, looking up at the handsome covers. 
“Have you acquired any accomplishments, 
such as French ?” 

“I attempted it for a little while, and learned 
the verbs; but Father Mahan did not under- 
stand it very well, and we had no books and I 
gave it up as he advised, and then I had more 
time for my Latin,” said Vivian. 

“Latin! Have you been through the grammar?” 
“© yes, several times, besides learning it in 
connection with reading.” 

“ What have you read ?” 

“The only good Latin work which Father 
Mahan had was Virgil, and that I had read 
through once and was just commencing it again.” 
“ Ahem!” and Walsworth began to walk up 
and down the room with precisely the air of a 
man who finds his ealculations confounded. 
“Well,” said Walsworth, after a pause, “I 
am heartily glad you love to study. I will ar- 
range a regular course for you, and you shall 
recite to me every morning. And more than 
that, we will plan a method of reading. Indeed, 
if you like poetry, I will read to you this morn- 
ing. I delight in a good listener, above all!” 


the 
winter till the warm weather He 
was so interested in her im t as to 
spend entire days for her benefit, her 
through the magic world of literature, where she” 


went joyously by his side. But best of all, ‘he 
loved to take her out upon the busy streets, to 


beauty. 
They were in the library one morning, and 
Mrs. Peyton, who used to sit with them often 
when she could not contrive any domestic em- 
ployments, had gone out. Walsworth shut his 
book, and looking at Vivian, said with a very 
grave face : 


Arithmetic ?” 


“ How pleasant it would be, if we could spend 
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Vivian eagerly expressed her delight, and 4 
hastened to draw her chair nearer to Walsworth ; 
than she had ever dared to before. And he ra 
looked at her with an approving smile, and he "ha 
read and forgot an appointment with half a bg 
dozen good friends, and read and talked upon 
many suggested topics, and made Vivian talk - 
until dinner-time. i 
see her little hand resting on his arm, and the e! 
tribute of admjring glances which his numerous fa 
acquaintances paid to her wonderful and uncon- ort 
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an anxious expression. 


“ In the first place, 1am going to Europe in 
afew weeks. I have used every argument to 
persuade mother to take you at this time, but 
she says you are neither old nor wise enough, 
and I am forced to accept her decision; and I 


shall be absent a year—perhaps two.” 


“But that is not forever,” said Vivian, en- 
deavoring to keep a steady smile on her lips; 
“ and they will go away very fast if we do not 
think too much about them, and it will be only 
the pleasanter when you return with countless 
stories of your journeyings. We will lay books 
upon the shelf then ; and we have yet the weeks 


before you go.” 


“No, we have not, for we are to have visitors 
from Alabama—Mrs. Laneton and her daugh- 
ter, a young lady somewhat older than you. 
They are gay and social, and will make sad in- 
vasion on our old-fashioned quiet. You will 
like them, however, I think. I did at first.” 


** And do you not now ?” inquired Vivian. 


“O yes, certainly,” said Walsworth, biting 
his lip; “but when persons are superficial in 
thought and feeling, they cannot command an 
intense and continued interest, for unless our re- 
gard is occasionally stimulated, it becomes 


apathetic.” 


“ Well, never mind the present,” said Vivian, 
trying to be cheerful. “When you return from 


“Yes, when I return,” 


offend him. 


But she was not long undisturbed in her un- 
pleasant contemplation, for Mrs. Peyton bustled 
into the room, announcing that the guests would 
arrive the next day, and sat down to enumerate 


the prepardlory domestic changes necessary, and 
‘iGo systematize the housekeeping of the week. 

“ They are not like some other visitors,” said 
Mrs. Peyton, apologizing for her excitement. 
“ They keep the house in a constant stir when 
they are here, and if the servants were not well 
trained, would disconcert every arrangement. 
Mrs. Walsworth has reasons for requiring that 
they should receive the greatest attention. It is 
in part, I suppose, becanse they are used to it at 
home, for you must know that they are very 
rich—Miss Laneton being the heiress of about a 
million independent of her mother’s property. 
But you cannot help liking them for a little 
while, However, I heartily pity any one who 
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all our days just as we have the last half year!” 
“ And why may we not?” said Vivian, with 


said Walsworth, 
gloomily; and brushing off the little hand on 
his shoulder, walked from the house, leaving 


Vivian to conjecture if she had said anything to 


must spend a long life with them. It is desir- 
able to have for your best friends those who are 
sincere and earnest—those who look upward 
sometimes—and therefore I am sorry for any 
one who is destined to live with persons not thus 
constituted.” And looking full of sympathy 
for the case which she had supposed, Mrs, Pey- 
ton hurried away. 

Vivian saw even less of the visitors than she 
had anticipated. As she had not yet “come 
out,” she was not included in the crowd of in- 
vitations ; and when there was a great dinner 
party at home, she entreated to be allowed to 
spend the evening by herself in the library, Miss 
Laneton laughed at her, and called her “an odd 
little chick,” and after the company had arrived, 
privately sent her a bonbon. 

Miss Laneton had much of the prettiness 
which is found everywhere; was agreeable, 
though unequal, being gracefully languid to. day 
and merrily sprightly to-morrow. She admired 
and patted Vivian, and occasionally invited her 
to her room, to show her dresses and ornaments 
which had just been sent home, to tell her the 
events of a soiree, and to talk about Walsworth, 
the only sensible and really satisfactory topic 
she ever introduced, as Vivianthought. Vivian 
was obliged to her for her good nature and well- 
meant kindness, but could not help thinking 
that the whole visit was an intrusion, coming as 
it did on the eve of Alex’s departure, and when 
it would have been so pleasant to have had quiet 
meals and undisturbed evenings with only his 
mother and Mrs. Peyton, and she thought it was 
almost unpardonable in them to stay several 
days after he had sailed, when they all felt so 
sorrowful. But they went at last, and the 
French maids and éxtra servants; and Mrs. 
Walsworth, tired and nervous, resigned herself 
to the ministering tenderness of Vivian, and 
wondered how people could live in such excite- 
ment the year through, * * * 
The second spring had arrived which marked 
the absence of Walswoysth. During the two 
years, Vivian had been busied with masters, and 
studied with the single ambition to be approved 
of Walsworth when he should return. Mrs. 
Walsworth lived retired, and leaned more and 
more in affection and dependence upon her 
adopted child. Vivian used to read to her and 
Mrs. Peyton daily, and was deputed to reply to. 
Alex’s letters, the arrival of which were the 
bright events that gilded each separate month. 
Mrs. Walsworth permitted her to keep them, 
and perhaps it would be hardly fair in us to say 
how often she perused the hoarded treasures, or 


how endless were the missives sent in answer. 
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But with all her employments, she did not for- 
get her Newfoundland home. George and 
Father Mahan were often in her thoughts. She 
often wondered if George would come to New 
York, and what he would think and say if he 
should see her; but then she hoped he would 
not come with the hope of her returning with 
him. But one May morning he arrived, looking 
so unchanged that she forgot the interval that 
had divided them, and welcomed him with kisses 
as she was wont to doin olden time, and listened 
with smiles and tears to the homely incidents of 
his own and Father Mahan’s life, and how they 
never ceased to miss her. 

“ And now,” said he, “I have done wonders 
at St. Johns. Ihave not had a loss, and as 
trim a vessel as you ever saw lies at the wharf 
here, and there is a tidy little room in it fitted up 
just as you would like, and I have come to take 
you home with me.” 

Vivian was troubled for a reply, and she 
stammered: “I thank youso much. I should 
love to sail with you on the Atlantic once more 
—to see Father Mahan—but—Mrs. Walsworth 
would never consent to my going.” 

“What if she does not?” retorted George, 
impatiently, ‘What right has she to interfere, 
if you wish to go?” 

“ T am indebted to her for such untold kind- 
ness!” said Vivian; “and if that were not 
enough to secure my deference to her will, I am 
her child, and she is my mother. Father Mahan 
gave me toher. Should not that be enough ?” 

“He had no business to do it without my 
consent,” exclaimed George, fiercely. 

“What could he do? She would not take 
me otherwise.” 

was ready to take you then, as now. O, 
Vivian, if you love me, as gou said you did, go 
with me and be the light of my home.” 

“I do love you, George, but it would be 
hardly proper for me to go alone; if Mrs. Pey- 
ton would only consent to a voyage, I will en- 
deavor to gain permission to return with you,” 
replied Vivian, quite earnest in her wish to see 
the ocean again, and to contribute to the happi- 
ness of her foster-brother. 

“Do you not understand me yet? Hasn’t 
your heart told you what Imean? It is proper 


for husband and wife to go where they will, and, 
Vivian, I will shield you with such care! I 
will cover you from danger with my very life, if 
need be—and would they do more for you ?” 
Vivian started as if struck, and hid her face 
in her hands, She comprehended, at last, but 


how was it that she could not answer !—that she 
could see only the library as it was tenanted 


months before, and the precious casket of letters, 
and—O, Vivian ! 

George waited to hear her speak, and he 
turned deadly pale as he at length continued : 

“Father Mahan told me not to come for you. 
But Vivian, look up—lay your hand on mine 
once more, that I may talk to you. Nay, put 
your arm about my neck once more. I will not 
hurt you—I am going soon. My brain has 
reeled ever since that dreadful night. The tem- 
pest got within my head and will not be driven 
forth.” Vivian tried to calm him, but he inter- 
rupted her, “I can read your face better than 
you can tell me what is in your heart. You love 
me a little, but not enough to be my wife. It is 
something that I have seen you once more, and 
heard your voice. Give me your handkerchief. 
How like you it is! Ithas been in your hand— 
I will have it for my head.” George kissed her 
and hastened away. 

At that moment Mrs, Peyton, who had been out 
walking, entered the room. George stayed an 
instant for one searching glance into Vivian’s 
face, but he read no encouragement there, and 
with a groan he rushed out. Vivian sprang 
after him in vain. She waited hours for him to 
return, confident he would not leave her thus 
abruptly. She told her kind friends about him, 
and they sent a servant to find his vessel ; but it 
was gone, and George was never again seen in 
New York. 

Long before Vivian could regain her usual 
spirit, Mrs. Laneton and her daughter came. 
There was another round of visits, and an inun- 
dation of shopmen and milliners and servants, 
but the ladies remained only a week, when they 
set sail for Europe, expecting to meet Wals- 
worth in Paris and to return with him. Vivian 
had earnestly hoped that he would come home 
alone, and that they should have him the first 
few days without interruption. One day, when 
alone with Mrs. Peyton in her room, she said 
something of all this, Vivian was sewing, and 
Mrs. Peyton carefully observed her face, as she 
replied: “I thought, at first, either Mrs. Wals- 
worth or Alex had told you, or that same ene 
would tell you. I should have informed you, 
but he requested me not to mention the matter 
anywhere till the time came, I reckoned you 


would find it out through Miss Laneton in some 
way, but your eyes were shut, poor child. You 
ought to have known it.” 
“ What ?” said Vivian, afraid to hear the reply. 
“ Why, that Alex and Miss Laneton are en- 
gaged and are to be married soon after they ar- 
rive.” Mrs. Peyton tried not to notice the effect 


her words had upon Vivian—ber pallor, the 
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trembling as she strove to continue her employ- 
ment, but went on: “Alex was much taken 
with Miss Laneton when he met her a great 
while ago in one of his vacations. He was des- 
perately in love, as boys are apt to be, and as 
there was no opposition on either side, and as the 
respectability of her family was such as to sat- 
isfy Mrs. Walsworth fully, the engagement was 
firmly entered upon. In a year or two, his 
furor abated very considerably. He had studied 
and travelled, and his spirit and intellect had 
developed greatly. Miss Laneton is one of 
those persons who never grow after they arrive 
ata certain point, just like an annual plant 
which shoots up thriftily to a given elevation, 
and can go no farther. Alex saw his mistake. 
But he thought it was highly dishonorable to 
break an engagement. I could not make him 
see that it was not so bad as to fulfil it with re- 
luctance, and so he resolved to sacrifice himself. 
His mother has no suspicion of his real senti- 
ments, and you will respect his desire to hold 
them in concealment.” 

Vivian went from the room without speaking. 


self. ‘I knew all that winter how it was going, 
and he is as much attached to her as she to him. 
But I could not say anything; it was not my 
duty to interfere; he must do as he will, but I 
hope Vivian will live through it.” 

We need not follow Vivian to her chamber, to 
read in her prostration and tears the agony and 
despair of her heart. Unaccustomed to analyze 
her affections, she had not known till this time 
the large devotion she had bestowed upon Wals- 
worth. It was dreadful to learn her love and its 
hopelessness the self-same hour. It is pitiful, 
when the love of life is so crushed out of young 
hearts ! 

The days passed on, and Mrs. Walsworth ob- 
served that Vivian grew sad and wan, but Mrs. 
Peyton referred to George’s visit and her regret 
for his trouble as the real occasion of her de- 
pression, and recommended a change of scene. 
A visitor luckily arrived at this jancture—Mrs. 
Raymond, accompanied by two interesting chil- 
dren still quite young. She was a native of 
Italy, and had in early life experienced great vi- 
cissitudes. She had arrived in New York a 
widow, and during several years was favorably 
known to Mrs. Walsworth, from whom she re- 
ceived much kindness. At length she won the 
regard of a wealthy Virginia gentleman, whom 
she married. Ina few years she was again a 
widow, but contrived to reside in retirement 
upon her estate, only diversifying her time by 
occasional travel. 


Business had brought her to New York, and 
for two or three days she was the guest of Mrs. 
Walsworth. She was greatly interested in 
Vivian, and never tired of watching her counte- 
nance when she could do so without rudeness. 
She noticed her paleness and languor, and recom- 
mended a journey, and substantiated her sincer- 
ity by inviting her to return with her to Virginia. 
Mrs. Walsworth determined to part with her 
daughter for a few weeks. 

The residence of Mrs. Raymond was centrally 
situated in a rich valley, improved by high cul- 
tivation and skirted by picturesque mountains. 
Vivian had never seen nature before so beauti- 
fully displayed. Another agreeable novelty was 
the society of children. Little Florence and 
Albert were unusually interesting and sprightly. 
She loved them greatly, and often spent entire 
days in sports and story-telling for their enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Raymond was not only increas- 
ingly fascinated, but almost bewildered by the 
countenance, the air and the voice of Vivian, 
and repeatedly would exclaim: “How like 
him, my noble husband, in sunny Italy!” Vi- 
vian, on her part, loved Mrs. Raymond devotedly. 

One warm afternoon, they were seated in the 
summer parlor. Little Florence clambered up 
on the couch beside Vivian, and began to play 
with her curls. ‘Then the small fingers grew 
more daring, and took hold of the gold chain 
about her neck. It fell down concealed by her 
dress, and Florence sought to gratify her curi- 
osity in as direct a way as her courage would 
permit, by saying: ‘Mama, what do you sup- 
pose Miss Walsworth has at the end of her 
chain? 0, it’s a heavy gold cross, with a ‘V’ 
on it; that’s for Vivian. Why don’t you wear 
it outside ?” 

Mrs, Raymond ro® quickly, and after looking 
at the cross, exclaimed: My child!” and fell 
senseless at the feet of Vivian. When she re- 
covered, she begged Vivian to relate her history. 
Vivian had scarcely given the early incidents of 
her deliverance from the ocean and adoption into 
the fisherman’s family, when she was interrupted 
by Mrs. Raymond. 

“T am your own mother,” said she. “ When 
very young, I was united to your father, Al- 
berto Verdi, in Italy the land of our nativity. 
You were born, and as Alberto and I were both 
orphans and destitute of immediate relatives, as 
we had sufficient property to afford a degree of 
independence without exertion, we resolved to 
come hither and devote ourselves to your educa- 
tion. As we neared the sterile coast where your 
infancy was passed, we were enveloped in a fatal 
mist—we struck—the vessel sunk—Alberto dis- 
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appeared forever in the waves before my eyes— 
the boat which picked me up was too full to take 
him—you had been seized from my arms by a 
sailor, and my poor life was all that remained to 
me. I didnot stay in England, whither the res- 
euing ship carried me, but quickly returned— 
hoping to find you. I employed an agent to 
make inquiries, but unsuccessfully. That little 
cross has enabled me to recognize you with cer- 
tainty. It was given me by Alberto before our 
marriage, and I took it from my own neck and 
sportively put it upon yours, on the morning of 
that dreadful day.” Mrs. Raymond said much 
more, while Vivian clung to her with joy. The 
child, so long an orphan, was suddenly in pos- 
session of the richest earthly gift. She could 
scarcely sleep for many a night for the myste- 
rious happiness that stirred her soul. 

In a little while, Mrs. Raymond determined to 
visit the place which had been so long the home 
of Vivian. The season was already advanced, 
and the journey was commenced without delay. 
They were to sail from Philadelphia, and on 
their return stop at New York to explain every- 
thing to Mrs. Walsworth. 

“I know she loves you dearly,” said Mrs. 
Raymond, “and will not willingly relinquish 
you, and certainly her kindness strongly estab- 
lishes her claim upon you. I will endeavor to 
be reasonable, and will share your society with 
her.” Vivian made no reply. She could not 
hint evei#to her own mother the mournful secret 
of her heart. 

After various changes, they reached St. Johns. 
Vivian anxiously made inquiries for George, 
and learned that he was at sea with his vessel, but 
was soon expected. The Indian, Jake, was for- 
tunately at hand, and with another boatman 
readily consented to take the ladies to the parish 
of Father Mahan. Well stocked with provis- 
ions and other necessaries, they started early one 
pleasant morning. The fog still lay about the 
shore, but Jake, experienced in detecting land- 
marks, warily pursued his course and brought 
his passengers in safety to the little estuary. 
Vivian hastened to the deserted hut, and was 
greatly surprised on seeing everything precisely 
asshe had left it. Even a loaf of her bread, 
which she had made to leave with George, lay 
on the shelf where she put it, hard as a stone. 
Her aching heart found relief in tears, as she 
thought of the tender remembrance that ap- 
peared wheresoever she turned. Mrs. Raymond, 
with an interest and astonishment that can easily 
be imagined, examined everything, wondering 
how life could be supported where there were so 
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cupation in preparing a dinner precisely as she 
used to, so that when the priest arrived he seemed 
quite shocked on beholding the old aspect of 
things so suddenly revived, and Vivian, so little 
changed, tripping lightly about to serve him, but 
yet was so glad, that she wished she might al- 
ways minister to his wants. 

When the repast and much conversation was 
over, Mrs. Raymond laid down to rest, and 
Vivian and the priest went together out upon 
thecrag. The mist had receded somewhat, and 
lay off the shore not a mile distant. The west- 
ern sunlight fell upon the dense mass, and it 
glistened in silver sheen. To Vivian, it was in- 
describably beautifgl. Suddenly they were 
aroused by the booming sound of a gun from 
the vicinity of the dense fog. 

“ What is that? Sorrow again upon thedeep ?” 
They listened as another gun sounded faintly 
over the water. Father Mahan hastened to find 
Jake, but the Indian and his companion had 
strolled away, and it was an hour before the 
priest returned. The boat was however manned, 
and the men rowed out, but would not enter the 
fog. They kept their position near the obscure 
mass, and struck their oars into the water now 
and then to avoid drifting away. 

We will forestall the communication after- 
wards made, and tell the fearful disaster which 
the treacherous mist occasioned and concealed. 
George, with one man, was guiding his pretty 
coasting vessel to St. Johns. He knew his 
course and went confidently, though he could 
scarcely see through the fog from prow to stern. 
In an instant, scarcely without a warning to his 
ear, another vessel came down upon him, and his 
own was directly sunk. He, with his fellow 
sailor, contrived to keep afloat and were taken up 
by theship. But that was found to be fast fill- 
ing with water and rapidly sinking. The panic 
was complete. George, almost alone in calm- 
ness of action, endeavored to direct the lowering 
of the boats. One at last put off from the ship 
so densely filled with passengers that it filled and 
sank. Another boat had meanwhile been low- 
ered, and into it the ladies were put. Among 
them was the bride of Walsworth. Ere the boat 
pushed off, it was seized on by the despairing 
drowning ones, and upset. The ship was settling 
fearfully, and George and Walsworth could now 
only seek their own personal safety from destrac- 
tion. Seizing hold of a floating spar, they la- 
bored to advance in the direction of the shore, 
till Walsworth was benumbed and exhausted. 
George, obliged to support him almost wholly, 


few resources. Jake was immediately despatched 


was himself now failing, when the fog broke be- 
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fore him. His burden was insensible, and he 
had already borne him an incredible distance 
through the sea ; he grew powerless and thought 
he should never gain the shore. But the wel- 
come sound of oars approached, and they were 
rescued. George sunk down on the bottom of 
the boat, where they had laid Walsworth. A 
strange curdling of the blood, an awful stillness, 
a fluttering, a creeping chill about his heart, 
foretokened death. He looked up to the sky, 
and with thoughts of the spiritual world above 
blended the earthly image of Vivian. Jake 
mentioned her name and told him she was wait- 
ing on the shore. George sprang up and sat 
erect. They were near the little beach. In a 
moment more, he stood beside her. 

They carried the insensible Walsworth to the 
house. Vivian had not recognized him, in her 
delight on beholding George once more, nor had 
scarcely noticed that there was another with him. 
George led her a few steps, and sitting down, 
took her hand and laid it on his forehead, as he 
leaned against the rock. 

“Tt is calm now,” said he, “this troublous 
head of mine, beneath your touch! My vessel 
has gone down, but your room was unbroken, 
and I thought to close it, and it will be long be- 
fore the sea-monsters enter it. When you go 
away, Vivian, take something of mine from the 
hut, that you may look at it and remember 
me.” 

“But Iam coming to see you every year,” 
said Vivian, “‘to do things for you and make 
you more cheerful and comfortable. Let me 
bring you some wine now, you look so very 
weary.” 

“Not just yet,” said he, a beautiful smile 
playing about his lips. She kneeled beside him 
and put back his wet hair and wiped his brow. 
“ Vivian, did you ever long for any precious 
thing that seemed so hopeless you dared not pray 
for it? It was thus with me, just now, when I 
thought I might die and never see you again. 
Do not grieve for me when I am gone, but re- 
member I was satisfied to die beside the great 
ocean with none but you—you and I alone. 
Speak to me, Vivian.” 

“O George, George !” exclaimed she, terror- 
stricken as she beheld the sudden change on his 
countenance. She bent to kiss his cheek, as if 
thus she would inspire him with new life. He 
raised his arm and clasped her tightly, and with 
her name upon his lips, died. In a moment she 
was unconscious. 

Vivian was very ill after this. So sudden a 
shock, in addition to the successive excitements 


of the season, completely prostrated her. But 


the skilful care of Father Mahan, who had been 
her only physician from infancy, the presence of 
her mother and Walsworth, and the home- 
seeming which still attached itself to the black- 
ened hut, were effectual restoratives, and in a 
little while she could think of returning. Before 
she went away, she took the flower-plants which 
grew in the garden—Walsworth assisted her— 
and placed them on George’s grave. Father 
Mahan promised to cultivate and protect them 
for her, as her foster-brother had hitherto done. 

She selected some familiar articles from the 
few possessions George had left behind him, and 
consigned the remainder to the priest. Mrs, 
Raymond left with the old man substantial tokens 
of her good wishes. Again Vivian visited each 
loved spot, and again departed with a sad heart, 
but not unsolaced by present blessings and 
pleasing anticipations. 

The party arrived safely at New York. Mrs. 
Peyton was abundantly satisfied when she heard 
their various adventures recounted, and afcer she 
had held a protracted and interesting conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Walsworth and Mrs. Raymond, 
neither of those ladies deemed it advisable to 
waste any words or good feeling in contesting 
for the possession of Vivian. 

There was a wedding shortly after, and Vivian 
Walsworth went with her mother to Virginia, 
for a bridal tour, and they were so well pleased 
with their visit that they often repeated it during 
the happy years which succeeded. 

Christy lived a long and dozy life in the city, 
and had his portrait taken by a skilful artist, 
which remained to be looked at and loved when 
he had grown weary of old age and had gone. 


A SAILOR KING. 


William IV., King of Great Britain, when at 
the age of fourteen, entered the British navy as 
a midshipman, performed the ordinary duties of 
his station, and went through the pond grades 

i i le served up- 


and performed in the whole, something like 

ice, when he was 
raised from the grade of Post Captain to that of 
a Rear Admiral, and was about the same time 
created Duke of Clarence. It is seldom the son 
of a king has had the same chance of thorough 
discipline that William IV. enjoyed while an ac- 
tive member of the navy ; it is said that his 
manner partook in some measure of the rough- 
ness of a seaman.—V. O. Picayune. 


Intelligent conversation is the great charm of 
man, the finest solace of intellectual labors, and 
the we py yet most effectual and delightful 
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THE ALTAR AT HOME. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Dear, dear to our hearts is the altar at home, 

No shrine seems so sacred wherever we roam ; 

For the dear ones knelt there that have gone home to rest, 
Then ask us not why it seems hallowed and blest. 


We've knelt at the altar at the still starry hour, 

When a father’s loved voice had a sweet, soothing power, 
When a mother’s fond hand wiped away every tear, 
Then ask us not why ’tis held sacred and dear. 


Together we'll kneel ‘neath the fair azure skies, 
Nor blush for the tear-gems that moisten our eyes; 
We'll pledge to our Father where’er we may roam, 
That we ne'er will forget the dear altar at home. 


When we kneel at this shrine so sacred and dear, 

Where the sweet vesper hymn fell low on the ear, 

Where the whispered “‘good-night,” when the blessing 
was O’er, 

Once hallowed our childhood, we sigh nevermore. 
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THE BRIBERY. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


I wit not mention the name of the town in 
which the following incidents occurred, for the 
Judge is still living there, and he may have re- 
formed ere this. The town was on the Missis- 
sippi River, and at that time in its infancy ; and 
it was infested by a band of reckless men who 
robbed and murdered when they could, and 
spent the rest of the working hours in gambling. 
Charles Masters moved into the place with his 
wife and family, and opened a store. He wasa 
young man, not over thirty years of age, and 
possessed a firm, pure spirit, and a stout, kind 
heart. One of his first efforts, after becoming 
acquainted with the leading people of the place, 
was to rid the town of the miserable cut-throats 
who infested it; and to this end he pointed out 
their haunts, and endeavored to make the public 
officers do their duty. He had several of them 
arrested, but, though the proof of their guilt was 
as plain as the sun at unclouded noonday, yet 
he could not get one of them convicted. 

At length it was determined among the gam- 
blers that Charles Masters should be put out of 
the way, and three of their gang agreed to mur- 
der him. To this end they waylaid him as he 
was going to his house one night, and when he 
reached the place where they had concealed 
themselves, they rushed out apon him, and tried 
to stab him. But the young merchant proved 
too much for them. He had been warned of his 
danger, and he was prepared. He walked at 
night only with a double-barrelled pistol in each 


hand. On the present occasion, he shot down 
two of the assassins, and as he presented the 
pistol to the head of the third, he fied. 

But the young man was not yet free. On the 
very next day he was apprehended for murder. 
At first, he only laughed at the idea; but ere 
long he found that there was something serious 
in it. The sheriff informed him that if he would 
leave the place, and never return to it again, he 
should be let off; but this Masters scorned to do. 
He demanded a trial; and he was informed that 
he should have it. The court was to sit in about 
two weeks, and until that time had expired he 
was confined in the jail. His wife and oldest 
child suffered much, but kind friends cared for 
them, and did all they could for their comfort. 

The greatest difficulty Masters labored under 
was in finding a lawyer. The only lawyer of 
any eminence in the place had been retained on 
the other side. But in this fortune favored him 
most signally. Sargeant S. Prentiss chanced to 
pass through the town on his way to defend a 
man from the charge of nfurder in a distant 
town, and he promised to be on hand to defend 
Masters. He had known the young merchant, 
and his sympathies were at once awakened in 
his behalf. 

The day of trial at length came on. The 
prosecution had strained every nerve, and as yet 
the defence had gained but very little testimony. 
No one had been present, save the prisoner and 
the principal witness, at the time the two men 
were shot, and no evidence could be obtained as 
to the evil habits of the two dead men; for, 
though many knew them, yet none dared to 
testify. 

Prentiss came, and he called to see the pris- 
oner. 

‘I see they mean to condemn you,” remarked 
the lawyer, as he sat down upon the low pallet. 

“Of course they do,” returned Masters. 
“ They fear me here ; and those who do not fear 
me fear to. testify for me, save to my own char- 
acter. They dare not say one word against the 
desperate characters with whom we have to 
deal.” 

“Are you acquainted with old Nash, the 
judge,” Prentiss asked. 

“ Somewhat,” returned the prisoner; “and I 
think he is a hard man. I know he gambles 
much, and I fear he has an interest in some of 
the gaming-houses here.” 

“ So I thought,” said the counsel, with a mean- 
ing shake of the head. “But never mind,” he 
added, “I will see what I can do to-night. 
Things do not look so dark as they might ; nor 
yet so light as I wish they did. But keep upa 
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good heart. You have friends about you, and I 
have some at work who are not suspected.” 

“ Ah?” uttered Masters, interrogatively.” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Prentiss, with a smile ; 
“T have some perfect villains at work. One of 
your friends placed a thousand dollars in my 
hands, and I shall pay it all out to these very 
gamblers—that is, to such as suit me.” 

“ But the thousand dollars, sir?” 

“Has been raised by your friends. So rest 
easy on that score.” 

After chatting awhile longer upon various top- 

ics, Prentiss took his leave. 
_ The court-house was filled with eager people. 
Charles Masters was in the prisoner’s box, and 
old Nash was upon the judge’s bench. This 
judge was a stout, heavily-framed man, some- 
what over forty years of age, with a dark, lower- 
ing face, and dull, grey eyes. He looked more 
like some burly landlord than like a judge. He 
gazed wickedly upon the prisoner, when he en- 
tered; but his countenance a he 
saw that small, lame man come in. the 
short, halting limp, and the regular tap of the 
heavy cane, Sargeant S. Prentiss entered the 
room. He took his seat close to the prisoner, 
and then cast his eyes over the scene. 

First came the selecting of the jury. 

“You may challenge whom you will,” Pren- 
tiss whispered, “ but it will make little difference. 
They wont present a disinterested man here, 
and I think you may as well accept the first one 
that is called. They will be all bribed—every 
one of them.” 

“Do you think so?” returned Masters, turn- 
ing pale. 

“Tam sure of it. But don’t let that trouble 


At length twelve men were called up, and as 
Prentiss ran his eye over them, he understood 
the game at once, They were poor, miserable 
fellows—hangers-on about the different gaming- 
houses—and the court supposed they would 
every one be challenged, and in reserve were 
held the bold, reckless men who were to follow. 
The prisoner accepted the jury as it was present- 
ed, much to the astonishment of the spectators 
and the chagrin of the court. 

Thus arranged, the trial proceeded. The in- 
dictment was read, and the prisoner pleaded not 
guilty. The prosecution opened the case, and 
then the witnesses were called up. When Na- 
than Knox took the stand the people were eager. 
He was the man who had made his escape after 
Masters had shot histwo companions. He swore 
that he, and the two men who were now dead, 
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had met the prisoner on the night in question, 
and that they stopped him and asked him what 
he would give them if they would put him in 
the way of clearing out some of the gaming- 
houses. He told them to get out of his way. 
This rather offended them, and they told him he 
had better keep civil if he knew when he was 
well off; and thereupon he drew a double-bar- 
relled pistol and shot his two companions dead. 

“Look ye, sir,” uttered Prentiss, when he 
came to cross-examine this witness. “Now 


mind that you answer me truly, for if you speak 
one single falsehood to me you do it at your 


The fellow started at this, for there was some- 
thing in the fire of those great, dark eyes of 
Prentiss that Mr. Knox was not used to. But 
he had no time for thought. 

“Now why were you and your two compan- 
ions concealed in that narrow passage ¢” 

“ We wan’t concealed.” 

“What! Beware, sir! Not concealed ? 
What do you mean by that? Why, my good 
man, you are giving the lie to all you have said. 
Now tell me why you went into that dark pas- 
sage and staid there until the prisoner came 
along? Tell me!” 

“We may have turned in there, sir; but we 
wan’t hid. We just turned in to wait for the 
man to come up.” 

“ And how long did you have to wait ?” 

“ Not over half a minute,” 

“ Be careful. May it not have been a minute? 
Remember, sir, a falsehood now will upset your 
whole testimony. You were seen !” 

“ Well, sir, ’twasn’t over a minute, any way.” 

“Very well. And now which of you stepped 
out first when Mr. Masters came along *” 

“Ned Hammond did.” 

“‘ And you next, eh ?” 

“No, sir. Jack Nottell did.” 

“Now look ye, sir,” thundered Prentiss, in 
that tone, and with that look which never failed 
to confound an evil mind, “ you swore that you 
three were coming along the sidewalk, and that 
you met the prisoner—that you stopped, and he 
stopped. What did you mean by that.” 

The witness stammered out some reply, but he 
could not clear himself from the snare he had 
got worked into. However, Prentiss let him go 
as soon as he had sufficiently shown him up ; 
and the next witness was called. 

When all was in of evidence on both sides, the 
ease looked dark for the prisoner. Some few 
had testified to his good character; and some 
had even dared to testify to the fact that the 
gamblers had sworn to get rid of him on account 
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of the exertions he had used againstthem. And 
the prisoner’s own account of the affair was also 
received. The judge plainly intimated that the * 
prisoner would be hung, and the jury winked at 
each other knowingly. 

A lawyer named Compton summed up for 
the prosecution, and finally Prentiss arose, as 
was his right to do, to make his final answer. 
He reviewed a part of the testimony a second 
time, and then went over with the prisoner’s 
own statement. He pointed to the wife and 
children of the young merchant, and drew a pic- 
ture of such a man doing a foul murder. It was 
80 preposterous that even the judge plainly 
showed by his looks that he didn’t believe it. 
Prentiss saw that he had fastened the attention 
of both court and jury, and after dwelling a few 
moments longer on the picture he had drawn— 
after painting the youth struggling against such 
enemies as were arrayed against him, and seek- 
ing to rid his adopted home of the foul pest of 
the gambler’s hell, he stopped, and raised his fin- 
ger towards heaven. It rested there a moment, 
and then sank down again. The silence was 
breathless—painful—but it was not to last long. 
Prentiss raised those strange eyes of his to the 
judge, and the stout man quailed. 

“Your honor,” he resumed, in a tone so 
strange with marvellous power and depth that 
every breath was instinctively hushed when it 
came upon the still air, “I have one system of 
evidence which I have not used, and which may 
God grant I may not have to use. Of the per- 
jury which has gone up, rank and reeking from 
yonder stand, I will not speak. But I will speak 
of a more deadly, damning thing which has crept 
into this house. I mean—Brilery! I hold at 
this moment in my possession evidence of the 
most wholesale bribery that I ever heard of. In 
all my intercourse at the bar I never came 
across a case which could equal this for gigantic, 
bold-faced, deadly bribery. Rake open the very 
bottomless pit, and drag therefrom the worst 
villains that an incensed God has consigned 
there, and they would shudder upon beholding 
the proofs of guilt which I could show them. I 
could show them an innocent man, compassed 
round about with evil, struggling for the salva- 
tion of his kind from Satan’s fell grasp—that 
man shouldering the enmity of thieves, gam- 
blers and assassins—waylaid by murderers on 
his way to his own quiet, peaceful home, and, to 
save his own life, obliged to shoot down two 
men whom you all knew for blood-thirsty vil- 
lains. Then I should show them that man seized 
by his enemies, who were too cowardly to attack 


him physically again, and cast into prison upon 


the charge of murder. And—listen—I could 
show them now a fearful scene! I could point 
out to them those men who should save the in- 
nocent victim of all this wrong bartering away his 
life for a bribe! Ay; selling his very life to the 
meanest scum of this game-cursed place for a 
paltry bribe! In God’s name hear me, Let 
not the story be told. As you value your sacred 
names here, and your immortal souls hereafter, 
let not the tale go forth. God forbid that I 
should herald the damning proofs! 0, let me 
erush the burning, blighting evidence in my 
grasp ere another eye save mine, and that eye 
which never sleeps, can see it! Your honor, I 
have done. Gentlemen of the jury, I fear not to 
trust my client in your hands. I know the foul 
tempter which has whispered to you; ay, and 
which has dared to whisper to one higher than you, 
but I fear not his power over you. I can read 
the noble spirit in your faces now. I can see in 
each face before me # free and independent soul, 
and it seems to speak out—to speak plainly— 
thus: ‘We are men—God keep us from tempta- 
tion. We are jurors—no power can make us do 
wrong.’ ”” 
For some moments after Prentiss sat down all 
was still as death. It was not so much the 
words which had been spoken, as the tone, the 
spirit, the keen fire of the eye, the strange curl 
of the lip, and the significant pointing of that 
finger, which had moved the people there. The 
jury had at first been frightened, but the closing 
sentence of the address had placed them on bet- 
ter terms with themselves and with the speaker. 
They knew that he was aware of the bribery, 
but they now believed that he did not know they 
had accepted it. The judge was nervous and 
uneasy. He dared not meet the eye of Prentiss, 
and he hardly dared look up. His charge to the 
jury was all prepared, but he dared not read it. 
He had prepared it as the evidence was being 
given in, but he crushed it now in his hands. 
But finally he arose, and after stammering 
awhile he simply informed the jury they had 
all the evidence, and that they might re- 
tire and make up a verdict. They went out, and 
were gone only some fifteen minutes ; and when 
they returned they brought in a verdict of—Not, 
Guilty ! 


There was a shout of joy went up from the 
people there assembled, though there were some 
low curses. The judge disappeared soon as pos- 
sible, and the jury shrank away by a side door. 

“Mr. Prentiss,” asked the young merchant, 
as quite a party were assembled in the house of 
the latter in the evening, * what evidence bad: 
you obtained of this bribery?” : 
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“None that would be good for anything in a 
court of justice,” replied Prentiss. “ I managed 
to gain considerable information on the subject 
by paying roundly for it, but I could not find a 
man who would give me his name, or consent to 
make oath. But I knew what that judge was 
made of; and so of the jury. I knew they had 
been bribed, and that your death was sure unless 
they could be frightened off. Of course they 
supposed my pockets were full of documentary 
proof. But it’s all as well.” 

And so it was. A joyous evening stretched 
away into the night, and on the following morn- 
ing Prentiss started for his home. This trial 
had put a ball in motion, and opened the eyes of 
the people, and ere another year rolled around 
the gamblers had departed and found new homes 
—some in other towns and cities of earth, and 
some ——— 
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ANECDOTE OF FRANKLIN. 

When quite a youth Franklin went to London, 
entered a printing office, and inquired if he could 
get employment as a printer. 

“Where are you from ?” inquired the foreman. 

* America,” was the reply. 

-* Ah!’ said the foreman, “from America! a 
lad from America seeking employment as a prin- 
ter. Well, $e you really understand the art of 

nting ? u set type ?” 

sepped to one of the ents, and ina 
brief space, set w C) passage 
frown the fires sor of the Gospel by Be. Jobe. 

“Nathaniel saith unto him, can an 
thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
come and see.” an 

was done so quick, so accurately, con- 
tained a delicate reproof, so appropriate and pow- 
erful, that it at once gave character and 
standing with all in the office.— Notes and Queries. 
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THE POP GUN PLANT. 
In the mountains of Brazil there grows a set 
of very beautiful plants called Rhopalas; they 
are covered with velvet, especially on the young 
leaves, which are brown. is a hot-house 
lant, Pilea callitrichoides, of tender, brittle and 
aspect, which looks as if it would be good 
to eat in a cooling salad, but which is really of 
go explosive a tem ent that it 
be call the pistol-plant. When near flow “ 
and with its tiny buds ready to open, if the 
plant is either dipped in water or abundantly 
watered, each bud will explode successively, 
keeping up a mimic Sebastopolitan bombard- 
ment, sending forth a puff of gunpowder smoke 
—or a little cloud of dusty pollen—as its sta- 
‘mens suddenly start forth to take their and 
form across. It is an amusing toy, which 
duces a plentiful crop of pop gans.— Sat, G 


Weak men often, from the very principle 
their weakness, derive a certain 
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HEALTH INSURANCE. 
A thin, cadaverouslooking German, about 


' fifty years of age, entered the office of a Health 


Insurance Company in Indiana, on the first 
of ae 1856, says the Daily Courier, 
inquired : 

“Ish te man in vot inshures de people’s 


helts ?” 
answered, “I attend to 
that business, sir.” 
“Vell, I vants mine helts inshured ; vot you 
” 


“ Different prices,” answered the t; “from 
ycar, and you get ten dollars a week in case of 
sickness.” 


“Vell,” said Mynheer, “I vants ten dollar 
vot.” 


The agent inquired the state of his health. 

“ Vell, I ish sick all the time. I’se shust ont 
te bed too tree hours a tay, and te doctor says he 
can’t do noting more good for me.” 

“If that’s the state of your health,” returned 
the agent, “‘we can’t insure it. We only insure 
persons who are in health.” 

At this Mynheer led up in great anger. 

“ You must tink I’se a pig fool; vot you tink 
I come pa) aan inshure my helt, 
ven I vos “ 


GREECE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

The beautiful land of Greece, with all its glo- 
rious reminiscences, is now but the personifica- 
tion of fallen ess. The Greece of ancient 
time, rich in its treasures of science, literature 
and art, famed for its agricultural and commer- 
cial wealth, is now no more, and in its stead, 
there is left a poor, oppressed, impoverished, and 
enfeebled country. government is one of 
the most inefficient and corrupt, with which a 
nation was ever cursed ; and the people, robbed 
by the soldiery, and harassed by their rulers, 
cultivate the lands, only to satisfy the systematic 
exactions of their tyrants. In some parts of the 
kingdom, tired of laboring in the fields, for bene- 
fits which others will enjoy, many of the peasan- 
try have formed themselves into bands of rob- 
bers, and infesting the public roads, live by the 
oe of travellers; and if by chance there 

into their hands any hated official, he is sure 
to be visited with the full measure of their ven- 
ce, in the form of tortures and a horrible 
eath—unless, indeed, the chances of a heavy 
sweet delights of rev: . robability, 
the expulsion of Ge wok ki Otho from ihe 
throne would be the greatest blessing that could 
be conferred on Greece.—Freeman’s Journal. 


A Taovcut ror Younc Mzen.—No wreck 
is so shocking to behold as that of a dissolute 
young man. (n the person of the debauchee or 
inebriate, infamy is written. How nature hangs 
labels over him to testify her distrast at the ex- 
ample! How she loosens all his joints, sends 
his muscles, and bends forward 


Henrich Heine once remarked that the rich 
were too apt to think that authors and artists, like 


green fruit, were improved by lying upon straw. 
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ty, 
delicacy, and taste, which render them,in those 
particulars, much superior to men of stronger 
and more consistent minds, who laugh at them. 
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THOU WILT COME NO MORE, 


"No, no, thou wilt never come again ; 
Thine eyes so soft and clear, 
That shone like violets after rain, 
Will ne’er like violets ope again, 
Though other springs are here. 


And we must miss thee everywhere ; 
Where’er our feet may tread, 

A voice will come upon the air, 

And speak of one once pure and fair, 
Who now sleeps with the dead. 


The moonlight through the clustering vines . 
Comes dancing on the floor; 
The whip-poor-will with mournful song, 
Makes music all the evening long 
Beside our cottage door. 


But thou, who, in our quiet home, 
Once sat at close of day, 
And watched the moon’s pale, flickering light— 
Whose soft voice mocked the bird of night— 
Hast passed from earth away— 


And we shall see thy face no more; 
Seasons will onward flee— 

The spring, with soft and genial breath, 

Will wake the flowers from transient death : 
Would it might waken thee. 


> 
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JACK BRADLEY’S ADVENTURE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Ar the time of the great fair, or “exposition,” 
or whatever it may be called, at Paris, I happen- 
ed to be mate of a packet ship sailing between 
New York and Havre. Being at the latter city 
when the excitement in consequence of the novel 
show was at the highest pitch, and constantly 
hearing people of all nations and kindred and 
tongues chanting its praises, I felt a very natural 
curiosity to behold the thing with mine own eyes, 
and judge whether Froggy’s crystal palace and 
contents could compsre with the similar play- 
thing but a short time before constructed by their 
cousin Bull across the Channel. Accordingly, 
obtaining a week’s leave of absence from the 
ship, I joined tke immense concourse of pilgrims 
that thronged every road leading to the capital 
and in due course of time found myself in the 
great city. 

Never having been at Paris before, I felt quite 
as much curiosity to become personally acquaint- 
ed with the city itself, its palaces and its places 
of historical interest, as I did to view the more 
useful but less romantic products of the world’s 
industry. So having satisfied my patriotism by 
going into ecstacies at sight of a bewitching Yan- 

26 


kee reaper, and having fallen down and worship- 
ped a most lovely and coquettish 

machine, I determined to devote the rest of my 
time to walking about town and seeing the sights 
therein. 

In pursuance of this plan, it chanced toward 
the close of a delightful afternoon, that 1 was 
sauntering carelessly along the Boulevards, with- 
out any definite object in view, except the 
general one of seeing all I could, and thereby 
getting as much as possible for my time and 
money ; and there was plenty to be seen, you 
may be sure, on that gay and intensely 
French thoroughfare, with its throngs of well and 
ill dressed people, chattering, laughing and ges- 
ticulating as they sat upon the benches beneath 
the trees, or like myself lounged about the plea- 
sant walks, with here and there a squad of 
soldiers off duty, a bevy of grisettes,lovers in pairs 
innumerable, bearded and turbaned Turks, pig- 
French, mingled in Babel-like confusion, while in 
and out among the moving crowd glided the 
stout and watchful sergeants de ville with their 
swords and cocked hats, apparently seeing noth- 
ing, yet in reality observing everything, and ready 
on the instant to pounce upon any self-confident 
individual who might delude himself with the 
belief that he could with impunity fracture any of 
the laws of the empire. 

Pacing slowly along until arriving at the 
corner of the Rue Richelieu, I stopped to gaze 
upon the endless stream of gay equipages that 
crowded the broad avenue. Every description 
of “drag” was there, from the unpretending 
hackney coach, to the gorgeous turn-out of a 


“ Ah, that is all very pretty, and very nice, no 
doubt !” thought I to myself, with a little bit of 
a feeling of envy, as I gaped at the magnificent 
carriages and their no less magnificent occupants, 
the coachmen and footmen in livery; the silver- 
mounted harness, and the coat of arms upon the 

. “There you go, seated upon velvet 
cushions, with slap-up quadrupeds to cart you 
about ; half a dozen flunkies to do your chores, 
and see that you don’t fall overboard ; no end of 
a fortune at your command, and probably a stag- 
gering title at the top of the heap; while here 
stand I, who, in my own opinion at least, am as 
good as the best of you, nothing but a poor, con- 
tinually-to-be-sneezed-at Jack Nastyface. Well, 
well,” I muttered, continuing my soliloquy, and 
endeavoring to call in the aid of philosophy, 
“there are compensations in life and nature. 
Now among all these fellows who are rolling in 
wealth, and bursting with greatness, there is not 
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one in a hundred, no, not one in five thousand, and 
T’ll bet my head against a sea cake that I’m 
right, who can reeve a Spanish burton, or even 
set a topmast studding-sail properly in any sort 
of a decent breeze. No, they do not have every 
blessing ; while wealth and station are given them, 
knowledge and ability are given to chaps about 
my size ;” and pleasing myself with such like con- 
soling thoughts, I turned to retrace my steps, 
when I heard some one call my name. 

“ Joe! Joe Grummet,” said a voice, which I 
fancied sounded rather familiar; but having 
stared about me a minute or so without seeing 
any one to father the voice, I concluded I must 
have fancied it alvogether, and was upon the point 
of continuing my walk with that conviction, when 
a flasby carriage drew up by the side of the walk, 
and a gentleman leaning half out of the window 
invited me by word and gesture to enter. 

Now I have always felt it as much my duty to 
respond to an advantageous “call” as if I were 
& parson ; so returning the polite bow of the foot- 
man who opened the carriage door, I hopped in 
and seating myself comfortably, took a good look 
at the gentleman to ascertain what manner of 
man he might be, and having looked, was struck 
flat aback by the discovery that it was no other 
than my old shipmate Jack Bradley. 

“ Well, Joe, are you sleepy ?” he asked, witha 
smile, as I sat gazing stupidly at him. 

“No, not exactly sleepy,” I replied, “but I 
may possibly be dreaming, and to make sure, I’d 
like to have you tell me whether this is really 
you, or somebody else? Take time to consider, 
I don’t want you to answer unadvisedly.” 

“ Upon mature consideration I am inclined to 
believe that you are correct in your conjecture 
that it is me and nobody else.” 

“ That point being settled. where did you come 
from ? how did you get here? whose cart is this, 
and what business have you and I in it ?” 

“ To tell you where I came from, and how I 
came here, would be a long story, Joe ; as for the 
rest, the cart, as you call it, belongs to me, 
bought and paid for, and you and I are taking a 
sail in it because we choose so to do.” 

“ And the fat booby forward holding the tiller 
ropes, and the two lubbers behind with the plush 
breeches and gold lace, I suppose you’ve bought 
and paid for them too ?” 

“Yes, they, too, belong to me, body and 
clothes,” he returned, with an air of satisfaction. 

“ Well, it’s none of my business, Jack, how 
you came by so much flashy trumpery, so I 
wont ask the question ; however, if you insist upon 
telling me, why, I'll try to listen.” 
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drive slowly, he began his story; but we 
let him proceed, it may be as well to give the 
reader some insight into his early history, and 
the reason of my astonishment at finding him 
when and where I did. 

At the commencement of my acquaintance 
with Jack Bradley, he was a brilliant and some- 
what fast student at one of the most popular 
colleges of New BHngland. An orphan, his 
pocket was kept in countenance by a wealthy 
relation, whose heir he had every reason to sup- 
pose he would be; but before his studies were 
half completed, the old gentleman saw fit to leave 
this world, which would have been all right 
enough, had he left a will too; but as he didn’t, 
other heirs put forward their claims, and Jack 
was stripped of everything but his clothes and 
his debts, of which they could not find it in their 
hearts to deprive him. Soon after this unplea- 
sant event, happening to run afoul of Jack in 
Boston, he gave me the history of his misfor- 
tunes, and asked my advice as to the easiest way 
for a young fellow who didn’t know how to do 
anything, to obtain a livelihood and something 
more. Sailor-like, I advised him to make a 
virtue of necessity, come the patriotic and serve 
his country in a government ship. The idea 
struck him favorably, and before night we had 
him all rigged out in a blue shirt and a jacket 
of a thousand buttons. Having known each 
other on shore, we were naturally a good deal to- 
gether on board the ship, I acting the part of a dry 
nurse towards him, showing him the ropes, put- 
ting him up to the moves, and teaching him what 
little of seamanship he ever knew. He was a 
lively, active, go.ahead chap, whom everybody 
liked, and I had no reason to suppose that he 
disliked the service or ever regretted having 
entered it. 

In the course of the cruise we stopped at 
Marseilles, and our mess getting shore leave, we 
started fora night’s drift through the city. Here, 
Jack somehow strayed away from the party, and 
though he was hunted after diligently, nothing 
was heard of him for some time and he was 
given up as a deserter, when, after the lapse of a 
week or ten days, he, to the surprise of every 
one, returned voluntarily to the ship, and with 
his clothes dreadfully soiled and nearly worn out, 
and himself apparently half starved. He would 
give no account of where he had been, or what 
he had been doing, but continued silent and 
thoughtfal, saying little even to me. 

Continuing our cruise, we passed up the 
Mediterranean, and it was several months before 
we again dropped our mud hooks at Marseilles ; 


Jack grinned, and telling the coachman to 


but ne sooner did the opportunity offer than Jack 
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was off again, and from that time I neither saw 
nor heard anything of him until we met so un- 
expectedly on the Boulevards of Paris, after an 
interval of half a dozen years. We will now let 
Jack go on with his story. 

“ You remember, Joe, the night of our arrival 
at Marseilles, that we went cruising about the 
town from one place to another until you might 
look two ways for the shortest cut to daylight.” 

“Which means, that we were out till mid- 
night.” 

“ Precisely, but you needn’t put yourself to 
the trouble of interrupting me. Well, that 
species of amusement not being quite so much 
to my taste as it probably was to you old salts, I 
_ took the first opportunity to slip away unobserv- 
ed, to have a quiet stroll by myself. Having 
pranced about the city an hour or so, it occurred 
to me that having for such a length of time slept 
only in a hammock, it would be a good idea to 
try how an old-fashioned bed would feel. So 
backing my maintopsail at the first public house 
I asked for a room, was shown one, peeled and 
went to bed; but going to bed was my share of 
a night’s rest; sleep was out of the question. 
The noise of carriages in the street, and people 
moving about the house disturbed me, and when 
this gradually subsided, a most unlovely cur in 
the yard felt it his duty to set up a prolonged 
bowl in a melancholy minor key, which elicited 
corresponding yelps from all the ill-conditioned 
pups in the neighborhood. This performance 
concluded, an unearthly screeching arose from 
the roofs of the outbuildings. Cat calling unto 
cat, and Tommy answering through night’s misty 
shroud, back to the noisy whelps that called to 
him aloud, as Byron didn’t say. . There is noth- 
ing makes me more nervous than to lay in bed 
without the ability to sleep ; and wild with anger 
I sprang from the bed, dove into my clothes, and 
out of the house with marvellous celerity. It was 
a warm starlight night, and being wholly indif-. 
ferent as to the direction or extent of my ramble, 
I left the city behind me and walked slowly along 
the great road leading to Toulon. A walk of 
several miles brought me to a portion of the road, 
bordered on either side by large trees, rising 
from among the straggling undergrowth that 
covered the fields. Being somewhat fatigued I 
threw myself upon the grass, in a small clear 
space among the bushes, and almost immediately 
fell into a doze. Many minutes could not have 
elapsed ere I was aroused by the sound of voices 
near me. Cautiously and silently making an 
opening through the bushes, I obtained a distant 
view of the speakers. Four strong and muscular 
men, evidently belonging to the worst class of 


the lower orders of the Parisian population, were 
standing in the shadow of a tree talking in low 
and earnest tones. 

“*T tell you the carriage will pass here in less 
than five minutes,’ said one of the men, in 
reply to an expression of doubt from his com- 

ns. 

“ * Well then, since you are so sure of it, what 
do you propose to do, slit the old fellow’s wind- 
pipe ?’ asked another of the group. 

“ ‘No, no, nothing of that kind,’ responded 
the first speaker ; ‘we must try the other dodge. 
There was rather too much trouble about that 
last job, to make me anxious to do any more 
knife work at present. But look sharp, he’s com- 
ing now, as I told you.’ 

“ A distant rumbling of wheels betokened the 
approach of a carriage, and my respectable 
neighbors, each drawing a pistol from his pocket, 
awaited its coming. 

“*Well, Jack Bradley,’ said I to myself, 
‘here’s a fine opening fora young man to dis- 
tinguish himself as an amateur policeman.’ But 
amoment’s reflection convincing me that a discov- 
ery of my vicinity would in all probability result 
in an opening of @ young man desirous of dis- 
tinguishing himself as an amateur policeman by 
the thievishly inclined gentlemen before mention- 
ed, I wisely kept quiet as possible. 

The carriage, driven at a rapid rate, soon came 
abreast of my hiding place, when our friends 
made a simultaneous dash at the horses’ heads, 
and with some little difficulty succeeded in stop- 
ping them. They were evidently experienced 
hands at the business, for in an incredibly short 
space of time they had the driver and the occu- 
pant of the carriage seeurély bound, their pockets 
rifled, and themselves tumbled together in a heap 
in the bottom of the vehicle. Then removing a 
small trunk or box, they turned the carriage in. 
an opposite direction from whence it came, and 
hitting the horses several smart cuts with the 
whip, started them off ata deuce of a pace. 

“ Now your story book, or theatrical sailor, 
upon finding himself similarly situated, would 
forthwith, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
have sprung all unarmed as he was, into the 
midst of the four rascals, and with herculean 
strength laid about him with such good effect as: 
in afew minutes to have seven of the eight. 
villains stretched upon the ground, when a des- 
perate combat would ensue between him and the- 
leader of the sixteen discumfited desperadoes,. 
who would of course turn out to be the renegade 
Count of Pizerinctum, which discovery would 
raise the very old scratch with the sailor, and. 


cause him to pitch im at such # rate as in less. 
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than two hours to completely vanquish the 
rascally count and spread him out by the side of 
the inanimate bodies of his thirty-two companions 
in crime, when the sailor, himself desperately 
wounded, would stagger a few steps, stop, drop 
the weapon from his hand, stagger a few more 
steps, stretch out his hands before him, gaze 
fixedly into the air, and marmuring in an awe- 
struck voice, ‘ Spirit of the wronged and sainted 
Adeliza, thou art avenged!’ would fall smack 
upon the stiffening corpses of his sixty-four foe- 
men and give up the ghost in a most charming 
and romantic manner to two bars of slow music. 


“ This,” continued Jack, “would have been 
the proper course for a hero to pursue ; but being 
no hero and nothing but a very ordinary Yankee 
sailor, Icontented myself with snapping off a 
severe cud of tobacco, and waiting to see what 
would turn up next.” 

“ Having listened to the sound of the carriage 
wheels till it died away in the distance, our robbers 
shouldered the box, with the contents of which 
they seemed to be pretty well acquainted, and 
passing my place of concealment so close as to 
‘give me a decidedly queerish feeling, kept on 
through the underbrush, whither I immediately 
followed, keeping at a safe distance you may be 
sure, being guided rather by the sound of their 
footsteps and the rustling of the bushes than by 
sight. In this way I tracked them for a distance 
of at least a mile, when they halted, and I came 
within an ace of betraying himself by not becom- 
ing aware of the fact until I was almost upon 
them. They did not perceive me, however ; so 
creeping stealthily along, I was enabled to secrete 
myself in a clump of bushes but a few feet from 
them, where I could observe all their motions 
and overhear all that was said. The spot where 
they stopped was a small, clear space of perhaps 
twenty square yards, among the bushes, covered 
with dried grass and leaves, and presenting no 
appearance of having been disturbed by man for 
years; butafew minutes of hurried labor on 
their part disclosed the fact that it was the local- 
ity of a cache, or place for burying their ill-gotten 
treasures. The dried leaves being carefully re- 
moved and a large flat stone raised from its place, 
the fellow who appeared to be the master spirit 
of the gang, proceeded to pick the lock of the 
lately stolen trunk. 

“ « Now then, boys,’ said he, when this was 
accomplished, ‘shell out whatever you took from 
the old cove ; we want nothing about our persons 
to identify us with this night’s job, and the stuff 
will be all the better for being salted down for a 
few months.’ 

“ The fellows hereupon emptied their pockets 
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of a variety of jewelry, which the leader deposit- 
ed in the box, and taking from among a con- 
siderable number of similar ones a rouleau of 
gold coin, he distributed it among them. The 
box was now placed withim the cavity in the earth, 
the stone replaced, and the dried leaves scattered 
over the spot so as to obliterate any trace of the 
surface having been disturbed. 

“ All being arranged to their satisfaction, they 
proceeded to take themselves off, but instead of 
retreating by the way they came, they ad- 
vanced directly toward my hiding place. Now 
if I was merely spinning a yarn for amusement, 
I should probably say that, petrified by a sense 
of danger, I remained rooted tothe ground. But 
such was not the case. Dropping upon all fours I 
rooted my way among the bushes in a decidedly 
hoggish manner, and with much celerity as that 
style of locomotion would admit. The robbers 
kept close to my trail for some minutes, and I] 
must have squirmed along several hundred yards 
before they finally passed me and I felt it pru- 
dent to resume my position in society as an 
upright man ; and having done so, I was at no 
little loss to decide what steps to pursue next. 
In this dilemma I very naturally continued to 
take steps straight ahead until I reached the 
road, where I stopped to deliberate. My first 
impulse was to hunt you up, and get your advice 
upon the matter ; and as first impressions, they 
say, go a good way, my first impression of what 
was proper went as faras Marseilles, and took 
me along with it. 

“ Day was breaking when I reached the city,and 
as I spanked along the street toward the villan- 
ous locality in which you delighted to pass your 
time, my attention was attracted toward a crowd 
of persons where there appeared to be a scuffle 
going on. Thinking there might be a free fight, 
and having no objections to taking the kinks out 
of my arms by indulging in a few rounds, I 
mixed with the crowd. 

«What's up I inquired of a seedy indivi- 
dual near me ; whereupon he proceeded with all 
the loquacity of a Frenchman, to inform me as to 
the particulars of the robbery to which I had been 
& witness, and furthermore that the occupants of 
the carriage having found means to release them- 
selves from the confinement in which the robbers 
placed them, had forthwith returned and given 
the alarm; that the police had turned out in 
force, guarding every avenue to the city, and had 
just succeeded in arresting four men whom the 
coachman identified as the thieves, although none 
of the stolen property had been found upon them. 

“I was just upon the point of betraying my 
knowledge of the affair, when one of your oft-re- 
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peated lessons to me, how to keep out of diffi- 
culty on board ship occurred to me, to wit, that 
profound ignorance was profound safety, and 
that if I would keep myself clear of a great deal 
of other people’s trouble which would become 
my own by interference, and no thanks for it 
either, I must be a fool upon all occasions, and 
not be induced to know anything at any price. 
“« ¢ What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,’ thinks I to myself, and if Joe Grum- 
met’s advice is good at sea, it must be particu- 
larly bunkum in Marseilles; so, extricating my- 
self from the crowd, I crowded sail for the place 
where I had seen you the night before, but to 
my disappointment I found that you with the 
rest of the boys had already gone on board the 
ship. I had little inclination to do likewise, forI 
could not help thinking of that celebrated ‘tide in 
the affairs of men,’ and fancying the cache among 
the bushes to be, if not high water mark itself, at 
all events, pretty near it. 

“ Accordingly, fortifying myself with three or 
four breakfasts—for I was hungry as a Roman 
Catholic shark in the middle of Lent, I stowed 
away a cubic foot of cold ham, with bread in 
proportion in my pockets, and started back to 
the scene of my last night’s adventure. I made 
no doubt of being able to go straight to the spot ; 
but in this I was disappointed. It had been too 
dark on my first visit to enable me to distinguish 
any prominent objects, and as I had left in such 
a harry, [had not thought to make any marks 
by which to be guided. The clear space among 
the bushes I found to be by no means unique, 
there being many thousand similar spots scatter- 
ed for miles over the fields, and in every parti- 
ular as like two thieves to the real place. 

“ All that day I hunted, and passed the night 
beneath the trees. The next and the next day’s 
search was equally fruitless, while in the mean 
time, my scanty supply of money was rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the commissariat department ; so that at 
the close of the tenth day’s search I found myself 
half starved, out of money, grub and patience. 
There was nothing for it but to return to the 
ship, which I did, sulky as @ bear, as you re- 
member. It didn’t strike me that there was any 
necessity of taking a speaking trumpet and 
announcing my adventure to all the world, so I 
kept my own counsel, and whatever stray articles 
of value I could lay my hands on, to enable me 
to fly my kite for another search at some fature 


“The months that elapsed ere we again touch- 
ed at Marseilles, were the longest I ever passed ; 
it seemed to me like so many years. I. could 
neither think nor dream of anything else beside 


Monte Christo and his countless millions, and 
imagine myself in a like predicament. At length, 
to my inexpressible joy, we received orders to up 
stick for the haven where I would be. My shore 
liberty was of course stopped on account of my 
previous desertion, but a few shillings to the 
marine on guard on the forecastle, rendered the 
unfortunate man perfectly blind, so that I found 
no difficulty in slipping over the bow and swim- 
ming to the shore, the very first night of our 
arrival. 

“ Once more on good dry land, I felt worth a 
dozen sailors, and forthwith directed my steps 


toward the haunts of the web-footed, where the 
information I desired could most readily be ob- 
tained 


“Upon inquiry I learned that the four robbers 
had been sent to the hulks, every man of 
them—but that none of the stolen property had 
been recovered, notwithstanding extraordinary 
inducements had been held out to the prisoners 
to disclose where it might be found, not so much. 
for the amount of money lost, as for very 
important papers which the box contained ; but 
the scamps refused to divulge with a pertinacity 
for which people found it difficult to account, but 
which I very well understood, a8 upon the 
memorable night of the robbery, I had seen that 
their cache contained very much more than that 
one box, the discovery of which would have 
probably consigned them to the gallows. 

“T also learned that the person who had been 
robbed—an old gentleman—had received such a 
shock from fright, that for several weeks he cor- 
tinued in an almost insensible condition, when 
he died, leaving a large estate with two claim- 
ants. One, a Mademoiselle Marie Le Marle, a 


young girl whom he had publicly acknowledged ss 


his heir, and the other a roystering young fellow, 
a sort of nephew of two removes, who would in 
all probability obtain the estate in the absence of 
the old gentleman’s will, which was supposed to 
have been in the stolen box. 

“This was quite as much as I cared to know; 
80 quitting the city as speedily as possible, to 
avoid falling in with any of our ship’s company, 
I renewed my search for the artificial gold mine. 
For several days my search was wholly unsuc- 
cessful, but at length, when almost ready to give 
it.up in despair, I stumbled upon the place by 
the merest accident. I cannot give you the par- 
ticulars of how I felt and what I did upon the 
occasion, for I don’t know myself, I was in such 
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period. 
a state of excitement. I only know that upon 

disinterring the precious remains I found in Sit 

various packages—evidently the spoils of many } 

robberies—gold coin to the amount of several wa 
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ficiency to my pockets, I returned the rest to its 
hiding place and fell to work examining the 
papers, of which there were quite a number. 
Almost the first one I opened proved to be a will 
signed’ by a Monsieur Le Marle in favor of 
Mademoiselle Marie ; the rest were title deeds of 
one thing and another, the examination of which 
I put off to a more convenient season. Pocket- 
ing the papers, I returned to the city, invested a 
portion of my capital in a suit of exquisite Par- 
isian garments, visited a barber, and had my- 
self beautified, and the ground plan of a pair of 
moustaches staked out under my nose, and set 
out to hunt up Mademoiselle Marie Le Marle. 

“Tn this I did not experience much difficulty, 
for her youth, her beauty, and her misfortunes 
made her pretty well known ; but in going to her 
residence I had a narrow escape from being cap- 
tured bya party of our ship’s officers that I met 
on the street, who knew me despite my change 
of dress, and from whom I escaped only after a 
long chase. Mademoiselle Marie I found to be 
an uncommonly smooth-looking little lady, with 
whom almost any young chap would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid falling in love right 
off. I stated my business at once. She was first 
surprised, then pleased, then overjoyed, and 
then she cried into a handkerchief for half an 
hour. 

“Upon my inquiring what steps she intended 
to pursue in regard to the will, and other papers, 
she said she didn’t know, that the lawyer her 
uncle had always employed had been retained 
by the other claimant to the estate, that noné of 
her relations had offered their assistance since it 
became probable the will would not be found, 
and, in short, that she didn’t know who to apply 
w. 


“ ¥ offered to devote myself to her service until 
her business was arranged. The offer was joy- 
fally accepted. The fact of my returning her 
the papers at all, she said, was sufficient guar- 
antee of my honesty of purpose. 1 informed her 
that, to accomplish the business, it would be 
necessary for her toaceompany me to Paris. She 
hesitated, and finally agreed to go if Fidele—a 
terrible old fright—could go with her. I consent- 
ed, of course. We went to Paris, we went to- 
gether, we were a good deal together for three 
months, after our arrival in Paris, at the end of 
which period she was put in undisputed possess- 
ion of a mighty nice little property. All I had 
promised to do having been accomplished, I 
called upon Marie one evening to take my heave 
of her. She was in a very lively mood. I told her 


ment she began attentively examining the pat- 
tern of her apron. I further informed her that I 
expected to leave the next morning ; she became 
absorbed in the contemplation of the toes of her 
boots, I took her hand and said good-by ; she— 

“ Halloa, here we are at home,” said Jack, as 
the carriage drew up at the door of an aristocrat- 
ic-looking house. “ As you are going to stop 
here with me during the remainder of your stay 
in Paris, I shall let my wife tell you the rest of 
the story.” 


ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 


ers, & sto " 
very 8i in iteelf, affords tmatter to laugh at. 
In one of the windows in an apartment situated 
on the much crowded and fashionable walking 
place called le Boulevard des Jtaliens, a most wick- 
op passers-by. is 
the habit Of callin out day long the 
ion. usands of persons are ng the spot 
at every moment of the day, ont to a late 
hour in the evening, and as it so happens that 
amongst a hund Egonga some ten bear the 
name of Edward, all the Edwards walking past 
the spot look suddenly up to the house, exclaim- 
ing “hein?’ It suffices that one single person 
looks in a surprised manner up to some _particu- 
lar point an of inquisitive 
ns. in out “ Edward, 
Edward new Edwards have 
arrived at the spot, where they find themselves 
called by their name, and the crowd bursts out 
in a great hter at the expense of the teased 
Edwards. Ihave never known a hmmorist of 
wed imperturbability than this parrot is. 
lot all the parrots are humorists, but many a 
humorist is nothing else than such an in - 
tary comica) parrot.—Paris Correspondence. 


LOCO FOCO MATCHES. 


These useful. honsehold conveniences were 
first introduced tothe public in 1836. An ex- 
change, speaking of the match trade, says: A. 
0. Phillips, of 


Massachusetts, was 
the first person who took out a patent for their 


manufacture. The composition is a preparation 
of chalk, phosphorns and glue, and is made as 
follows :—An ounce of glue is dissolved in warm 
water ; to this is added four ounces of fine pul- 
verized chalk, and stirred until it forms 
thick paste. One ounce of phosphorus is then 
added, and the whole are well incorporated to- 
ther. Into this the ends of the mate 

ve been i 


match factories in this country is located in Troy. 


It makes about $1000 worth a week.—Albany 
Atlas. 


Recei onghts as | and treat 
as guests, 


I was about to leave Paris, at which announce- 


your desires 
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dried—are dipped, and then laid in rows on slips 
of paper, cut wide enough to lap over the ends of 


TO MY LITTLE FRIEND. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Binging gaily where thou may, 
Full of life and full of play ; 
Full of joy and full of glee, 
What's this world of care to thee? 


What's its many scenes of woe, 
Thou too young for them to know; 
Life to thee now bright appears, 
In this world of many tears. 


On thy face there rests a smile, 

Pure and free from earthly guile; 
Round thee friends do clustering come, 
To shield their little darling one. 


Singing gaily where thou may, 
Pass life’s hours with joy away; 
And if troubles thou shouldst meet, 
May they part before thy feet. 


Flowers bright I trust will spread 
Where thou may be wandering led; 
And life’s river here below, 

Softly, ‘ Addie,” fer thee flow. 


Oft I think of days gone here, 

When by me thy form was near; 

And thy love thou there did show, 

By the kiss thou "Id pure bestow. 

But they’ve paseed—those days are gone, 
Bright ones then, for which I mourn; 
Hearts who then “ bright hope” they bore, 
Now lay crushed with hope no more. 


» 
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THAT SEMI-ANNUAL ACCOUNT, 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


To have a bill thrust in our hands which we 
were not conscious of owing, generally makes a 
man savage to more than one. In the first 
place, he wonders at the audacity of the collector 
who presents it; and in the next place, he vents 
his indignation upon the contractor. The poor 
misguided wife, who in an evil hour was de- 
coyed by the flattering vender of silks and gos- 
samer and laces to “open an account”’ with the 
feeling that a thousand unforeseen occurrences 
may make the payment easy before a whole half 
year has passed away, and who feels the abso- 
lute importance of dressing her children as other 
young ladies are clothed, thinking thereby 
somebody’s attention may be caught by the 
“ fine feathers,” and well knowing it will save a 
perpetual teasing for the articles she has just 
purchased, puts off the pay-day without many 
sleepless nights until she is amazed that July 
has come along so suddenly. 

That fierce ring at the door has been answered 
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glance towards her, as she took the yellow en- 
velope and immediately proceeded up stairs, 
He then cast his eyes again towards his news- 
paper, but not to read it. Mrs. Tasewell is his 
second wife. He has been very well satisfied 
with his connection with her, but those unfortu- 
nate daughters that he married too, he did not 
covenant to support, and but for these, his 
home would be a happy one. He is sometimes 
a little jealous at the private manceavring which 
is carried on in the spare chamber; he has seen 
splendid dresses slipped suddenly into the ward- 
robe just as he entered the room, and he has 
been puzzled to know how his wife expended all 
her pin money. The young ladies have been 
teachers in private families, but since their 
mother married into so “‘ good a home,” one of 
them has become delicate and cannot bear the 
drudgery, while the other is waiting a chance to 
go south, where salaries are more remunerative.. 

Poor Mr. Tasewell! He had no children by 
his first wife, and the very thought that every- 
where and in all places he is for the first time 
called “father,” now he is past his prime, al- 
ways makes him uneasy. It seems to him the 
appellation was never so freely used by any fam- 
ily toward the genuine parent. And then they 
are so affectionate! Just as he was playing the 
rubber game with his old bachelor friend, Mr. 
Pitt, the other evening, Miss Sophronia ap- 
proached him and accompanied her good night 
with such a violent kiss, that it made the old 
gentleman really inquire “ what’s trumps ?” 

Sometimes Mr. Tasewell sits and muses why 
he got married the second time; but then he 
calls to mind the necessary appendage of a wife 
who is interested to save his effects from de- 
struction, and he remembers what losses he en- 
countered during nis six months’ widowship, 
when all his drawers were left empty by that 
“well recommended housekeeper,” who com- 
plained with two servants to help her along, and 
how fast groceries seemed to evaporate—sugar 
and butter disappearing strangely, the bag of 
coffee lightened very perceptibly in a weck’s 
time, and the chest of tea diminished full one 
half—besides the running account over the way 
being double that of any previous months in 
housekeeping. And then when he told his 
trials to his intimate friends, the reply always 
came: “ Well, you must get you a good wife to 
superintend these things !” 

Now Mr. Tasewell had a mortal aversion to 
making love or following the course of a long 
courtship, When he decided whom to marry, 
he should do so, and his friends all corres- 


ponded in recommending the widow Elsie Tufts 


by herself, and Mr. Tasewell only cast a furtive 
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as a suitable person for number two. The 
widow had not much property—a small farm 
upon which was a house, a barn and a vegetable 
garden ; the rest was neither tillage, pasturage 
nor mowing land, simply because it was all run 
out. 

Mr. Tasewell was a retired city grocer. He 
had failed twice in his life, but closed up with 
honorable discharges, and was now reckoned by 
the assessors to be worth about thirty thousand, 
althongh he paid taxes for but fifteen of it. 
But what he called his own, he always felt a 
disposition to keep ; he never expected that the 
Tufts children in speaking of his property, 
would call it “ours.” Still, as he must have a 
wife for reasons assigned, he called upon the 
widow and inquired of her how she should like to 
live near the great city. 

She did not hesitate long, but she wiped the 
corner of one eye, and spoke of “poor Mr. 
Tufts as having been such a good husband, that 
it would require an indulgent person to fill his 
place. Still, it was so difficult for a widow to 
manage her affairs alone, and everybody took 
advantage of ladies in her position, yet she must 
say”—and she stammered a little here—“ that 
—she—had a proposition already under consid- 
eration, but—” and here she ended. 

Mr. Tasewell went back and thought it all 
over at home. The widow Tufts was well 
looking, of a fair reputation, had no incum- 
brances, as her children supported themselves 
and paid their board when at home; she could 
let her farm for enough for her own pocket 
money, and with her stock of housekeeping ar- 
ticles, added to those which remained to him, he 
thought on the whole the next Sabbath he would 
spend with her. 

Mr. Tasewell was no beau. He dressed just 
above being shabby, and never owed a tailor’s 
bill in his life; but now before starting on this 
expedition, he appeared in a new suit, and be- 
ing well cropped and trimmed and dyed at the 
barber’s, he really was a well conditioned man. 
But still he knew not his competitor, and in 
fact never did. In one fortnight from that time, 
there was no widow Tufts. The young ladies 
at once fell into the habit of calling “father,” 
and they were so fond of him that all at once 
they both took a vacation which seemed not 
likely to terminate. 

Mr. Tasewell was in the third year of his 
second marriage. The daughters had two suc- 
cessive seasons carried him to watering places, 
and now @ journey to the White Hills was pro- 
jected ; and just as it was about being consum- 
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sented for payment. This incident gave Mrs. 
Tasewell a fit of the blues, which for want of 
knowing the cause of the disease, the step-father 
interpreted as a letter from some old lover 
whose position was so eligible that he was wont 
to tease one who refused him. Surely Mr. 
Tasewell was a very jealous man! Yet the 
more he pondered, the more certain grew the 
fact. He refused to take the journey; he grew 
sullen and morose, sat much alone, was gone 
nearly all day, and was dispirited when he re- 
turned. His wife, too,saw the improbability of 
being able to pay the bill which so vexed her, 
and the collector had called for the third time. 

The daughters were aroused by this state of 
things again to return to their old avocations, 
and discharge the debt which was incurred solely 
on their account. The event proved so happy 
_in its termination, that we were induced to tell 
the story for the benefit of any who may have 
settled upon their step-fathers without an invita- 
tion, merely to become “ pets.” Long before 
the bill was paid, Mrs. Tasewell had relieved 
her husband of his jealousy by informing him 
of the cause of her unhappiness, and it is need- 
less to add that the step-father at once liquidated 
the debt, assuming the young ladies for his pay- 
masters. The old couple now walk, ride, chat 
and enjoy each other’s society with the greatest 
freedom ; the girls are welcomed home to spend 
their vacations, but they will never fail to re- 
member that their father married the widow 
Tufts, and not her two daughters. 

This remembrance is likely to operate well 
for them. In one of those hot days when nearly 
all business is suspended, Mr. Tasewell called 
upon his attorney to draft his will from dicta- 
tion. The legal gentleman being a bachelor, 
has since become introduced to Miss Sophronia, 
and we may as well close by adding, “ straws 
tell which way the wind blows.” 


ECHO ANSWERING. 


What must be done to conduct a newspaper 
t?—* Write.” 
for a farmer to assist him ? 
—* System.” 
What would give s blind man the greatest de- 
light Light.” 
What is the best counsel given by @ justice 
of the Peace.” 


“Sighs.” —Christian Freeman, 


The threshold of lite is known by there 
the number21 on the door. Knock boldly 


mated, the unlucky semi-annual bill was pre- | 


your head up—and enter “like a man.” 


= 
hat cry is the greatest terrifier #—“ Fire.” 
What are some women’s chief exercise ?— 


A HARVEST HYMN. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


The yellow fruit, the mellow fruit 
Is dropping from the trees, 
The golden grain on hill and plain 
Is waving in the breeze. 
Then cheerily and merrily 
The harvesting begin, 
And reap the field and store the yield, 
Till all is gathered in. 


The God above, the God of love, 
Has smiled upon the year, 


Nor fail to raise a hymn of praise 
To whom the praise is due. 


The chilling air, the killing air 
Of winter soon will blow, 

But little need the farmer heed 
The storms of rain and snow; 

For cosily and prosily 
Before the cheerful blaze, 

With plenty crowned and friends around, 
He'll pass the winter days. 


+ 


THE IMPERIAL KEYS, 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Iw the year of our Lord 249, Philip the Arabian 
was Emperor of Rome ; an arbitrary man of great 
learning and a foreigner. Hated by the people, 
and in turn hating them, his administration was 
attended by myriad difficulties, and no one won- 
dered when a rumor flew thousand-tongued 
through the city, that the immense army on the 
northern frontier had revolted. 

“Thave awaited it long,” cried one of the Plebs 
to another, on the Capitoline Hill, “and Decius 
is to be sent to them !” 

“Decius? How know you ?” eagerly interro- 
gated a tall, stately woman, closely veiled, who 
was passing at the moment. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Per Jove! By my learning, good woman!” 
but his interrogator had already left him, and 
was sweeping swiftly down the Sacra Via. Cross- 
ing the foram witha light but commanding step, 
she stopped before the amphitheatre a moment, 
where two men were leading a royal Bengal tiger 
in chains, and heavy with narcotics, towards his 
claustram. 

“On whom is he to fatten?” asked she, of the 


keepers. : 
*“On whom the emperor wills,”’ said the first. 


neither gladiators nor Christians shall we see torn 
up this two months; and he and his fellow, a 


Nubian lion, that would make your mouth water, 

may lose their claws in ease, for aught he careth.” 

“Christians?” asked she, “ anything that way?” 

The drowsy beast slowly turned his green, 

cavernous eyes upon her. 

“ Less asked, less known. Yet they do say, 

that Vitellius,” and he looked up, keenly, “is 

preparing us some work.” But the woman was 

gone ere he finished. 

“ A Christian herself! I’ll warrant her!” the 

other added. 

“Not she. It is Marina, thou clod! who was, 

last ides, the emperor’s wife.” 

Meanwhile Marina went on her way, and 

finally disappeared beneath the peristyle, and 
within the arch of the palace on the Palatine. 
Sweeping aside a heavy curtain, she came at last 
to a large apartment opening on the inner court, 
and whose tesselated pavement was kept always 
cool by shade, and whose air, by a fountain, that, 
dashing aloft through a far dome, iced the tem- 
perature of the upper apartments. Lying on the 
pavement, pillowed only by her white arm, lay 
another woman, younger, perhaps, and fairer 
than Marina, for unveiling herself, the other dis- 
played eyes, large, black and hollow; cheeks, 
from which a fortnight’s trouble had rubbed the 
bloom and roundness; lips, pale and bleeding, 
where she had slightly torn them with her teeth. 
Her black hair was coiled around her head and 
fastened by a silver arrow, and her tall figure 
was almost disproportionately round and slender, 
as she bent above the sleeper. The golden hair 
of the latter, broken from its gemmed netting, 
streamed in curls over the black squares of the 
pavement, her thin, white garments showed the 
symmetry of her limbs. Not so tall as Marina, 
she still might have been above the medium size. 
Her lips, parted above pearls, were crimson, and 
a soft flush of health glowed on the cheek just 
touched by long, brown lashes. From her hand 
a scroll had fallen. Marina took it up ; it was the 
gospels in Greek. 

“ As expected,” murmured she ; « the book I 
gave her, foul wretch of a Christian! Bat Z 
have brought her toit. 7 have sealed her fate! and 
she the daughter of Vitellius, high priest of Ju- 
piter. I could destroy her!” and she looked it- 
But the next moment changing her manner, as 
the sleeper opened a pair of hazel eyes: “ News, 
dearest !”’ she whispered ; “guess, Valeria, whatit 
may be.” 

The daughter of the high priest rose, and con- 
cealing the scroll within her drapery, questioned 


That is,” added the other, “to starve. For 


quickly, “ Good or bed ?” 
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“Both. And as you take it.” 
“ Decius t” 
_ “Is to be sent to the revolted army.” 


“That is foolish in Philip. The soldiers love 


Decius, and will proclaim him.’’ 
“ Have a care what thou sayest !’”” 


“Dost thou hope, Marina, to be empress 


again ?” 


“Not Philip's. And scarcely do I regret that 
Iam not now. See. I am free from a chain I 
loathed, though the chain was gilded and I was 


proud to wear it!” 


“ Tell me how it was, Marina !” and the gentle 


girl laid her hand on the other with a caress, and 


seated her beside herself. Marina waited an in- 


stant, and then vehemently burst forth : 
“Tf I was an unfaithful wife, Philip could not 
have known what I took such pains to conceal ! 
If I loved another—if I loved Decius—” 
“ Decius ?”’ cried Valeria, involuntarily press- 
ing her hand to her heart, as if to still its beating, 


“One thing, Marina. Did he love, too ?” 
“ And if he did?” 
’ “I could not think of him then, as now. He 
would cease to be noble.” 
“You speak plainly! It matters not. No. 
Think nobly now, as ever, of Decius. Hescorn- 
ed my advances. Do not dream that for that I 
despair. If we three live, thou shalt yet see me die 


“Iam not now!” she answered, exultingly. 
“Thatday! All the caresses he ever afforded, 
had he repeated ; kissing my lips a thousand 
times, twining his white fingers in my long hair 
— it was perfumed and loose then, and I had color 
in my cheeks, my eyes were not hollow, and my 
lips were full and red—I was magnificent! I 
knew it. I obeyed him, and loved—” 

“ Hush ! do not say it.” 

“ That day,” as if it gave her a pleasure to re- 
peat it, “I woke early and called my maids. 
When my toilet was completed, I looked round 
for my bunch of keys, small, golden keys, and I 
wore them, though useless, as every Roman wife 
does, at my waist. They were not where I placed 
them, nor on the floor, nor in the caskets. My 
maids knew not what I sought. They were 
missing! Valeria, when a Roman matron is be- 
reft of her keys, she is irrevocably divorced. I 
leaned one hand on the table, and pressed the 
other on my heart, as you did just now, Valeria. 
I could almost have pitied you. The great pol- 
ished mirror hung opposite me; I saw myself 


me. I left my astonished maids, and sought the 
atrium, where I knew Philip would be breakfast- 
ing alone. 
““« My keys !’ demanded I, authoritatively. 
“Without rising, he answered: ‘I have sent 
the imperial keys to the Empress Julia—my 
wife !’ 

Your wife? And who am I?’ 

«That, at least, is not your title,’ said he, 
with a short laugh. 

««« Who was I yesterday ?’ I questioned. 

“« Ah!’ he returned, ‘ yesterday I was besotted 
and adored you. Torday I am undeceived.’ 

“Why not have killed me, Philip ?” 

“*Tt will be greater pain for you to live. 
Leave ma My messengers are already es- 
corting the beautiful Julia hither ; well pleased 
to be an empress !’ 

“*And the Empress Marina’? asked I, 
doubtfully. 

“« There is no such person. You will leave 
me!’ said he, coldly. 

“ All things grew dark to me, the room and the 
light. With my former rank and power, I could 
obtain all; now, I was obscure andimpotent. I 
sat down and thought. A shout arose without, 
a confusion within. I looked up and saw Julia 
standing like a thing of light, shrouded in green 
and gold, a crown on her head, my keys at her 
waist, smiling, radiant, within the door. Then 
Ieame to you. It is eighteen days since. Julia 
was buried yesterday, Beware now! the keys 
may, nay will come to you!” 

“ To me?” cried Valeria, “O Heaven forbid ! 
* Die, then ?” interrogated Marina. 

“ Tf it must be.” 

“ Die, quotha! Dying is fine sport! But die 
if thou wilt!” 

“And why should any one die just now *” 
asked a deep, manly voice, and looking up, the 
lofty form of Decius stood before them. Ath- 
letic, sinewy, graceful, and with a face exhibiting 
on its handsome exterior the singular mixture 
of a smile for one, and a seriousness for the 
other. Valeria sprang to her feet, blushing and 
joyful, but Marina, raising her languid eyes to his 
face, only said: “‘ We thought you with Philip.” 
“I go at once, madam,” he answered, respect- 
fully. “But may I ask the lady Valeria will 
she accord me a few words alone with herself?” 
Valeria hesitated a moment, half drawing her 
hair within the net, then said, “ Willingly !” and 
led the way into the gardens, while Marina, only 
following them with her burning eyes, remained 
where she was, even after they disappeared in the 
winding walks. They proceeded some time in 


pictured there, just as the truth flashed down on 


silence, and at last paused under an ilex tree. 
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“ Ay, Decius, I tell you !’” 

@ conqueror 

“ Nay, nay, Marina, thou wert Philip’s wife—” 
| 


“ Well,” said he, at length, looking down at 
her and smiling. 

“ Well,” she returned, half mimicking his tone. 

“* What is that scroll you have ?” 

She grasped it fervently. 

“It is my strength.” 

“‘ And what may that be?” 

“ Nay, of what use? Decius is a Christian, 
too.” 

How know you that 

** Marina told me and led me to the meetings.” 

“ Marina is not a Christian. Marina deceiveth 
thee. Beware of her, I pray you.” 

There was an ineffectual assumption of pride 
in Valeria’s manner, instantly yielding, however, 
‘ to gentleness, as she answered : 

“Nota Christian? Marina is my friend! Do 
not speak so. I pity her.” 

“* Has she confided in you ?”’ 

“ She has told me all.” 

He looked down at her. 

“ And can you trust her now?” he asked. 
“ Valeria, I go away commander, I shall return 
Imperator. If she has told you so much, you 
well know that your life will be her first step to 
the throne beside me. She has brought you into 
Philip’s fancy, and she has stirred up this revolt 

for my elevation and your destruction. I am to 
be sent away, because he knows that I love you. 
That I love you, Valeria.” And he grasped her 
hands, looking into her eyes that vainly endeavor- 
ed to evade him, till coming back, something 
within her forced them to answer the earnest gaze. 
“Valeria, darling! Is it true that my heart 
tells me, that I shall bear you by my side through 
all the shocks of time, my wife ?” 
Timid and bashful as she was, his lips were 
too near hers to receive any but one answer, and 
then she hid her face, ashamed, on his shoulder. 
An hour passed ere Valeria entered the place 
where Marina sat. 

“ Where is Decius ?” asked the latter. 

“ Gone to Philip,” answered the sweet tones 
that could scarcely catch their breath for joy, 
while she stood there palpitating with happiness, 
and treasuring every word and smile of that last 
hour. A heavy footfall was heard, and the dark- 
bearded face of Vitellius, as he advanced, trailing 
his dark robes on the pavement, became visible. 

“Hail lady!” he said to Marina, with an 
obeisance, and then folding his daughter in his 
arms, gazed proudly at her beauty, softly stroking 
her shining hair. 


“ And so Decius,” said he, “hath asked me 


for my pet! Think you I can lose her ?” 


“Never to leave you, father! Never to leave 


“ My little rose ! my Hebe!” J 

They were standing directly before nl 

who, rising, stumbled, and in regaining herself 

caught at the garments of Valeria; the Christian 

scroll fell to the ground, half unrolled, and 

Marina glided away. Vitellius relinquished his 

daughter, and picked it up, holding it at arm’s 

length and perusing it an instant. Still holding 

it he slowly turned, and with a terrible brow 

confronted his trembling child. 

‘Is it thine?” 

“ Mine.” 5 

“How camest thou by it? Answerme! By 

the sacred twelve ! who gave thee this *” 

*«T cannot tell thee that, father.” 

“ Valeria, my child, my only child ; vision of 
thy dead mother! dost thou, too, my last and 

best, fail me? O, better be dead ! better be anni- 
hilated, than live a Christian! Where gather- 
edst these accursed lies? Tell me, child! Art 
thou a Christian ?” 

His voice grew dreadful, his face livid, his 
eyes transfixed her. Calmly extending her hand, 
she laid it on his. 

“Father! Better not to know. Thou wilt 
not wish to be the instrument of thy child’s 
murder. Wait. Thou cansteven then punise” 
He turned away with a bitter face and left 
her. 

The sun was setting, and still Philip and. 
Decius, the same day, were closeted in conclave. 
The former rose and walked the room with 
quick steps. 

“T am determined,” muttered he, inaudibly. 
“He threatens me with loss of empire; if he 
can, he may and will! But I shall have entered 
on a costlier kingdom. I shall have made 
Valeria my empress! He will hardly wish to 
dethrone her, thus I shall be safe there. But till 
he is gone, I cannot obtain her.” 

“ What say you, sire ?” asked Decius. 
Philip wheeled about. 

“Tsay this!” retorted he. “Go, thou shalt, 
and this night!” 

“As you please. Yet Philip, I go, but I re- 
turn! and retarn no subject of thine. If thou wilt 
envoy me, it is at that price! Thou flingest thy 
crown at my feet, for I re-enter Rome, wearing 
it. Thou hearest me? I speak truly, I shall 
dethrone thee as surely as thou forcest on me 
this unwelcome task! I shall be—” 

“Emperor!” laughed Philip. “Be not so 
earnest, good Decius! if you can, you are 
at liberty. None but you can quiet this re- 
volt, and as we are speaking plainly, I have you 
in my power. I can afford to laugh. Hasten, 


youl” 


now, the die is cast. Farewell!” 
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of the storm he had passed through, entered. 


“Welcome, Vitellius! And what are the 


omens to-night ?” asked Philip. 


As Decius withdrew, Vitellius, his pale face | “And remember, Valeria,” said Decius, “ that 
wearing a look of weary earnestness, and telling 


if Philip insists, thou must hold him off awhile; 
but twenty-one days from this evening, and I 
shall save thee. I cannot behere sooner. Thou 
art strong in thy very weakness, brave in thy 


“Prosperous for your majesty, bitter for others.”’ bashfalness ; be faithful, and I shall yet 
pretty 


“ That is well; they were so that morning I 


took my keys from Marina.” 


crown thee, not only empress of my heart, but of 
Romé. And Rome is our right, not that of a 


“ Prithee, great Philip, why did Marina seek | foreigner, an Arabian !” 


my house that day ¢” 


“The hag! She knew well the fature. What 
a morning that was? To what discoveries did I 
awake from my voluptuous dreams. Then how 
like a wild, mad creature shedemeaned. Never, 


“TJ will never be false!” she returned; “and 
rather than surrender to Philip, I will die on the 
sword, as Roman women have done before me !”” 


“God bless and protect you, my treasure!” 
And he was gone. 


Vitellius, shall I forget her as she satthere in | Seven days passed and no disturbance of the 
that low chair ; the yellow, morning light flood- | quiet air within the palace of Vitellius, gave 


ing this black room and those panels of dark 
citron wood ; her brow bound witha band of 
gold, and the great masses of her almost purple 
hair; her eyes shining steadily at a fixed point 
on the lower wainscot, and the rich crimson 


warning of advancing terrors. Marina, pale and 
quiet, ruled the household, Valeria, joyous and 
confiding, pursued her happy course, and Vitel- 
lius, endeavoring to propitiate his offended deity, 
constantly kept watch in the temple. The 


never varying on her brown cheek ; the breath | morning of the eighth day dawned. 


coming evenly through those half open lips; 
slightly bent forward ; her long, white arms, her 
long, white hands clasped above the knee ;—till 


“* Wake up, Marina!” cried Valeria, merrily 
calling the maids between, “time flies, my dear !” 
But Marina was already awake and watching 


Julia came standing before us, bringing the sun- | from a high window the procession forming at 
shige with her, laughing, radiant, crowned, and | the imperial palace. 


making music with Marina’s keys. They were 
two splendid creatures! Valeria will live and 


“Valeria? Hast thou no heart, Philip? 


Valeria !” 


“ Valeria,” she said, “‘ the keys are coming.” 
Her companion sprang to her side, it was true. 
“ Silence!” whispered Marina, “let your veil 
and pallium be brought. I will wear them and go 
in your place!” 


“Ay, I said it. Last night I watched the “O, Marina! dare you?” 


stars from twilight to dawn, and they all said it. 
Think not my Arabian lore deceives me! I 


said Valeria, but not just at this moment.” 


“Philip! It cannot be. She is betrothed to 


Decins.” 


“Tush! Iam at this hour amiable. Decius 
and I understand each other, it is a trial of 


between us. We have measured swords. 
Not a month, and we shall see who conquers. 
Go now, Vitellius, and tell me if the fates ordain 
Valeria’s union with the Roman emperor !” 
The words trembled on the faithful subject’s 
lips, could his daughter be empress and Chris- 
tian both? True to his faith, even if it tore ont 
his own heart by bleeding roots, he could destroy 
her, but now, the father in him was still stronger 
than the priest, though it should not be so long, 
as he silently vowed, and left the palace. 
Meantime, two figures stood beneath an arch at 
no great distance, the moon illuminating with a 
warlike glitter the steel greaves and casing of 
the one, and nestling lovingly, as it were, in the 


golden curls and snowy folds of drapery that 
adorned the other. 


“Dare? I glory in confronting him! Not 
to save her,” she murmured, as Valeria went to 
see her orders obeyed; “ only to snare her deeper 
ere Decius return!” The light step of Valeria 
returning with the garments silenced her, and 
assuming them, she descended as the practor, 
ediles and lords of the household entered. 

“His majesty,” said thesmooth praetor, “ sends 
by his unworthy slaves, the keys of his house- 
hold to the lady Valeria! May he hope that 
she will accept them?” and he extended the 
golden bunch. The veiled lady bowed, affixed 
them to her girdle, and passed out with them. 
“T scarcely dreamed the lady Valeria of such 
stature,” said Philip, as he watched her coming, 
and ere long she stood alone before him in the 
place where he had a month before, received 
Julia. 

“ And is my conquest,” said Philip, exulting 
in his apparent success over Decius, “to remain 
always veiled before me? Suffer me to remove 
the folds that hide the ravishing beauty of | 
Vitellius’s daughter from my eyes.” And lifting 
the veil, he threw it back over her head. The 
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basilisk eyes of Marina pierced him, as she utter- 
ed a short laugh, and made a profound reverence. 

“ A month,” she said, “ makes a difference in 
my ravishing beauty !” 

“In truth it does, Marina!” answered the 
emperor, recovering his self-possession, “and 
another month will work further wonders in my 
dungeons or my arenas.” 

“Thy wife torn by wild beasts?” echoed she, 
mockingly. 

“ How often shall I tell thee, thou art no wife ?” 
he cried. 

“ But I am, and thy words cannot alter it !” 

He stepped towards her, and lifting his arm, 
he struck her fiercely. She met the blow with- 
out a quiver, but her pale face shot forth paler 
sparkles of wrath, as she returned: “ Iexpected 
it, It does not take much to strike a woman. 
But neither dungeons nor bolts can confine her 
who knows every secret path and lock in Rome! 
One thing more I came to tell thee. She isa 
Christian!” Philip staggered back aghast. 
“ And now take her if thou darest !” 

“ Marina, thou omniscient—” 

“ Silence, blasphemer !” 

The emperor turned away thoughtful a mo- 
ment. “Ah,” said he, at last, “ that explains 
why Saturn Malevola was uppermost on the hor- 
oscopes last night. I could not divine Tush, 
woman! What difference will it make? I am 
not supposed to know, and if it be discovered in 
the future, let her die! What carest thou ?” 

“ Heartless wretch! “I care only for revenge 
on thee. If thou persistest in taking her, I will 
proclaim her faith in the streets, ere she reach thy 
palace! She shall be rent in pieces before thy 
longing eyes !” 

She seized his hand and wrung it violently ; 
when she dropped it, unperceived by him, in the 
fervent pressure, his signet ring was no longer 
on his finger. Philip grasped her shoulder, and 
called loudly for his slaves. 

“The western closet,” said he, significantly, 
when they appeared, and taking the keys from 
her girdle. The western closet was a cell in the 
top of one of the vast columns that surrounded 
the upper gallery, and within it Marina was 
thrust and left. But artfully concealed, the em- 
peror’s signet ring was on her finger, ready to 
aid her at any moment. 

Hardly daring to connect himself with a 
Christian, Philip remained alone, closely shut 
up for three days, watching his calculations, ob- 
serving the stars, consulting black letter chron- 
icles and never missing his signet. The fourth 
day he came out, once more determined. 

_“ Decius has,already been two days with the 


army,—I must hasten,” said he, and a second 
time the procession of the keys entered the house 
of Vitellius. Valeria herself met them this time, 
serious and calm. 

“I cannot accept the emperor’s keys,” she an- 
swered. “ Bear back to your master my faith- 
ful assurances as a subject, but never as his wife !’” 

The astonished courticrs, suddenly enlightened 
on recent proceedings, turned away with morti- 
fied eyes, and carried her words to the emperor. 
Shortly after the noble guard returned, and bore 
her off by force of strength to the judgment hall of 
the praetor Urbanus. 

The elevated portion of the hall at the other 
extremity, where usually sat the praetor, being 
most gorgeously draped, a separate dais beneath 
@ sumptuous canopy was raised upon this. On 
the dais, Philip was regally enthroned; by his 
side stood Valeria’s father; below them in his 
usual seat, the praetor and the functionaries of 
the day filled up the intermediate spaces, as the 
maiden entered and stood plainly before them all. 

“* Lady,” said the praetor, “you are here to 
answer an accusation of treason and disobe- 
dience to the royal command. Have you ay 
defence ?” 

After the first moment’s amazed shrinking, 
she looked clearly up, answering: “If what I 
have done is treason—none!” 

“ Let the witnesses be brought forward !’” 

A tedious time she stood alone without sup- 
port, while a throng of servile courtiers only too 
gladly rehearsed the occurrences, commencing 
al embellishments. 

“« And the prisoner has no defence ?” 

Valeria only shook her head. 

“ Pause, lady, ere sentence is pronounced !” 
ejaculated Philip ; “accede even at this late hour 
to my request, and the empress of Philip will find 
no accusers |” 

Valeria’s lip curled in contempt, as she an- 
swered : “It were indeed gratifying to rule these 
wretches who were a moment since eager to be- 
tray me!” 

“Tt were happiness !” 

“I scorn such happiness !” 

“By Venus! thou shalt not thus disregard 
me! Thou shalt be mine if every god in Olym- 
pus cried ‘nay.’ Thou shalt! eh ¢” 


“T shall not,” she answered, seeking her fath- 


er’s eyo, which met hers as calmly as a stran- 
ger’s. He had conquered himself—or more traly, 
the evil powers of superstition had conquered 
him, and perhaps there was a proud pleasure out 


of reach of the sting, in seeing his gentle child 


thus withstand the man whom all Rome feared. 


om 
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some reason.” 
‘stopped forward, slightly: extending ‘hee 
hands and gazing at him with clear hauel eyes: 
“ Sire,” she said, “I am a Christian!” 
A bolt from heaven seemed to have descended, 


declaration, and their own sense of guilty partic- 


ipation in the knowledge, they seemed to be 
struck into stone, and dead silence filled the 


place. 
» “Thou liest!” at last roared the emperor ; 
is false !” 

“I can call witnesses if necessary, but my own 
confession is sufficient,” she said. “Let my 
father confirm my words!” 

They all turned with terrified aspects to Vitel- 
lius, who, pressing both hands upon his aching 
heart, and bowing his head, said ; “‘It is true.” 

“ And thou, Vitellius ?” asked the praetor. 

' “Am ready,” retarned the priest, “to offer 
her to the offended gods !” 
' A great cheer at the father’s stoicism arose, 
while the steadfast smile on his daughter’s face 
assured him of her undying love. The emperor 
bent forward to the praetor. 

“ When are the games appointed ?” he asked. 

“ For the ides of October.” 

~“ And it is now the kalends,” mused Philip. 

“They await the return of Decius with cap- 
tives,” added the practor. 

“ They must be earlier—much earlier,” said 
the emperor. ‘I have well nigh lost my king- 
dom in a passion for this mad girl. The popu- 
lace must be appeased. Earlier, I tell you !” 

“The gladiators are in training. If your 
aeomste it might be two days 


or at There are twenty already, and I 
will add another, winding up performances by 
the sacrifice of Valeria. That will do for one 


afternoon, with a play in the evening, I think!” 
And Philip rose to sentence the prisoner. “The 
lady Valeria has chosen her lot,” he resumed. 
“ At the next games she will be sacrificed by 
her father on an altar raised in the arena, to 
Venus!” And waving his hand, she was borne 
away to the dungeons. 

Marina, those four days, had sat silently pon- 
dering in her cell, and when that night the cura- 
tor brought her food, she displayed the signet 
ring and commanded him to free her. Astonish- 
ed, the man examined the ring again and again ; 
it was real; he dared not disobey, and suffered 
her to step down upon the gallery and leave him. 


It was no matter that it cost the poor fellow his 
life the next morning. Hastily crossing the well 
known ways, she entered the imperial sleeping- 
room. The emperor lay in profound oblivion: 
She bent over him. By a flame fed from a per- 
famed lamp, an instant a dagger gleamed in the 
air; another, and it had shrouded itself in flesh, 
while the blood of Philip spurted warmly into 
her face. A long, deep groan, and everything 
was still again, far stiller than before. Coolly 
wiping the dagger, “ Not the first, thou shalt 
not be the last !”’shesaid. “I hated thee always; 
now ouraccounts are squared!”’ And in the dark- 


“it | ness of the night she glided away. 


Her path lay by the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
and the signet ring still upon her finger, opened 
the way for her. 

“TI wish to feed the tigers!” she exclaimed ; 
and the basket was put into her hand, the keepers 
accompanying her with torches. She entered 
the cage, throwing him the bits of meat one by 
one, till entirely gorged the beast refused more, 
and suffered her to stroke his tawny hide with 
her long, white fingers. For seven sticcessive 
nights she repeated her visits to the amphitheatre, 
and in a few more the great games would come 
off; but secluded in the ruined Thermae all day, 
she heard nothing of the occurrences in the city. 

“ Valeria, at least, is done with! 1 will throw 
her dainty limbs to my tiger for a last meal, 


and then he may starve. And Philip! Philip is 
dead!” she murmured, exultingly. “I alone 
shall live to welcome Decius!’’ 
Her path lay over the long since disused aque- 
ducts. Was she mistaken in the sound behind 
her, like the march of many feet? ‘No, she turn- 


ed and saw the corslets of a maniple of soldiers 


sparkling in the moonbeams. Stumbling in her 
haste she fell, knocking aside a stone,and found her- 
selfin the centre of a trembling band of Christians 
below assembled in that unfrequented place for 
their devotions. 

“Escape!” she eried, trusting to find safety 
with them. “They are upon you!” But before 
the words were fully uttered, the tribune, follow- 
ed by his soldiers, leaped in amid them. Resist- 
ance was useless. 

“A good two score added to the games!” 
cried he with an oath, securing the prisoners. 

“Ha! whom have wehere? Lady!’ he said, 


throwing the chains round Marina; “ We have 


most noble company for the beasts, yet I hardly 
dreamed of seeing an ex-empress devoured !” 
‘Nor wilt thou!” answered she, proudly, 
while something like despair, nevertheless, seem- 
ed to wrap her hitherto indomitable spirit; but 
they had been warned of her signet, and she dis- 
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transfixing spectator, guards, courtiers, praetor, 
emperor and priest. Though the last two knew 
it before, totally confounded by her unexpected 


dained to disclaim Christianity. A few moments 
more and the old aqueducts rang to the depart- 
ing steps, and subsided into primeval stillness, 
broken only by the distant sentry’s ery. But 
hundreds of leagues away, there were other foot- 
falls, to be counted only by thousands, steadily 
and tirelessly echoing through the Northern for- 
ests, and seeking Rome with one accord, after 
their adored chieftain who had so many times led 
them forth to victory. Scarcely halting for the 
briefest rest, and snatching their rations by mor- 
sels, they thundered on, for if Decius was too 
late, he had sworn to deliver them to the anger 
of Philip, and hurl his proffered crown in their 
faces. And far within and below the heart of the 
great city, Valeria sat alone in her cell, ignorant 
of the passage of time, apparently deserted by 
father, lover and friend ; betrayed and wretched, 
yet humbly trasting in God and relying on his 
will. * * * 

The last day dawned, hailed by all the bar- 
baric gala splendor of the Roman holiday. 
Half the population were in the streets, and thou- 
sands already bent their steps to the amphitheatre, 
to secure seats. The keepers were sprinkling 
the arena with fresh sand, and the distant growl- 
ings of the savage beasts, who had received no 
food for one or two days, elated the populace. 
, Morning deepened into noon ere the bolts of 

Valeria’s dungeon were withdrawn, and the gaol- 

er entered with her last meal. Setting the un- 
touched viands aside : 
“ How long have I been here ?”’ she asked. 
“ This is the ninth day,” he gruffly returned. 
“« The twenty-first since he left me then,” she 
murmured. “ There is yet hope. But no. I 
dare not think of it, I was resigned before.” And 
turning to him, “ Where is the army?” she 
asked. 
“ Well, lady,” he replied, “there are strange 
rumors that it is not far off, and that thus the 
es are hastened. But who knows? Come, 
have orders that you be taken to the bath!” 
And he led herup from the dungeon into thecool, 
fresh air, and left her among her own sobbing 
but well-guarded hand-maidens. A few hours 
later, and she lay dressed in fragrant white, her 
long, bright curls bound by the sacrificial fillets 
of white wool, on a couch where all the winds 
that blew might cool and quiet her ere she ap- 
peared to furnish ® moment’s amusement, not 
only for the mob, bat for those lords who had 
_ sighed at her feet, and those ladies who had 
made her protestations of eternal friendship. 
Cruel the agonies of that tender soul, as each 
moment her ears were mocked with the shouts 
that would soon peal over her, and the suspense, 


and hope of rescue from Decius grew momenta- 
rily more terrible and faint; and not even to 
speak one word, to give one kiss to her father, be- 
fore she died. Almost, she prayed that her 
swelling heart might break. The acclamations 
from the amphitheatre grew fainter and fainter, 
and showed that the people were fast becoming 
dissatisfied at the paltry show prepared for them, 
when the blood-soaked arena was covered with 
fresh sand, and the ediles proclaimed the speedy 
entrance of the Nubian lion and the Bengal tiger, 
kept for the last, prior to the sacrifice ; while a 
light altar was borne to the northern side, and a 
small, perfumed flame kindled upon it. All 
around, beneath, the arches of the dens yawned 
to let out their raging occupants, and the eager 
faces above were bent forward to watch the egress 
of the reserve. The emperor, pale, and by no 
means recovered from his recent wound, lay 
above on the imperial cubiculum ; but raising 
himself on his elbow, better to gratify his fierce 
revenge, waited as breathlessly as any. 

The moment came. A gate was slowly drawn 
aside, and a tall woman—in long, imperial robes, 
looped on the shoulder above each bare, white 
arm, by a golden shell; her jetty hair bound be- 
neath a crown, and a small dagger hanging by her 
side—stepped proudly down. The air was rent 
with shouts of joy, showing how well pleased the 
people were indeed, at so gorgeous a pherome- 
non. Philip waved his hand for silence, then 
looking down upon the victim, he pointed to his 
own wound, bowed and smiled. 

“Thy Christian faith,” said he, mockingly, in 
tones low, but distinctly heard through that vast 
space, “‘ teaches thee peaceful deeds !”’ 

The consternation of Marina on seeing Philip 
alive, whom she had, as she believed, herself 
slain, was instantly succeeded by a coolness 
equal to his own, while the red, so long banished 
from her cheek, once more enriched it. 

“ Philip knows,” answered she, clearly, “how 
much his wife holds to a Christian creed; bus 
false though her accusation be, do not let him 
think she quails! for as truly as I believe in the 
immortal gods, so would I never accept life from 
thee, thou craven! My revenge is complete.” 

If she would have said more, it was lost, for 
with a gesture from the emperor, the gates of two 
different cells, widely apart, flew open, and 
goaded by the tumult of the spectators, the two 
fearful beasts dashed into the ring with yell, 
citeling round and round, and lashing the sand 
with their tails. More erect than ever, Marina 
turned and followed them with her eye. The 
tiger, bis eyes like great coals of fire, glowing in 
his head, gained on his adversary, and came 
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mearer her in the swift circles. Suddenly the 
cent must have touched him as familiar, for 
jeaping forward in a straight line, he knelt down 
licking her feet; it was evident that he remem- 
bered the bountiful feeder of so many nights, 
while crouching close beside her. But the lion— 
shaking his tawny, bristling mane, with his red 
jaws hanging wide, and his eyes sparkling be- 
neath their fringes—paused, growling low, then 
reared, and with a terrific roar sprang upon her. 
The long, white arm was extended, with the 
dagger at its end, and as the beast bounded, re- 
ceived him on its point and sheathed the dagger 
to the hilt, in his heart. The roar changed into 
&@ snarl, and the Nubian lion fell backward, dead. 
The ediles gazed confounded at the throng, to 
see what should now be done. Charmed for 
once from their bratal teachings, to the nature of 
haman beings, every thumb pointed downwards, 
signifying life and favor, but planting her foot 
beside her, Marina curled her lip in defiant scorn. 
queen,” she cried, “in the depths of Asia, 
gave me life! Anddo youthink I would asecond 
time receive it from.a Roman Pleb? No!” and 
glancing like lightning, she buried the dagger in 
her own bosom. 

diodes, increased by the confused tramp of 
a million without; just as, to appease the malti- 
tude, the massive slides were removed, and 
Vitellius, stern as fate, and armed with the sac- 
rificial knife, stood in full sight, while opposite, 
stepping cautiously down with pondrous feet, an 
enormous snow-white elephant slowly entered, 
bearing upon his back a flat car, like a broad, 
crimson leaf, with slightly curled edges, in which 
halfiay the beautiful white-robed sacrifice. 
Raising his trunk, and entwining it round the 
leaf, he lifted it gently to the ground, and sta- 
tioned himself beside it. 
_ ‘The murmuring outside the amphitheatre swell- 
ed ina vast volume, mingling with the exultation 
within, at this last spectacle; and with loud 
blasts of the trumpet, and neighing of steeds, 
while trampling down the few unwilling guards, 
a cohort of horsemendashed within the place, and 
the altar. 

Philip sprang torhie feet ‘wich an oath, calling 
on his guards, and vehemently cursing their 


treachery. 

_ The leader of the cohort rode out to the centre. 
“I told thee; Philip!” cried Decins, “that I 

came back imperator. Behold! my conquering 

legions are within the walls. Your senate hails 
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“ Balked! Balked!” groaned Philip, tearing 
the bandage from. his wound, and thrusting his 
hands in the half-closed seam, till the blood 
gushed out and covered his royal robes, while he 
fell exhausted and dying in the very place where 
he had prepared death for tens of thousands, 
But Valeria’s eye wandering round, had fallen, 
long since, on Marina, and springing from her 
ear, she lifted the crowned head, and was com- 
pletely absorbed in vainly seeking to staunch the 
blood. 


“And that woman,” muttered Vitellius, 
* would have slain her, and yet she strives to 
bring her back to life 1” 

“Surely, surely, Vitellius!” cried Decius, 
catching the expression of the priest’s face, “a 
religion that makes us like that, a religion that is 
worth dying for, is worth living for! Decius, 
your emperor is a Christian! Hearken, all ye 
good people! Let the place be cleared, and 
come forth into the street, Bear that dead king 
to his solitude.” 

Awed and admiring, the populace obeyed, till 
Decius remained alone with Valeria and Vitel- 
lius in the arena. He dismounted and stood 
beside her. With a sigh she relinquished her 
efforts to restore Marina, and turning quickly 

to his arms. 

“Saved! Saved!” she murmured. “ By you, 
my love! I could not have borne it from any 
one else |” 

“Our prayers have been heard, my darling ! 
Another moment had been death. Vitellius, 
would you really—” 

“T should have slain myself afterwards!’ re- 
turned the priest. “Can a faith that requires 
such deeds of a father be of any worth? Nay. 
Vitellius will forget it, and learn of his child the 
elements of a new manner of life !” 

Still holding Valeria in his arms, Decius re- 
mounted and rode forth to meet his shouting 


Philip the Arabian had been entombed several 
days, when the great triumph of Decius took 
place. Chariots laden with gold and ivory; 
tablets heaped with jewels ; gigantic Goths from 
Northern wildernesses, leading huge, wonderful 
beasts, fresh from the jungles of India; kings 
walking in captive chains, and thirty crowns, 
borne by swarthy Africans, preceded him, gay as 
the perpetual carving of a Bacchanalian frieze. 
Vain were it to mention the wealth and splendor 
of that unsurpassed pageant; and equally vain 
to picture the beauty and ‘joy of the Empress 
Valeria, enthroned beside the all-conquering 
Decius, with the golden keys of another house- 


me, and your people proclaim me!” 


bold hanging at her girdle ! 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


The wells of thought are deep, 
Few know from whence the flood 
That swelling, surging falls 
Hot drops of crimson blood ; 
With a resistless sweep, 
That weaker sense appals. 


Deep under-currents flow 
Circuitous and still, 
In silence, stealthily, 
That numerous meadows fill, 
O’er many an island slow 
Doth glide most warily. 
Upon the surface oft 
A bubble may be seen 
To sparkle and to die; 
Like some oasis green— 
With verdure tender, soft, 
Beneath a brazen sky. 
But as some seeds are borne 
Upon the trackless gale, 
To spots of richest mold; 
Thoughts rarest gems may fail— 


Through many a Jonging heart, 
Inspiring thoughts beside, 
Cause tears and smiles to start, 
Down rosy pathways led, 
Or dreamily to glide. 


Where the pure spring o’erflows, 
Immortal in its course, 
Beyond the sea of time. 
Immortal as its source, 
It ever onward flows, 
Through every land and clime. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE, 
BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Day was just breaking, and the sun was tip- 
ping with gold, crimson and purple the spires of 
the different churches in Rheims and the heavy 
clouds which were rolling away towards the 
north, when a door of one of the handsome 
houses opened, and a young man slowly de- 
scended the steps and as slowly mounted a hand- 
some bay horse which, held by a groom, was 
champing his bit and pawing the ground with 
impatience. After speaking a few words to the 
groom who held the horse, the young man gave 
his impatient steed the rein and dashed up the 
street, closely followed by his valet, who was 
mounted ona large gray horse. The hoofs of 
the steeds clanged merrily on the pavements, as 
they carttered up the silent and almost deserted 
street, startling here and there an early pigeon. 
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While the young man and his attendant ride on, 
we will pause awhile to look back a few years 
and become more acquainted with him. 

Jules Demares, for that is the young man’s 
name, is the only son of a rich merchant of 
Rheims. When Jules was fifteen, his father 
went to Paris, taking him with him to see ar old 
friend, Monsieur Montalegre, who had only one 
child—a daughter two years younger than Jules. 
The two fathers, whilst sipping their wine to- 
gether, concluded an engagement between the 
two children, the marriage to be consummated 
when Jules had attained his twenty-first and 
Blanche her nineteenth year. 

The day was near at hand, dnd Monsieur De- 
mares, now rendered almost helpless by the 
gout, had ordered his son to go to Paris and see 
Mademoiselle Blanche Montalegre, and make 
the necessary arrangements for theif marriage. 
In strict and prompt obedience to his father’s 
wishes, Jules set forth upon his mission. It was 


not with a very light heart that Jules proceeded 
on his way, for he was very brave, much admired 


by the ladies, and withal a passionate admirer of 
female beauty, and his only recollection of 
Blanche was far from pleasing. He had seen 
her but once while visiting in Paris with his 
father, and she seemed then thin, rather tall and 
awkward, a pale face rendered paler by a pair of 
large, dark, hazel eyes, over which the lids ha- 
bitually drooped, which, together with the 
straight though well formed mouth, gave to 
the face an expression of sadness mixed with 
indolence and sullenness. 

Scarcely, however, giving a thought to the 
object of his journey, Jules jogged on, allowing 
his horse to choose his own pace, enjoying the 
beautiful scenery, stopping occasionally to lounge 
idly beside a brook, so that the sun was almost 
set before he reached the town where he had de- 
cided to pass the night. He dismounted at the 
door of the inn, and throwing the reins to his 
servant, he entered the parlor where, to his utter 
astonishment, he was greeted with a roar of 
laughter from a man, @ stranger, who stood at 
the front window. 

“Well, well, my fine fellow, that horse of 
yours, which you ride with such a grand air, 
would look better if he was killed and stuffed 
with straw !” 

The young man’s eyes flashed, but he pro- 
ceeded quietly to the other side ofthe room, pay- 
ing no attention whatever to the insolent remark 
of the man, and flung himself upon a rough, 
wooden sofa. 

“What immeasurable dignity for a boy!’ 
said the man, now turning his jokes upon Jules. 


WELLS OF THOUGHT. ’ 
| 
Others defying scorn, 
Will live—of wealth untold. : 
And rarest beauty shed 
4 


- Curbing still further his fiery temper, Jules 
continued gazing idly out of the window, striv- 
ing to keep his temper down by thinking that the 
man was surely demented; but when the man 
approached, him and bending his face so as 
nearly to touch that of Jules’s, said with a jeer 
and laugh : 

“ Now don’t take it as an insult, my dear‘fel- 
low, but really if you were to spread some 
cream on your face and let a large-sized cat lick 
it, you would find you had no need to call for a 
barber!” 

His control gave way, and it was with no 
light hand that he brought his light riding-whip 
across the insoleat, coarse man’s face, saying : 

“Let any weapons, at any time, wipe away 
that mark, if you choose!’ and he coolly sank 
into his seat, while his tormentor, Chevalier Pol- 
isart, raged round the room swearing and stamp- 
ing his feet. 

After awhile, he cooled down enough to ap- 
point the yard behind the inn as the place, and 
swords the weapons, and the meeting to take 
place immediately. Jules Demares had seized 
his own sword and was about to follow Polisart 
out of the room, when a servant entered with his 
supper, and Polisart kindly consented to put off 
the affair of honor until he had supped. Jules 
Demares carelessly lounged in his chair, refusing 
the repeated invitation to sup given him by 
Monsieur Polisart, who recommended him to 
take all the comfort he could before he died, and 
proceeded to devour all set before him—chick- 
ens, muffins, cake, wine and many other condi- 
ments. He was just finishing the last muffin 
and chicken’s wing, when the door opened and 
&@ young girl entered softly, and modestly ap- 
proaching Jules, asked what were his wishes. 
Jules was on the point of replying, when Poli- 
sart rising from his chair, swaggered up to the 
blushing girl and thus addressed her : 

“ Ha, my pretty girl! have you come to gain 
that young fool’s heart when you know you 
have mine—eh ?” 

The girl blashed painfully and stepped back 

with an air of disgust; but the bully was not to 
be put off so easily, and nearing her, he laid his 
hand apon her soft, white arm, and attempted to 
pinch, playfally, her chin, when he again felt 
the smart cut of the riding-whip and Jules drew 
the young girl from the rade hand, saying : 
“ This girl is under my protection, and un- 
less you are a coward, as your behaviour seems 
to prove, you will not be slow in resenting the 
insult of my lash !” 

Obeying a sign from the young man, the 
frightened girl left the room, and Jules followed 
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the now almost insane man from the room. 
Swearing and kicking at everything that came 
in his way, Polisart proceeded to a place in the 
large garden, almost wholly hid from observation 
by a luxuriant grape vine. Here he delayed 
much—wiping his sword, bending it, buttoning 
and unbuttoning his coat, until Jules lost all his 
patience and coolly told him he thought him a 
coward and bully. Apparently he had by this 
time screwed up sufficient courage to take the 
first position, for he rolled his eyes, and declar- 
ing he would show the youngster what he was, 
he placed himself in a fencing attitude and be- 
gan to count in a loud voice. He was to make 
a thrust at seven, and had in counting just 
reached five, when a servant poked his head 
through the bushes with : 

“ Monsieur Polisart, there is a lady in the par- 
lor who wishes to see you.” 

“ Let her wait till I have run this fool through 
the body!” returned Polisart, with an additional 
stamping of his foot and flourish of his sword. 

“ But the lady said her errand was life and 
death, and my orders were to bring you to her, 
dead or alive,” replied the man in an earnest 
tone, while a side glance and merry twinkle in 
the eyes showed him to be enjoying some merry 
joke. 

“ Young man, you see I must go. I shall re- 
turn in an instant. Do you wait me here, and 
I will be back to settle my little account with 
you!” And sheathing his sword with an air of 
great vexation and disappointment, Polisart 
started off. 

Young Demares leaned quietly against the 
trunk of a tree, and began to trace figures in the 
gravel. The footsteps of his adversary had 
scarcely reached the inn door, when the servant 
approached Jules and said, with a respectful 
bow: 

** Monsieur need give himself no trouble, for 
Monsieur Polisart will be careful not to find 
himself near his cool opponent!” 

Jules laughed heartily, and desiring the man 
to show him to a private room, he followed him 
into the house. While Jules is discussing with 
much relish part of a cold roasted chicken, we 
will return to Monsieur Polisart. Although he 
set off towards the house with such speed, he 
entered it very slowly, and stopped and had a 
long talk with Alexis, Jules’s servant; then he 
proceeded at a snail-like pace to the parlor, and 
with a reluctant hand turned the knob and en- 
tered the room. Upon his entrance a very hand- 
some, black-eyed woman, who was impatiently 
tapping on the window-panes, turned and ran 
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* Polisart, I have been searching for you a 
long time. Where have you been ?” 

“T’ve been,” replied he, looking up at the 
ceiling, down at his boots, and in fact every- 
where but at the lady, “I’ve been—here—at this 
inn.” 

“ Very well, monsieur, you wont remain here- 
long, if you have. Polisart,” she repeated, 
laying her hand on his arm, “you have been 
trying to elude me. You will do so no longer, 
for I shall not leave you again until you are irre- 
vocably my—husband.” 

Horror-struck he started back, and stammered 
out: 
“ButI have changed my mind altogether. 

“But I have not, monsieur, and shall hold 
you to your promise.” And Mademoiselle Mel- 
ami laughed maliciously as she said this, and 
carelessly threw herself into a chair and mo- 
tioned Polisart to take a seat by her side. 

Mademoiselle Melami was an actress, lively 
and handsome, and being heartily sick of stage 
life, had determined to marry some rich man and 
retire to private life. Polisart came across her 
path, and though vulgar, rude and old, he was 
far more wealthy than any of her younger and 
more prepossessing suitors, and perhaps more 
easily deceived, and after flirting with him, Mel- 
ami had succeeded in obtaining from him con- 
siderable money and a written promise of mar- 
riage. This promise he had no sooner given, 
than he repented of having done so ; and feeling 
sure that the lively actress would hold him faith- 
fully to it, he fled and ensconced himself in the 
retired inn, thinking he stood in no fear of being 
discovered there by her, and besides, he found 
that the inn contained a pretty black-eyed maid, 
to whom he instantly made love—and it was 
thus matters stood when Melami made her an- 
welcome appearance. 

Polisart fidgeted in his chair, hummed, bit 
his lips, but his companion’s equanimity was 
not so easily disturbed. Melami sat quietly, 
leaning back on her chair, tapping the table 
near her lightly with her restless little fingers, 
and seeming to wait for Polisart to say some- 
thing. At last Polisart, with a desperate effort, 
broke the silence with these words : 

“Thave considered it, and think I have hit 
upon a plan that will suitexactly. Iknow, and 
you may too, if you choose, a young man, Jules 
Demares, whom I was just going to kill, who is 
on his way to Paris to find a young lady to whom 
he has been betrothed for six years, and has 
never seen her during that time. He is wealthy, 


an only son and very handsome, and by a little 


management you might pass yourself off for the 
lady in question, Blanche Montalegre by name, 
and secure at once a rich husband with the addi- 
tion of beauty and youth. What say you, my 
dear ?” asked Polisart, with an uneasy look. 

“Blanche Montalegre !” exclaimed Melami; 
“why, she is the young lady whose father has 
lately died, and she has disappeared, and I have 
lately purchased her house and came in search of 
you to live with mein it. Strange! However, 
a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush! 
How can I be so sure that I shall catch my rich 
young gentleman ?” 

“Admirable! This I will promise you, that 
if you strive to pass yourself off for the lady- 
love, and do all in your power to gain the young 
man, and in two months you do not succeed, I 
will fulfil my promise and marry you myself. 
Are you satisfied? You have now two birds in 
the bush, and if you do not succeed in catching 
one, you will the other. Are we agreed?” 

“Perfectly. Now I wish you to give me all 
necessary instructions. But first” —and a doubt- 
fal smile played over Melami’s face—“ I wish to 
know where you got this information ¢” 

“On my honor, my information I gained 
from the young man’s rattle-pated servant. But 
what matters it to you? If you do not succeed 
with the young bird, you have the old one fast !’’ 

Melami laughed a light, heartless laugh, and 
begged him to proceed in his lesson. He whis- 
pered for a long time, while Melami smiled and 
nodded in the pauses. Sometimes she fumed 
and shook her head angrily, but the conference 
ended, and Melami rose and said she must de- 
part instantly, and Polisart with officious eager- 
ness conducted her to a carriage which was wait- 
ing for her. They smiled and parted with great 
good humor. 

Jules had finished his supper and pushed him- 
self back from the table, and was enjoying the 
luxury of smoking, when the door was sud- 
denly opened and Polisart unceremoniously en- 
tered the room. 

“I am ready!” exclaimed Jules, 
up, throwing away his cigar and drawing his 
sword. 


“Parbleu!” exclaimed Polisart; “put up 
your sword, young man, and hear me. If I 
hadn’t been called away, I should have made a 
terrible mistake, for I should have killed the 
betrothed husband of my best friend, little 
Blanche Montalegre !” 

“ What do I hear ?” exclaimed Jules. 

“You hear the truth, young man. Just as I 
was going to seek you, met your servant, who 
in an agony of grief at the idea of your being 
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killed, threw up his hands and almost in frenzy 
exclaimed: ‘What will his faithful affianced, 
Blanche Montalegre, do, when she hears he is 
dead?’ The exclamation and name caught my 
quick ear; I asked him what he meant, and he 
told me the cause of your journey. I almost 
foamed with rage to think what I might have 
done. In one moment more, you would have 
been dead. When old Montalegre died, I was 
by his bedside, and he said to me: ‘ Polisart, I 
give into your charge the greatest treasure I had 
on earth ; guard it carefully till young Jules De- 
mares comes, or you hear that he is dead. When 
he comes to claim your treasure, give it up cheer- 
fully.” Those were the last words the good old 
man ever spoke.” And Polisart drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his old, hypocritical 
eyes, while he heaved a deep sigh. “TI cannot 
help thinking,” he resumed, “that it was the 
hand of Providence that was stretched out to 
save me from rendering my dear child miserable, 
and gaining for myself an uneasy conscience the 
rest of my days. Accept my hand, and to-mor- 
row, or any day that suits your convenience, I 
will conduct you to my sweet charge.” . 

Jules stiffly took the proffered hand, and de- 
clared decidedly that he couldn’t possibly leave 
for three days. 

“Very well, very well, my young friend, I 
will not hurry you; and now I will leave you to 
your thoughts, which must be pleasant, as in a 
few days all your hopes will be fulfilled, and you 
will meet your beautiful bride.” And with a 
laugh and flourishing bow, Polisart withdrew. 

“ What can I hope,” exclaimed Jules, as he 
paced restlessly up and down the room after his 
hated companion had fairly gone, “ what can I 
hope to find Mademoiselle Blanche, if that old 
scamp has had the guidance of her for even one 
day? and Montalegre has been dead some 
months ; and besides, if he was a friend of Mon- 
talegre, Blanche has probably seen more or less 
of him all her life. Bah! were it not dishonor- 
able, I would go home instanter. What care It 
I have seen the girl but once when we both were 
children, and since then I certainly have not 
built any castles in the air in which Blanche had 
any interest, and I am also perfectly heart whole, 
and it is not likely that a charge of Monsieur 
Polisart’s will touch it—so why should I be dis- 
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Polisart and Jules presented themselves, one 
fine morning, at the door of a handsome house 
in one of the most fashionable streets of Paris, 
vere admitted, and shown into a spacious draw- 
i.room by smart servant. The room was 
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elegantly fitted up, and bore marks of great taste 
and refinement. Jules was fast losing himself 
in meditation, when he heard a light footfall, and 
upon looking up, he saw a graceful, pretty wo- 
man, dressed in some light floating material, 
gliding across the room. The face was very 
fair—black eyes, very white teeth, and a mass of. 
black hair falling in ringlets over her shoulders, 
which were only covered with a light fall of lace, 
and her beautiful, white arms were wholly bare. 
The girl bounded lightly up to Polisart and 
threw her arms round his neck, while she said, 
in a low, soft voice : 

“ Dear old Monsieur Polisart, how glad I am 
to see you back, and safe and sound! You don’t 
know how much I have missed you, and how 
lonely I felt until that sweet little pet of a wait- 
ing maid came. How kind of you to put your- 
self to so much trouble—and all for me! Cecile 
is very amiable and pretty, too! Why, I am 
almost afraid to let her be seen, and feel tempted 
to keep her in almost close confinement. In- 
deed, I am afraid I shall get to be jealous of my 
little maid ser—” Here she suddenly stopped, 
as if conscious for the first time of the presence 
of Jules, and blushed deeply, looked confused, 
and as if she would fain have run out of the 
room to hide her embarrassment. 

“This, my sweet Blanche, is Monsieur Jules 
Demares. Never heard of him before—eh ?” 
asked Polisart, as he playfully pinched her cheek. 

Blanche smiled shyly, and with an air in which 
were mixed in a charming manner both timidity 
and cordiality, she extended her hand and wel- 
comed Jules in gentle tones to her house. Jules 
was charmed with the childlike simplicity and 
grace, and was almost ready to take her without 
further acquaintance. They sat and chatted 
away until dinner was announced, and Blanche 
led the way to the dining-room. Blanche made 
herself very agreeable, and soon chatted without 
reserve with Jules. 

After that time, Jules became an almost con- 
stant visitor at the house. Sometimes he would 
come away feeling almost disgusted with some 
levity of the lady’s, and he would then stay 
away for a long time ; then, again, he would be 
pleased with her gentleness and simplicity, and 
go away vowing that the next day should 
decide his fate. It was with this determination 
that he mounted the steps and entered the house 
one morning. The servant said his lady had 
been called out unexpectedly, but had left word 
to have him céme in and make himself at home. 
Accordingly Jules proceeded to the drawing- 
room and prepared to settle himself comfortably, 
when he saw his lady’s work-table standing by a 
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window, and looking as if it had been closed in a 
hurry. Jules walked up to it and with a sudden 
impulse he opened it, saying: “I must see if 
my lady is neat.” The contents of the table 
were various and in a great deal of confusion, but 
laying on the top of all the articles was a gold 
miniature case, with the back uppermost, on 
which was engraved: “Blanche Montalegre— 
aged fifteen, June 11th, 1813.” 

“Taken four years ago! I wonder if she has 
changed much since then!” murmured Jules, as 
he slowly turned the face uppermost. 

He started with surprise, for he immediately 
recognized, not the features of Mademoiselle 
Blanche, but of the young girl he had defended 
from Polisart’s rude advances. 

“ How is this ?”’ he exclaimed; “I must get 
at the bottom of it!” And scarcely knowing 
why, he rushed out of the room and up stairs to 
the little boudoir of Blanche, where she some- 
times allowed him to come. 

He was yet more astonished when he opened 
the door and espied, sitting in a chair, her hands 
clasped, and tears coursing each other in quick 
succession over her pale face, the young girl of 
the inn. She gave a slight scream and attempt- 
ed to leave the room, but firmly, though gently, 
Jules made her retain her seat, while he kindly 
asked her name. 

“* My uame, monsieur, is Blan—I mean Cecile 
Montaigne. I was thinking of my mistress 
when I spoke,” she replied, modestly. 

“ Be not alarmed,” said Jules, gently. “I am 
your friend, and will assist you in your trouble, 
if you will confide to me the cause. Will you 
not do so?” 

“Monsieur,” gravely returned the girl, “‘ you 
were kind to me once, and I will trust you, for 
I have no other friend in this world—no friend 
save God !” 

“T assure you, you will not repent doing so.” 

“TI know who you are, for I have often heard 
my mistress speak of you, and I know that you 
two will be united shortly. Your wedding-day 
seals my doom, for the day before the one fixed 
for your marriage, I am to marry Polisart—my 
mistress sells me to him. I cannot help myself, 
for I am poor and dependent, and almost a close 
prisoner, never being allowed to go out alone.” 

“Can it be possible? Iwill aid you, but you 
will keep up a brave heart. Fear not—I shall 
never marry your mistress. I will only—but I 
hear voices in the entry. Conceal me some- 
where, and let me out as soon as you can.” 

So speaking, Jules sprang into a wardrobe just 
in time for Cecile to close the door as the boudoir 
door opened and Blanche, followed by Polisart, 
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entered the room. Blanche sharply bade Cecile 
leave the room, though Polisart begged she 
might stay; but Blanche coldly repeated her or- 
der to go, which was obeyed with trembling 
alacrity. No sooner had the door closed, than 
Blanche burst forth with a volley of reproaches 
and sneers. 

“ Polisart, you are an infernal old scoundrel !” 
she almost screamed. ‘“ You promised me that 
if I did all as you directed, the young man 
would marry me in two months. Four have 
passed, and he is no nearer that than he was a 
year ago. Now listen: You sent me Cecile 
Montaigne as a waiting-maid, but only that you 
might be able to see her, and I have given you 
every opportunity of doing so, 

“ Well, you vixen, haven’t you in the mean- 
time been able to flirt and cajole the young 
man? If you have lost him, it is through your 
own shrewish disposition and intolerable non- 
sense!” retorted Polisart. 

“Cease, you old prater, and keep your ears 
open till I tell you something which will spoil 
your fun as well as mine. Cecile Montaigne is 
the true Blanche Montalegre !” 

“Diable!” exclaimed the old rascal, while his 
broad face paled. 

“ Yes, what I tell you is true. I thought she 
seemed strangely well acquainted with this house 
and all its windings, and you know how many 
and crooked are the passages in it;” and Blanche 
half closed her eyes and drew up the corners of 
her mouth with a malicious expression. “She 
can go all over the house in the dark, which she 
could not do unless she had lived here very long. 
To-day my suspicions have been confirmed, for 
I happened in one of the upper rooms to find in 
an old box filled with rubbish a miniature 
marked Blanche Montalegre—a perfect likeness 
of Cecile. I have questioned her respecting her 
past life; but she says only : 

“*T was once such as you, lady, and lived in 
a large house, perhaps this very one, but my 
father died and a wicked, heartless man took all 
the property left me to liquidate a debt my 
father had contracted and never paid. I was 
obliged to seek for a livelihood and so became a 
waiting-maid.’ 

“ That is what she says, and I know the man 
of whom I purchased the house to be a great 
rascal. Another thing, the poor child loves 
Jules, for she says he protected her from insult. 
I don’t care, for 1 have a written promise of a - 
certain person to marry me if Jules Demares 
does not.” As she said this, she drew her hand 
lightly across Polisart’s face, asking if he was 
dreaming. 
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He pushed the woman aside and rushed from 
the house. Blanche laughed a moment, then 
turned to the glass and began to arrange her 
toilet, laughingly exclaiming : 

“T must look simple and piquant, for that 
pleases my dear Jules.” 

“Tt pleases him no longer!” exclaimed a 
voice ; and turning, the astqnished woman saw 
Jules standing in the room regarding her scorn- 
fully. Recovering her self-possession, she ran 
towards him with a smile and word of welcome, 
which he repelled, saying: “I overheard the 
conversation between you and Polisart, for I was 
in the wardrobe. I heard all, and it has only 
confirmed my suspicions. Prepare instantly to 
leave the house. When you are once out of it, 
I will refund to you the money you paid for it, 
and all the expenses you have been obliged to 
incur to keep up your shameful deception.” 

Melami—for we will now call her by her right 
name—buried her face in her hands, then raised 
her head, rose and rang the bell. In a moment 
Cecile appeared, but started upon seeing Jules 
standing there. Melami took the girl’s hand 
and leading her up to Jules, said : 

“ Here is the true Blanche Montalegre. Take 
her and love her and cherish her always, for she 
is worthy of all affection. I began the decep- 
tion, caring little for the person, merely wishing 
to obtain a rich husband, but I ended by loving 
you, Jules Demares. My dream is over and I 
will go now, but daring to hope that when you 
have sweet Blanche by your side, you will for- 
give but not forget the misguided and unfor- 
tunate Melami.” 

With tears in her large eyes, Melami bowed 
and disappeared. 

One week afterwards, Jules and Blanche were 
united ; and Jules had the affair of the seizure 
of old Montalegre’s property investigated ; but 
though it was proved to be a fraud, but very lit- 
tle of the property could be recovered. But that 
grieved him not, for he had more than sufficient 
for all his desires. 

Polisart disappeared, and it soon became noised 
about that he had gone to America. Melami 
followed him, discovered his whereabouts, and at 
last succeeded in making him fulfil his promise 
of marrying her. A few years they lived to- 
gether, leading a cat and dog life, when Polisart 
died, leaving considerable riches to Melami, who 
immediately returned to Paris, where she re- 
sumed her vocation of actress. She saw Jules 
and Blanche frequently, and was always treated 
with great kindness. They lived a very happy 
life, and Jules never had occasion to repent that 
he had taken his wife For Berrer on Worse. 
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TO LITTLE ELLA. 


BY LIMIAN LYLE. 


Laughter-lovirg little Ella, 
Gentle, playful, frank and kind, 

Unto thee are kindly given 
Beauties both of form and mind. 


Smooth and fair thy soft round cheek, 
Rich thy dark eyes’ lustrous glow ; 
While thy braids of shining hair 
Fall around thy neck of snow. 


Oft thy white arms round my neck 
All lovingly are thrown ; 

And oft thy little rosy cheek 
Is pressed unto my own. 


There’s music in thy whispered tones, 
And in thy shouts of glee; 

And the pattering of thy busy feet 
Is music sweet to me. 


May God protect and guide thee ever, 
My darling little one! 

And shield thee from the blight of sin, 
Till thy last setting sun! 

Then gently when °tis thine to die, 
And life’s last throb is given, 


May thy pure spirit pass away, 
To rest for aye in heaven. 


EVELYN ARMITAGE, 
BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


I mer Evelyn Armitage at Madam Lom- 
bard’s school. She was my first friend in that 
dreary establishment—my first and only compan- 
ion in that unutterably hard bed. She sat be- 
side me as I ate the dry and heavy slice of bread, 
spread with butter of unmistakable strength ; 
and together we sipped the muddy and almost 
milkless beverage which they called coffee. To- 
gether we mourned over the toughness and hard- 
ness, the scantiness and shabbiness which ma- 
dam contrived to mingle with every portion of 
our daily fare. Together we recalled, with the 
keen appetite of growing youth, the delicious 
compounds of our home cookery. 

Let me describe this beautiful Evelyn. It 
was her fifteenth birthday when I arrived. She 
was not very tall, but there was a perfect fullness 
of figure, such as is rarely seen in girls of that 
age. Her face had a radiant fairness, a sort of 
glittering white, unlike the chalky cheeks of 
which there were a profusion in the school. 
Blended with this, was the slightest perceptible 
roseate hue ; but the lips were crimsoned deeply. 
Eyes of that soft, velvety black, as far removed 
from that class of eyes usually called brilliant 
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as they were from those called tame and expres- 
sionless. No pen can describe those eyes—no 
artist could paint them. Like her glorious hair, 
the peculiar shade of color could never be identi- 
fied. It was indescribable. Hands and arms of 
the most exquisite moulding and color, and feet 
just of that peculiar adaptation of size to the rest 
of the person, were hers in perfection. Her 
manner of carrying her head, that small and 
faultless head, set so beautifully upon the slen- 
der neck, was not less observable. 

All these things I saw, for I was a worship- 
per of beauty in all its forms. One thing I 
did not see, until it was forced upon me by long 
suffering. It was that, under this beautiful ex- 
terior, there was an icy coldness, that arose 
from her deep, unconquerable pride. This was 
her besetting sin. Vashti herself never queened 
it more statelily than this youthful school-girl. 
Her whole bearing was superb. 

How I loved her! It was as if I had a lover, 
my devotion was so deep, so earnest. It was 
that sort of love which is the type and the proph- 
ecy of the heart’s future devotion. She received 
my love as though it were her due, but she took 
small pains to return it. I was jealous of any 
rival in her affections, and when she bestowed 
her smiles upon Catherine Moore or Sybil Ack- 
erman, I reproached her bitterly. Her calm, 
unmoved way of taking this irritated and mad- 
dened me. She was not to be scolded or re- 
proved. She was impenetrable as ice; nay, she 
was ice itself. I do not now know how I came 
to love one so unimpressible, when my own na- 
ture was so fiery, except on the principle of at- 
tracting opposites. 

With all this ice, however, there was a certain 
inner temple in her heart, to which this column 
of ice helped to form the pillars of the vestibule 
—a sanctum, kept for some presiding deity, who 
should come in the aspect of a lover, and dwell 
there forever. Evelyn could love but once, and 
that would be always. 

In her school exercises Evelyn was always 
perfect. Her coolness and self-possession were 
invaluable to a student; and her pride never 
permitted her to allow any one to distance her in 
the pursuit of knowledge. She was thorough, 
real, practical. Once learned, her lesson was 
always hers. She could not transfer nor forget 
it. She could not commit a lesson so quick as I 
could, but when hers was fixed immutably in 
her mind, mine was scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. 

Evelyn had no imagination. She read page 
after page of the most burning poetry with per- 
fect coolness; and even would criticize the 


rhythm or the sentiments, when others were thrill- 
ing with the glorious inspiration they brought 
from the hearts that conceived them. 

Glorious, radiant, beautiful Evelyn Armitage ! 
How many times have I heard her called by 
these names. How many times have I heard 
her called proud! But never did I hear her 
called gentle, tender, or sensitive. I, who loved 
her so fondly, never gave her these names. 

I had supposed, from the number and quality 
of Evelyn’s dresses, that she must be the daugh- 
ter of arich man. Her imperial taste selected 
the richest of material, the most faultless of 
fashionable shape for her gafments; and she 
wore them as a queen her coronation robes. 
She did not love jewels. Her own superb beau- 
ty needed them not. Nor did she affect the sim- 
ple decoration of flowers. She loved best to 
array herself in a single dark, rich dress, and to 
dress her magnificent hair in large bands and 
braids, simply around her head. If a loving 
hand laid a splendid flower amidst the braids, 
she would allow it to remain; but never was 
one there by her own wish. We passed one 
year together. We were of the same age, in 
the same class ; we left school together, and to- 
gether we travelled towards home. 

Not until we neared the town where I was to 
be left, did she tell me that she too was an in- 
habitant of the same town. She had hitherto 
concealed it because her father was only a me- 
chanic! On/yamechanic! Only one of those 
whom the world could not do without, while it 
would dispense gladly with hundreds of the use- 
less and miserable gentlemen whose presence is 
so unwished for and so unsought ! 

False pride (Evelyn had some true pride too) 
prevented her from avowing this mortifying cir- 
cumstance. During the year at school, she had 
been especially careful not to associate with the 
daughters of any but the wealthiest and most 
fashionable, and even to them, she had main- 
tained an air of quiet but conscious superiority. 
But each one supposed that her circumstances 
warranted it, and they gave way to the influence 
which she silently exerted over them. 

Soon after our return from school, we ex- 
changed calls, and then my intercourse with 
Evelyn ceased. I still loved her—still thought 
her the most beautiful of beings—but some trou- 
bles arose in her family of a nature so unpleas- 
ant as to preclude my visiting there, and I saw 
her no more. . 

Not long after this, I heard she was married, 
and had gone to New Jersey. I asked to whom, 
and received for answer the name of one whom 
I well knew, but who, of all beings, was the 
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most unfit to be the husband of Evelyn Armi- 
tage. Indolent, unattractive, careless of exterior 
refinement, I could not conceive of any one 
more unsuited to the fastidious, sensitive taste 
that she had ever exhibited. I wept that night, 
for the life to which she must awake, when the 
temporary delusion should be over. And yet, I 
had not imagined the half. 

Pleasure-loving people are sometimes at a loss 
how to invest their time so as to cover the largest 
ground of enjoyment. Travelling offers the 
strongest inducements in the way of variety; 
and, nine years after I left school, still unen- 
cumbered by lover or husband, I joined a party 
of these same pleasure.lovers, whose route of 
travel was to lie just where inclination might 
lead. It was delightful to be in this perfect free- 
dom ; not to have friends at home waiting for 
letters to tell them the exact day on which we 
should reach certain destinations. We were to 
turn aside whenever we saw a prospect of enjoy- 
ment by so doing. 

It was delicious summer weather, our party 
were in the highest spirits, our travelling cos- 
tumes in the best order, and we were on good 
terms with each other. What more could we 
ask? It was a season long to be remembered, 
and it dwells on my memory yet, with a richness 
and raciness that time has not been able to di- 
minish. 

If M—— still lives to read this, will he not 
remember, in his dwelling far away towards the 
setting sun, the day in which we two left the lag- 
ging travellers behind, and rode forward to se- 
cure a resting place for us all in that embowered 
farm-house? Will he not remember that avenue, 
where the trees met in a long unbroken arch 
above our heads, and the cool springs that bub- 
bled up by the wayside, the perfume of sweet 
brier in the greenwood, and the delicious poetry 
which flowed from his lips ? 

Perhaps to him it is all a blank. Farms, the 
rise and fall of stocks, monetary affairs, the cares 
of wife and children and servants may have ban- 
ished from the memory of the man the fresh and 
glowing happiness of the youth; but tome, who 
have wandered on in single blessedness, a poor, 
solitary old maid, the remembrance of such 
hours comes back to me “like the green spots 
that bloom o’er the desert of life.” 

On our way, we passed a poor, shabby, un- 
finished frame house, standing very desolately in 
the midst of a small cleared space. It was the 
first house we had seen for an hour’s riding, and 
it had altogether an unprepossessing, nay, a re- 
pulsive appearance. Loose boards hung here 
and there, the yard was in bad condition, and 
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everything betokened poverty and indolence. 
Two or three children, one a mere infant, were 
playing by the roadside, and the eldest, a little 
ragged boy, but with a face beautiful as an in- 
fant Guido, ran directly before my companion’s 
horse, and fell. The horse merely touched him 
with his fore foot, as he fell, and then stood per- 
fectly still, while M—— dismounted and took 
up the child. It was not hurt, but frightened ; 
and fastening the horses to a tree, we carried the 
little one into the house. 

A woman stood at a table, performing some 
household duty, with her back towards us. She 
evidently had not witnessed the accident. As 
we entered, she looked round. Even in the 
midst of surroundings so opposite to what I had 
ever seen her before, it was impossible to mistake 
that face for any other; and yet, had my life 
depended on the words, I could not have ad- 
dressed her by her name. It was Evelyn Ar- 
mitage, but so altered that, except for the glori- 
ous eyes, and soft, beautiful hair, I should never 
have known her. Exposure to the sun and wind 
had roughened and darkened that glittering, satin 
skin; sorrow, perhaps want, had sharpened the 
once rounded outline of form and face; but in 
the eye there was the same majestic look of 
superiority which here, in this solitary place, and 
under such circumstances, would have struck me 
in any one else as simply ludicrous; but in 
Evelyn it was innate, and could not be altered 
or affected by any mere outward surrounding. 

Beautiful she was still—proud she was still— 
and I thought so then, in the brief moment in 
which my friend was explaining to her the 
slight accident which had so frightened her child. 
She was courteous enough, but it was evident 
that she was restive under our eyes; and not 
wishing to prolong an interview so painful, we 
departed. I do not know to this day, if she re- 
cognized me, but I believe she did. Pride would 
prevent her, indisputably, from making the first 
recognition, but ZJ had not changed, and she 
must have known me. The children were love- 
ly. The boy was beautiful as an angel—and yet 
she showed no affection for them, even when the 
frightened child was brought in, apparently hurt. 
The old ice had not melted. 

For the next two miles I wept unceasingly. 
M—— left me to cry to my heart’s content, be- 
fore he asked a question. Then, when I had 
become quiet, I related to him the history of 
this glorious creature. He was intensely inter- 
ested, for he had known her husband many years 
before. 

“Yes; Theodore Grainger was well known to 
me, and still better known to my brother. We 
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liked his amiable disposition, but we had a great 
contempt for his indolent, unthrifty ways. He 
was a gourmand and epicure; but he would not 
lift his hand even to procure luxuries for him- 
self. He was just the being who would cause a 
proud wife to bury herself from all the rest of 
the world. If she could be contented with his 
affectionate manner towards her, she would not, 
perhaps, kill herself, but if she was passionate 
and exacting, there must be some terrible hours 
for her.” 

As M—— and myself rode on, we talked long 
and freely of Evelyn’s besetting sin; and I re- 
lated to him many circumstances of her early 
youth, at Madame Lombard’s school. Her 
youth! why Evelyn was yet but twenty-six 
years old, and age had come upon her with its 
blight already, or else she had become “ older 
than age, with sorrow.” 

It was a sad drawback to the gaiety I had 
promised myself for the next three or four 
weeks—this little episede of Evelyn’s:—but I 
strove to forget it. Evelyn had chosen her path, 
why should I mourn her mistakes? So I be- 
came as selfish and as gay as pleasure-seekers 
generally are. 

If I live to be a hundred years old, I shall 
never forget that season. It gave me an idea of 
what life might be if people would but lay aside 
their senseless devotion to fashion and folly, and 
dwell with simple nature, “‘ who never did betray 
the heart that loved her.” It initiated me into 
a thought of what paradise must have been be- 
fore the bitter tree of knowledge had given its 
fruit to the lips of our first parents. M——, 
you will read this when you are sitting by that 
clear spring which you say bubbles up so sweetly 
by the green bower where you can overlook the 
broad prairieg “you will read and remember 
and understand !”” 

Ten years after this happy year of my life 
found me a helpless invalid, weary of life, heart- 
broken at the loss of parents, sisters and other 
dear friends. I felt myself a stray waif on the 
ocean of life, which it would be well for the bil- 
lows to roll into the abyss below. Useless, use- 
less was my thought from morning until night, 
and often through the dark and dreary hours too, 
I would lie awake and think how utterly vain 
was my living at all. 

But when the sweet, dewy June came, with 
its wealth of roses, its pure refreshing airs, and 
its thousand melodies, my best of friends, Kate 
Dalrymple burst into my chamber one morning, 
and with a voice as cheerfal as a lark’s, she bade 
me rise and shake off my illness and dejection, 
and let her pack my trunks for a journey, with 


herself and her husband. It was like an electric 
shock, but I submitted, too weak for resistance. 

“ But what shall I wear, Kate? I have noth- 
ing but morning wrappers.’ 

“Look here,” said she, and she pointed to a 
basket of clothes, which her servant was bringing 
in, with two complete travelling dresses, and 
everything requisite for a long journey. 

“O, Kate!” I began, but she stopped me. 

“ We start at half-past one,” she said, “so let 
Nanny and me get you all ready now, and then 
you can lie down again until I call you.” 

Under her gentle hands, I was soon equipped. 
A handsome, fashionable habit, yet made loose- 
ly, as it should be for a invalid, everything in 
good taste, yet easy fitting, so as not to annoy or 
distress me, bore witness to her careful and 
thoughtfal love. 

At half-past one the carriage came. It wasan 
open one, and Charles Dalrymple was to drive, 
while his wife occupied the seat beside him, and 
the ample back seat was reserved for myself and 
Kate’s sister, a cheerful, happy girl, who had 
often cheered my sick room with her joyful 
laughter. 

“Drive slowly, at first, Charlie,” said Kate, 
as-we started, ‘‘ Fanny will soon get used to the 
motion.” I did so—and every mile that we 
passed I became refreshed and invigorated. We 
made short stages; and by the time that we 
reached our longest destination, I was a new be- 

Change of air, different scenes, beheld un- 
der the delicious blue sky of summer, and the 
heart-felt kindness that prompted the excursion 
for my sake, all did their part, and I felt myself 
re-created. I could not realize, at the end of a 
fortnight, that I had lain on a sick bed so long, 
thanks to the kindly love of my companions, 
who consulted my wishes in all things pertain- 
ing to our journey. 

We were on the sea-coast now. The weather 
had become warmer in the inland towns, where 
we first went, and the breeze from ocean drew 
us to its side. O, how sweet were those hours, 
passed on that beautiful beach! How delicious 
the shadow of that mighty rock, under which 
we sat and inhaled the sea-breeze! How well 
Kate and Jennie looked in their pretty bathing 
dresses and straw hats, when they ran across the 
beach to plunge into the waves; and how aw- 
Sully they looked when they came out, with their 
wet, limp skirts clinging to their slight figures, 
and their hats heavy with water ! 

Among the innumerable children whose little 
feet paced the sands daily, I had always noticed 
a beautiful boy, of perhaps thirteen or fourteen 
years old, who seemed to shun the rest, and who 
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walked, generally, apart by himself. His face 


recalled another, but whose I could not remem- 
ber. He was always accompanied by a lady in 
deep mourning, who wore her veil down. As I 
did not bathe, I had leisure to observe others ; 
and this group interested me much. The lady 
was usually left alone, for the boy walked, as I 
said, mostly by himself, and one day I spoke to 
her upon the beauty of the sea, which was then 
calm and serene in its summer stillness. Her 
voice startled me, it was so like one that seemed 
to come up to me from the very depths of my 
memory. 

Just then, the boy, whom she called Reginald, 
came up, and one look at his eyes brought the 
whole before me. 

“ Ts it you, Evelyn?” I said, forgetting that in 
our last interview I had not spoken to her. 

“It is Evelyn,” she said, mournfully. “I have 
known you every day, Fanny, but I could not 
bear to reveal myself to your remembrance. I 
wished you to speak first.” 

We talked together long and earnestly, and 
for several succeeding days we sat under the 
shadow of the rock, and she told me all her 
trials. Her pride had been brought down so 
low—she was so subdued now. Her husband 
had continued his idle and miserable habits, 
until she was obliged to support him entirely. 
They had lived where I had last seen them, 
until she could no longer endure it. By a great 
effort she succeeded in inducing him to remove, 
and to take up his abode in the city. Here her 
two youngest children died. She pressed down 
the tears that welled up from her maternal heart, 
and tried to thank God that they were taken 


away. 

Her husband had some talent, and she be- 
sought him to write, encouraged him in his fee- 
ble efforts, and after all, she, who, at school, 
would never (if possible to get clear of the task) 
80 much as answer a letter, now wrote for bread. 
She took the pictures out of her own heart, and 
the scenes she drew were too touching and natu- 
ral not to charm. O, ministry of sorrow, what 
beauty of thought and expression is thine ! 

After a while, he fell sick, and then she had 
suffered still more intensely. His selfishness, 
his querulous repinings, his exacting temper— 
she touched lightly on these—but I saw them all, 
running, like a dark thread, through her narra- 
tive, and shadowing her face with a deeper grief 
than that even for which we mourn the good. 

“Had it not been for Reginald,” she said, 
looking at the boy, as he stood on the beach, 
with an expression of such unutterable love as I 
could hardly think it possible for Evelyn to feel, 
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“had it not been for that beloved child, I must 


have sunk under my trials. His love, and my 
remaining pride kept me up.” 

I looked at the boy. What a glorious crea- 
ture he was, as he stood there, with the slight 
breeze lifting his hair from a brow such as I had 
never seen before. I did not wonder at her love 


and pride now. 


After her husband died, she had met with a 
relative of her own, who had been absent several 
years in India. He threw himself upon her 
cares, for he was a sad invalid; and he reward- 
ed them by leaving her his worldly store. She 
had placed Reginald already at college, and was 
looking forward to his future with a hope that 
seemed likely to be realized. I parted from her 
with half my old love and reverence for her re- 
newed. She had proved herself worthy of it. — 

I sometimes hear from her now. She and 
Reginald are all the world to each other. He is 
all that she could wish; and he thinks that his 
mother is an angel. Their beautiful devotion to 


each other is the theme of all who know them. 
Evelyn’s sunset seems to be drawing onward 
without a cloud. 


A SMART MILKMAID, 


The worshipful Sir Digby Somerville did 
keep a bountiful house full ever of brave com- 
y, at his seat in Suffolk. At one time among 
fis ests did happen a young gentleman from 
apparel was more garni 
with lacings and ond than his brain with mod- 
esty or wit. One time going into the fields with 
his host, vail did espy a comely milk maiden 


ith her pail. 
quoth the courtier, a | 


with 

“Prythee, Phillis,” 
the while at the girl, “an I give thee a kiss, w 
thou give me a draught of thy ware ?” 

“In the meadow,” quoth she, “thou wilt find 
one ready to give thee milk, an@ glad of thy 
kiss, for she is of thy kin.” 

The court gallant looked in the mead, and 
espied a she-ass. 

“So sharp, fair rustic,” quoth he, angrily, 
“thou lookest as if thou couldest barely say boo 


toa 

“ Yea, that I can, and to a gander also.” 

Whereat she cried out lustily, ‘ Boo!” 

The young man hastened away, and the wor- 
shipful Sir Digby did laugh heartily, and enter- 
tain his guests with the tale.—Book of Merrie 
Jestes, 1609. 
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Great Mex.—The great village politician is 
lost in the town ; the town lion is regarded as a 
mere kitten in metropolis. The city alder- 
man is lost in the world. ee eI clergymen 
and rural justices, who command infinite respect 
on their own glebes and acres, cannot under- 
stand, on coming to London, how it is that all 
Cheapside and nt Street to boot, do not 
touch hats to them.— Blackwood. 
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FAR O’ER THE DEEP BLUE SEA. 


BY MRS. HENRIETTTA LEGGETT. 


Nay, nay, my mother, chide me not, 
Nor bid me check the tear; 

Nor tell me in those bitter words, 
That I must tarry here; 

For since young Leon left his cot, 
Beneath the willow tree, 


My heart has shared the wanderer’s lot, 
Far o’er the deep blue sea. 


I love my home, my sunny home, 
I love the silvery Rhine; 

Each veeper bell, with lute-like tone, 
Peals forth a hallowed chime; 

The fragrant flowers, the wild bird's song, 
They have a charm for me; 

But ere they greet the spring I'll go 
Far o’er the deep blue sea. 

Then chide me not, my mother dear, 
Nor bid thy child to stay ; 

Though basking ‘neath thy sunny smile, 
My heart is far away! 

But when I’m in those solemn woods, 
How oft I'll think of thee; 

Then, mother, bless me ere I go, 
Far o’er the deep blue sea. 


Speak not of perils I must brave, 
Nor dangers on the deep; 

I will not shrink, though winds and waves 
Their ceaseless vigils keep ; 

For Ie who guides the wild bird’s course, 
Will ever watch o'er me; 

Then, mother, let me go in peace, 
Far o’er the deep blue sea. 
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BY FRANCIS W. SAWTELLE. 


Quire a number of years ago, when your 
father was'a little;shaver, who played marbles, 
and was spanked for being late at school, the 
clipper schooner Flirt, of Baltimore, left that 
port on a trading voyage to the west coast of 
Africa. Her captain wasa jolly old rope hauler, 
of great weight inthe community, and measuring 
almost a thousand miles from the middle waist- 
band button in front, through to the waistband 
buckle in the rear. This, I am aware, seems al- 
most incredible, but as you were not born at that 
time,’and consequently can knew ngthing what- 
ever about the matter, it is not in good taste, to 
say the least, for you to dispute me. 

It was the custom at that time, on board 
the smaller crafts, for the officers and crew to eat 
and live together, on a footing of equality, as is 
the practice to this day, on board down-east 
coasters ; the semi-barbarous people of that be- 


nighted region seeming to think that a man, 
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although he happen to be a sailor, is neverthe- 
less a human being, and deserves to be treated 
as such; their half-civilized ideas being very 
much the same as were entertained by the Irish- 
man, who, upon being asked if in his opinion one 
man was not just as good as another, replied : 
“Faith, yes, and better, too.” 

On board the Flirt the most perfect equality 


reigned; indeed, a stranger would have been 
somewhat puzzled to decide whether old fatty 
Flukes was the captain, or the cook’s private 
secretary, without he had looked on board of us 
at about meridian, when he would have seen our 
ponderous commander standing upon the booby 
hatch, with the pig yoke to his eye, shooting the 
sun. Mighty free and easy times did we have on 
board the old schooner, but the work was never- 
theless carried on with as much regularity and 
promptitude, as in one of our monstrous modern 
packet ships, where every order from an officer is 
given under oath, and nine times out of ten, en- 
forced by a blow with a belaying pin over the 
head. 

Our destination was the Guinea coast, where 
we expected to trade in palm oil, ivory and so 
forth, and as in those days particular attention 
was given to the so forth,as by far the most 
profitable, we had very little below the deck be- 
side water casks and provisions. 

The first part of our passage across the puddle, 
was particularly prosperous, with leading breezes 
most of the time, until well up with the coast, 
and near the entrance of the Bight of Benin; 
when the sun, upon turning out one morning, 
showed eyident signs of having been on a spree 
all the previous night, being very red in the 
face, and looking uncommonly cross and snap- 
pish ; while the sky all about him wore that pe- 
culiar brassy appearance which is a sure token 
of something or other, when observed in the 
horse latitudes ; added to which, a little dyspep- 
tic-looking, Norman arch of a rainbow showed 
itself close to the horizen, beneath the rising sun. 

“T shouldn’t be astonished to death, if we 
caught a pretty considerable long and strong 
spell of weather, before soon,” said Captain 
Flukes, after a protracted stare at the heavens, 
and muttering to himself the ancient couplet, 


“ Rainbow at night, gives sailors —. 
Rainbow at morning, gives sailors the warning,” 
he dove down the companion way to have a look 
at his chart. 

For the next half hour or so, there being no 
perceptible change in the weather, we allowed 
the schooner to jog along with the light air then 
stirring, while the mate and most of the foremast 
hands stood around the cabin table, watching, 
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_ and making suggestions to the captain, as com- 
passes in hend, he picked out our course and dis- 
tance on the chart. 

“T tell you how it is, Mr. Midships,” he ex- 
claimed, throwing down the compasses, and giv- 
ing his capacious trowsers a hitch up over his hips, 
“if this here gale o’wind comes out of the 
south’ard and west’ard, we’re jammed like Jack- 
son, with the Guinea coast on two sides ofus. If 
it comes out of any other quarter, it’s all right, 
and we shall have plenty of sea room ; but I’m 
feared it wont. If youever took notice to it, 
you are always sure to get the lee shore, when- 
ever there’s a chance for a proper bad one.” 

“True bill,” responded the mate, “but there 
are exceptions ; frinstance, when we were round 
on the Zanguebar coast last voyage, we got a 
slant et the last pinch of the game, that took us 
out as clear as a pike staff. However, it would 
not be a bad idea to get the old dug-out in trim 
for a snorter, for there’s no knowing how soon 
we may catch it; things work curious sometimes 
in the low latitudes, ’specially on the woolly 
coast.” 

The mate’s proposition coincided with our own 
ideas of the fitness of things, and all hands going 
to work with a will, we got both anchors over 
the bow, the jibs and foresail furled, a close reef 
in the fore-topsail, and a balance reef in the 
main ; by which time it had fallen a stark calm, al- 
though the sea continued to rise steadily, while 
the schooner, without steerage-way on, headed 
all round the compass. 

The few clouds that were visible at sunrise 
gradually cleared away, and a lurid, brassy haze 
covered the sky, obscuring the sun and impart- 
ing to the smooth, unbroken swell of the waters 
a sickly purplish hue, that would have looked 
very beautiful in a painting, but which excited 
anything but pleasant sensations in the breasts of 
anxious mariners, dreading an equatorial blow- 
out. By six bells, the silence of the unbroken 
calm was interrupted by a low, rushing sound, 
filling the entire space around us. It was the 
shrieking of the hurricane careering through the 
air, high above our heads, while as yet nota 
breath was stirring on the surface of the ocean. 
For nearly twenty minutes the mournful sound 
continued, growing louder and nearer, until at 
length, a sudden darkening of the air, and a 
long line of white foam, away in the southwest 
horizon, announced the coming of the storm 
from the quarter we had most reason to dread. 
Our vessel was lying with her head directly 
towards the point from which the gale was com- 
ing, and before any effectual measures could be 
taken to work her round, we were struck flat 
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aback by the whole fury of the storm. The fore 
and aft stays tightened and cracked with the tre- 
mendous strain, until it seemed almost a miracle 
that they did not part; the back stays slacked 
until the lanyards hung in bights over the lower 
dead eyes ; the masts swaying far away aft over 
the deck, seemed upon the very point of coming 
down by the run, when the schooner gathering 
stern way, rushed backwards through the water, 
the bows rising high in the air, and the quarter 
settling in the waves in a manner that showed us 
that we must get her to the wind speedily, or ex- 
pect to see her go down stern foremost. There 
can scarcely be a more dangerous position for a 
vessel, than to get stern way on, in a heavy sea. 

“Port your helm—hard a port!” shouted ihe 
captain, in a voice of thunder. ‘Haul in the 
starboard head braces—brace up the fore, and 
fore-topsail yards—sharp up, my lads, sharp up 
—stand by, one of ye there for’ard, to cut the 
seizing of the fore-topmast headstay !” 

This last order, which would have at once re- 
lieved the schooner of her masts, was, of course, 
to be executed only in the last extremity; the 
other commands were obeyed almost as soon as 
given. The spars were light, the vessel well 
manned, and the head yards swung round in a 
twinkling ; the staysail sheet was hauled to port, 
the main sheet drawn flat aft on the starboard 
side, and the schooner, after a momentary inde- 
cision, fell slowly off on the wind, the fore-top- 
sail shivering and slatting fearfully for an instant, 
then catching the gale abaft, filled away, bellying 
out with a bang, and gathering headway, the 
schooner’s stern rose from its perilous depression 
in the water, and we flew onward through the 
boiling foam, with all the safety, if not all the 
speed, of a full rigged, clipper built porpoise. 

“Good enough,” exclaimed the captain, rub- 
bing his great fat hands with satisfaction, “ we’ve 
saved our sticks this time, anyhow. Mr. Mid- 
ships, keep her a good full and by, so’s to make 
as little lee way as possible, while I go below 
and take another peep at the Coast Pilot.” 

The gale continued to increase in violence, and 
the height of the sea was absolutely appalling ; but 
the schooner being only in ballast trim, rose 
easily and lightly on the very summit of the 
waves, without labor, or taking a spoonful of 
water on her deck, and but that the Bight of 
Benin terminated in dangerous rocks both on the 
north and east,we might have lashed the helm a lee, 
and all hands gone below to sleep in perfect safe- 
ty. We were a good hundred and fifty miles 
from the coast, however, and trusted to a change 
in the direction of the wind, before we could 
drift that distance, although we were making be- 
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tween six and seven points lee way, and the set 
of the sea was driving us with tremendous force 
towards the northeast. Flattering ourselves 
with the belief that noon would bring a shift of 
wind, we busied ourselves through the morning 
watch, lashing the water casks and provisions be- 
low, that had broken adrift and shifted over to 
leeward in the heavy lurches that the vessel was 
making. But eight bells passed, without bring- 
ing any signs of the wished for change. The 
same ghastly sky lowered above us, while the 
gale continued on the increase, singing through 
our rigging with a shrill, ominous sound; and 
far as the eye could reach over the raging waters, 
the angry, leaden waves leaped fiercely up, and 
with eager, hurrying motion, rushed towards us, 
breaking with a prolonged roar beneath our 
counter, and throwing the stinging spoon-drift in 
our faces, as if in defiance and threatening. As 
the afternoon wore on, we began to experience 
not a little anxiety as to the termination of our 
cruise. That it would be impossible for the 
craft to drift through the night, as she had all 
day, without fetching up against something hard- 
er than salt water, was evident to all. Indeed, 
it would not only have been running into the 
very jaws of death, but absolutely jumping down 
his throat. 

“ What d’ye think, Mr. Midships, will the old 
boat bear any more cloth ?” asked the captain, 
looking anxiously to windward, and at our 
swaying spars. 

“‘She’s got to bear it, whether she will or no,” 
responded the mate, resolutely. “We must 
claw out of this hole somehow, and we might as 
well lose our spars before we go on to the rocks, 
as after.” 

“ That’s gospel,” returned the captain. “ Shake 
a reef out of the main, and drop the foresail.” 

This was a work requiring careful manage- 
ment, for aside from the danger of the masts be- 
ing at once carried over the side by the increased 
strain, the schooner was very light, and might at 
any moment be shoved keel out. Slowly, and 
one by one, the reef points were cast off from the 
main, the earings slacked off gradually, to avoid 
a sudden strain, and the sail hoisted. ‘The 
schooner feeling the increase of sail aft, without 
a corresponding trim forward, very narrowly es- 
caped broeching to; but by carrying a large 
weather helm, we managed to keep her away 
until the fore tack was boarded, and the sheet 
hauled aft, when bringing her again to the wind, 
she laid over to the work, and began drawing to 
windward quite respectubly, considering her 
scant canvass, our wake being now well on the 
quarter, whereas before it had been very little 
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abaft the beam. But notwithstanding the in- 
creased spread of canvass, we were still making 
large lee way ; our reefed fore course and main- 
sail, being all that we could with any degree of 
safety show to the breeze, were almost wholly 
becalmed under the lee of the monstrous waves, 
as we settled in the trough, and almost driven 
from the bolt ropes, upon catching the gale as 
we rose upon the crest of the billows. 

Thus far, we had been running with our lar- 
board tacks aboard, heading, when jammed on 
the wind, about north-by-west, making our true 
course, with allowance for lee way and what she 
fell off, nearly nor’west-by-north ; a course which 
was rapidly drawing us in towards the coast of 
Dahomey. 

“ What’s your opinion now, Mr. Midships ?” 
asked Captain Flukes, as the sun, looking red 
and angry, disappeared below the misty horizon. 

“Why,” responded the mate, with a doubtful 
shake of the head, “there is but one thing we 
can do, and that is to go about on the other tack 
and stand more to the south’ard ; if we can only 
weather Cape Formosa, we could make a long 
stretch to the east’ard, into the bight of Biafra, 
and perhaps get under the lee of Fernando Po, 
between the islands and the old Calabar coast.” 

“Yes, that’s all plain talk enough,” replied 
Captain Flukes, pettishly, “but how the deuce 
are we going to do it? The schooner hasn’t got 
sail enough on to go in stays, and if we under- 
take to wear, we sha!l we pooped by one of those 
big combers, as sure as taxes, and then, sir, your 
wife will be a widder in the twinkling of a 
catharpin’s leg.” 

“ Pooh!” ejaculated the mate, somewhat con- 
temptuously; “don’t give yourself any uneasi- 
ness about Mrs. Midships ; she is a lady who can 
stand being made a widow of, quite a number of 
times without any very serious consequences. 
And suppose we do take a sea that knocks us 
down among the ribs and trucks of Davy’s lock- 
er a little sooner than we expected, why, that’s 
what the owners pay us for, aint it? If the 
schooner hasn’t got sail enough on, just put it 
on, that’s all. For my part, I say tack and bear 
up to the south’ard at any risk, if you don’t I 
shall desert the craft, and paddle ashore on the 
sheet anchor.” 

Captain Fiukes was as brave a man as you 
will often find, but he was very cautious, almost 
too much so at times, while Mr. Midships, on the 
contrary, was a man of prompt action; when he 
had once made up his mind as to what was 
proper to be done, he did it without hesitation. 
And upon this occasion, the captain, either stung 
by the tone of his remarks, or catching his spirit, 
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fortified himself with a big hunk of tobacco, and 
hailed the forecastle. 

“ How is that fore-topsail, boys ?” 

- “Furled with a close reef, sir,” shouted one 
of the men. 

** Well, lay aloft and loose it.” 

The sail was dropped to leeward and the clew 
hauled chock home to the sheave hole, without 
any other effect than to cause the schooner to lay 
over still further to starboard, but no sooner was 
the gasket cast off from the weather yard-arm, 
than with a shivering crash the sail was torn 
from the bolt ropes, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness to leeward. 

“What d’ye think now, Mr. Midships ?” asked 
the captain, somewhat triamphantly. 

“TI think we’ve lost a good fore-topsail, and 
will have to heave in stays as we are,” coolly 
responded the mate. 

“ Wecan but try,” said the captain, doubtfally, 
then raising his voice: “Ready about, there, 
for’ard !” 

“Ready about, sir!” responded the men, 
springing to their stations and laying down the 
rigging clear for running. 

** Keep her off a couple of points and give her 
a good headway!” he continued, to the man at 
the wheel. 

“ Keep her off it is, sir!” replied the man, eas- 
ing her half a dozen spokes, and the schooner 
taking the wind further aft, darted through the 
water with considerably accelerated velocity. 

“Are you all ready there for’ard,Mr. Midships ?” 
he screamed, using his fist for a trumpet. 

“ All ready, sir!” screamed back the mate, 
from his station on the forecastle. 

“ Pat your helm down, my son!” 

“Hard down, sir!” replied the helmsman, 
with a rapid revolution of the wheel. 

“ Hard a lee—eo—!” roared the captain, dwell- 
ing long and loudly on the double vowel, as is 
the invariable practice with all ship masters with 
whom I have ever been acquainted ; from which 
a landsman might be led to suppose that a ship 
would utterly refuse to come about, if the word 
was pronounced in any other way. 

“ Hard a \ee!” responded Mr. Midships, em- 
phasizing the first word, after the manner of all 
mates. 

The schooner being under good headway, 
came promptly to, taking the head sails aback, 
with the wind dead ahead, and everything seem- 
ed to indicate that she would go in stays finely; 
but just at the critical moment, when the order 
was being given to rise tacks and sheets, the 
crest of a broken wave came roaring and tumbling 
down upon us, striking on the bluff of the bow, 
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flooding the forecastle, carrying away the fore- 
staysail, and effectually deadening our headway. 
With a shake, the schooner paused in her course, 
neither falling off, nor coming to, and gradually 
gathering stern, way, slid backwards through the 
foam 


“Tn irons, by Jupiter!” exclaimed the mate, 
in a tone of perplexity and alarm. 

“ Missed stays, or I’m a heathen!” ejaculated 
the captain, excitedly. ‘Round in on the head 
braces—slack off the main sheet—put your helm 
amidships !” 

There was no chance to obey these orders, 
however. A monstrous wave rose black and 
threatening upon our larboard bow; higher and - 
higher it rose, gathering strength as it swelled 
upward, completely becalming the schooner un- 
der its lee, until to our excited imaginations it 
almost seemed to reach the clouds, and we really 
longed to have it break and do its worst. At 
length it came. Toppling over from its perpen- 
dicular height, it fell with a dull, heavy roar, 
upon the deck, crashing through the bul- 
warks and burying everything deep in the wel- 
tering vortex. Every timber in the vessel’s hull 
moaned and quivered, as though with fear, while 
the escaping air through the openings in the 
deck, was like a prolonged and mournful sigh. 
For many seconds it was a matter of uncertainty 
whether the vessel was going down or not, and 
the temptation was strong for the men to quit 
their hold upon what seemed a sinking ship, 
and struggle to gain the surface. At last, with 
a shake and a groan, the schooner freed herself 
from the mass of water, and darted off before 
the wind. We had been turned completely round, 
by the force of the wave. 

The mate had saved himself by clinging to 
one of the windlass bits, and, as half stunned and 
gasping for breath he struggled to his feet, all 
eyes were turned to him, as the most reliable 
man in such an extremity. 

“What say, Captain Flukes, shall we wear 
round on the starboard tack?” he vociferated, 
brushing the salt spray from his eyes. 

There was no answer. - 

“Where’s Captain Flukes?” he exclaimed, 
earnestly. 

“ He’s for’ard, sir,” replied the helmsman, 
who had maintained his position, by being lash- 
ed to the wheel stanchion, and was the only man 
aft, 

_ “Noheaint! Jamp down in the cabin, one 
of ye, and see if he’s there.” 

“There’s nobody there, and the cabin is 
more’n half full of water,” was the reply. 

“ He’s overboard! He’s gone!” was the ex- 
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clamation that broke from all at this announce- 
ment. 

“Who saw him last?” inquired the mate, 
gloomily. 

“T saw him standing abaft the mainmast on 
the hen coop, when the sea boarded us. I 
caught a glimpse of the coop going over the star- 
board rail, a minute after, and supposed the cap- 
tain had gone for’ard,” replied the helmsman. 

“ There are just two things we can do, boys,” 
said the mate, after a short pause. ‘The cap- 
tain probably fastened himself to one of the 
coops, as they went over together; wo can either 
make an effort to pick him up—in which case we 
shall probably go on to the rocks, or we can 
claw to windward, and do the best we can for 
ourselves, though there’s a slim chance any way. 
What d’ye say ?” 

There was a moment of indecision among the 
men. At length the carpenter broke the silence. 

“Tt seems rather too bad to leave poor old 
fatty Flukes, without even having so much as a 
try for him.” 

A general murmur of approbation followed 
this remark. 

“ Talk enough, boys; if that’s your wish, we'll 
see what we can do,” said the mate, evidently 
much satisfied with our decision. “Stand to 
the braces, and let us gether on the wind 
again.” 

Since being boarded by the sea, the schooner 
had been going off like a shot, directly before 
the wind, and it was no easy matter to get her 
to it again, without shipping another, which 
might be even more disastrous; but by the 
more skilful management or better luck of the 
mate, we finally worked round tothe starboard 
tack, and ran back as nearly as we could judge, 
towards the spot where the captain had disap- 
peared. By this time it had grown intensely 
dark, making it difficult to distinguish any object 
at more than the schooner’s length from us, 
while the wind and sea continued to increase in 
height and violence. Two or three successful 
tacks brought us near to where we supposed the 
captain must have drifted, in the event of his still 
being above water, which was far from probable, 
in such a sea. All hands were now upon the 
lookout, at both mastheads, on the forecastle, 
and on the quarter, while the mate—who took all 
the blame of the captain’s loss upon himself, as 
though the storm had nothing to do with it—pac- 
ed the deck with agitated steps, glancing anxious- 
ly in all directions, and constantly repeating his 
injunctions to the men to keep a bright lookout. 
That there was soon to be a change in the weath- 
@& now became apparent. The wind which had 
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all day been a steady gale, now came in violent 
squalls ascompanied with rain, with short lulls 
between. 

“T think we must be very nearly on the spot 
now, Chips, don’t you ?” he asked of the carpen- 
ter who stood by his side, leaning over the lee 
rail. But what’s that?” he exclaimed, with 
great earnestness, gazing wildly to leeward. 
“Main top there—fo’kettle, do you see any- 
thing ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” was the reply from both look- 
outs. But the mate in great excitement contin- 
ued to strain his eyes through the darkness. At 
this moment occurred a short lull ia the breaking 
hurricane, and a low, faint sound, very low and 
indistinct, but inexpressibly mournful, came in 
a tremulous murmuor to our ears. 

“Do you hear anything ?” he asked, in an ag- 
itated voice. 

“ Nothing, sir, but the sound of the wind and 
the waves,” replied the man from the top. 

Again the long continued, fluttering, mournful 
sound. 

“Do you hear that? Fo’kettle—main-top, 
don’t you hear something? Good God, are you 
all deaf ?” 

“TI thought I heard a distant hail come up 
against the wind,” replied the lookout on the 
forecastle. 

“* That’s no human hail,” said the carpenter, 
with an ominous shake of the head, “ that is the 
sound of brohea water moaning on the reefs.” 

“T fear you are right,” returned the mate. 
“ He could not have drifted so far to leeward, as 
where that sound comes from, and if it is a reef, 
it’s all up with us, without a change of wind.” 

“Something on the weather bow!” sung ont 
the man on the forecastle. 

“ Breakers broad on the lee beam !” hailed the 
tops, almost in the same breath. 

The cry of breakers, usually so startling to 
the ears of weary mariners on a lee shore, was 
almost wholly unheeded, and all hands rushed 
to windward to see what the object might be that 
had been discovered on the weather bow. Ignit- 
ing a blue light by a smart rap on the weather 
rail, the mate held it high above his head, throw- 
ing a lurid glare far over the toppling crests of 
the black and surging waves. Atthe distance 
of about a hundred fathoms, some dark object 
was drifting slowly past us, and as the light in- 
creased its brilliancy, we distinctly made it out 
to be one of our hencoops, to which a human 
form was clinging, apparently in an exhausted 
condition. It was too far to windward to reach 
it on that tack, however. 

“ Ready about !” shouted the mate. 


The men sprang to the braces, the wind favor- 
ed us, and never was the schooner hove in stays 
in shorter time. Upon this tack we weathered 
the coop; but it would not answer to run too 
close, for to have been dashed by the waves 
against the schooner’s side, would have been cer- 
tain destruction. All -hands were stationed at 
short intervals, along the lee rail, with lines in 
their hands, while the blue lights succeeded each 
other as soon as one was consumed. 

A few moments brought the floating object on 

our lee bow. A line was thrown from the fore- 
castle and fell short, another and another with 
like ill success; at length, one thrown from the 
quarter passed over the coop; the captain made 
a feeble effort, but was too much exhausted to 
pass it round his body. He was drifting rapidly 
astern. 
“‘ Stand by to haul in on this line!” shouted 
the mate, passing the end of a studding-sail tack 
round his waist, and springing from the taffrail. 
A moment of intense suspense followed, as he 
struck and disappeared beneath the water. Pres- 
ently rising to the surface, a few vigorous strokes 
brought him alongside the coop, and the bight of 
@ rope was made fast around the almost inani- 
mate body. 

“ Haul in!” he screamed. And the next min- 
ute they were hoisted over the rail. 

The captain was borne to the cabin and plac- 
ed in his berth. The motion revived him. 

“Never mind me, boys,” he said, seeing us 
grouped about him. “I’m all right enough, 
only a little water-logged orso. You'd best look 
out for the schooner.” 

And it was certainly time that we did so, for 
upon going on deck the sight that presented itself 
was absolutely appalling. We had drifted to 
within half a mile of the reef, over which the 
waves were breaking with tremendous fury,throw- 
ing the spray high into the air, forming a long, 
unbroken wall of ghastly white foam, at least 
sixty feet in height, with a roar like nothing 
else in nature. 

The hurricane had entirely passed away; the 
clouds cleared from the heavens, leaving a bright 
starlight, and it fell a flat calm; but the mon- 
strous waves which still felt the force of the gale, 
and would not so readily subside, were criving 
us swiftly in toward the rocks. 

“ Are the anchors all clear there for’ard ?” the 
mate hailed from the quarter deck. 

“ All clear, sir,” answered the carpenter, who 
had charge of the forecastle. 

Let go to starboard 

The shank painter and ring-stopper were cast 
off, and the heavy mass of iron fell with a plunge 
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into the water, drawing the chain cable like 
lightning round the barrel of the windlass and 
through the hawse-pipe, a stream of sparks fol- 
lowing, until the last link surged round the 
windlass and the strain was brought upon the 


clinch. 
“Does she hold?’ asked the mate, as she 


pitched, bows under, with the sudden check. 

The carpenter placed his hand upon the bits, 
but the dull, tremulous jump, jump, jump of the 
cable showed that we were yet moving. 

No, sir—she drags,”’ was the reply. 

“Let go to port!” returned the mate. 

Another plunge, and another long continued 
rumble of the cable followed the order; but the 
chain passed out less rapidly, until when about 
two-thirds the length had passed over the wind- 
lass, it stopped, and was only taken by jerks in 
short lengths as the vessel rose on the swell ; 
even this stopped presently, leaving a whole 
range of cable lying slack abaft the windlass. 

There was now no longer any danger, although 
the schooner buried herself clear to the main- 
mast at every wave; but the ground tackle held, 
the sea was falling, and the sky was serene. 
There was no necessity of a watch that night, 
and worn out and exhausted we sought our 
hammocks, which we lost no time in stowing 
full of extra quality snoozing. 


‘THE CALLIOPE. 

This steam musical instrument, it seems, pro- 
duced a tremendous impression when it was 
first started on board a boat on the Hudson. It 
shrieked out “‘ Yankee Doodle” and “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,” so that they heard for miles. Its 
effects on board of another boat some half a 


i Pp verboard, 
oat was only saved from destruction by the com- 
bined efforts of the captain and clerk of the boat. 
The negro firemen w themselves into inde- 
seribable contortions, while an unhappy d 
rushed about among the passengers, with his tail 
between his legs, setting up the most dismal 
howls in expectation of some horrible calamity. 
The sturgeons rushed out of the water, and 
threw a vast number of sammersets on the sur- 
face, wagging their tails, as if they alone of all 
the auditors enjoyed it. But people will get 
used to it in time. We have no doubt it will be 
introduced into every steam navy in the world, 
supplying the place of marine bands at a great 
saving of expense. But, seriously, an ingenious 
mechanic of this city has invented a small ma- 
chine, which, without any human agency, blows 
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A man’s worth is cotimated fn this world ac- 
cording to his conduct. 
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mile off are described as both appalling and 
amusing. One lady fainted dead away ; others 
screamed and | their ears. An Italian 
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BY MRS. D, @. ELDER. 
Thou art remembered at the twilight hour, 

When I am gazing at the star-gemmed sky, 
When most I feel affection’s thrilling power, 

When pearly teardrops moisten my dark eye ; 
‘Tis then I think of dear ones far away, 

Then holier thoughts with all my feelings blend, 
And when alone in solitade I pray, 

I breathe thy name in every prayer, my friend. 


Thou canst not dream of the calm, deep dewtion 
That forms a part of such a heart as mine; 
Full many a tender thought and fond emotion, 
Full many « tear, is trembling on its shrine. 
Oft, when I've whispered of the dear departed, 
So early called to heaven’s fair home above, 
Tve crushed the teardrops that would fain have started, 
And smiling turned my longing eyes above. 


Thou art remembered with a deep affection, 
As pure and hallowed as a sister's love; 
How oft Ive craved oar Father’s kind protection, 
How many a faith-winged prayer I’ve urged above; 
Deep, deep within my heart thou ’rt fondly cherished, 
No common friendship binds my heart to thine, 
Tis soul-felt, only with my life ‘twill perish, 
To be renewed beyond the shores of time. 


Thou art remembered with a silent yearning, 

Friend of my childhood’s bright and sunny years; 
When from false friends I have been proudly turning, 
T’ve dreamed of thee mid all my doubts and fears. 

Shouldst thou prove false to friendship so devoted, 
One pang perchance this wounded heart might feel; 

Then would I crush each hope on which I’ve doted, 
Then woman’s pride will prove a steadfast shield. 


THE BITER BIT. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Ir is something over four years now since 
Bitemsly sent me on my tom-fool’s errand. I 
said then, that next year my pretty cousin was 
coming from Maryland, and after a dreary win- 
ter, in April come she did. I don’t know if I’ve 
mentioned that I live, when at home, with an 
aunt of mine, five or six miles out of the city, 
in a delightful old country house, fall of mast 
and spiders. The house is mine, but the ser 
vants and our tempers belong to my aunt, who, 
by the way, “exercises” them well. A pond is 
situated at the foot of the garden, and many is 
the time Bitemsly and I have angled with won- 
derfal success in its waters, I hinting of better 
fishing by-and-by. I say Bitemsly and J, because 
it is not to be supposed that I quarrelled with 
that gentleman ; om the contrary, better friends 
than ever, he almost made my house his home, 
the remainder of that summer and fall, till Aunt 
Jane was quite put to her trumps; and as my 
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business only demanded a few hours’ attention 
daily, and Bitemsly invariably closed his office 
early, we became almost inseparable. I really 
couldn’t say it was intentionally that, thrusting 
on my smoking-cap, or poking my feet into my 
slippers, I always deferentially addressed my 
invisible cousin Mary, whose handiwork they 
were, in a manner that at first surprised Bitems- 
ly, bat into which he gradually fell himself when- 
ever he leaned his head back in his arm-chair, 
whose sumptuous velvet covering had itself been 
wrought by Mary’s fairy finger-tips. 

“ My dear, be careful of that lampshade,” my 
aunt would say, if she saw either of the bachelor 
legs tending as if they would very much like to 
make a resting-place on the table. “I should 
feel so sad to tell Mary her pretty drawing was 
soiled.” In short, my cousin Mary became one 
of my Penates, and when I told Bitemsly that 
she was coming in the flesh in April, and per- 
haps he would see her, I noticed him pull up his 
shirt collar and glance at the looking-glass with 
his most irresistible air. Now I’m nota baby 
myself—my last birthday was my thirty-fifth,— 
but as to being overcoming to my pretty cousin, I 
should as soon have thought of prinking for the 
Princess Royal; and as for Bitemsly, he is at 
least a half dozen years ahead of me. Neverthe- 
less, when May Day should come, Mary would 
enter on her twenty-second year and a hand- 
some property—of which facts Bitemsly was quite 
aware—and she preferred celebrating that day in 
company with her own aunt and her own aunt’s 
nephew than away among strangers ; for I have 
not stated that she was an orphan. In fact, I 
am not quite Mary’s cousin; she is my aunt’s 
niece and I am my aunt’s 
that’s the relationship. 

My buggy is a fine little vehicle, a little too 
little for two persons, as I found late that after- 
noon, when one of them is a vessel of wine 
measure pipe, tun, puncheon, hogshead, barrel, 
or anything else that is hooped, and the other 
has to sit somewhere in the region of the hub of 
the wheel ; but one can forgive a beauty for fol- 
lowing the fashion, and hoops have been in, gone 


‘out, and come again since then. Thus with Tim 


lumbering after, with the baggage in a wagon, I 
drove my pretty cousin towards home. Just as 
we rattled off our last pavement, I saw Bitems- 
ly. “ How are you, old fellow *” said I, looking 
triumphantly. “Coming out, to-night?” Bi- 
temsly’s hat went up perpendicularly about half 
a yard, and came down diagonally a yard and a 
half before it alighted on the excruciatingly 
bowed head. “What exquisitely high bred gen- . 
tleman is that?” Mary ought to have asked in . 
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order to meet Bitemsly’s expectation ; but, on 
the contrary, merely remarking, “Bless my 
heart! what a guy!” she rattled on in her own 
delightful way about everything in general. 

All her vacations, from her twelfth to her 
twentieth year, had been spent with Aunt Jane 
and me, and a year’s distribution of herself 
among her intimate acquaintances having pass- 
ed, she had decided to spend the residue of her 
days, till death or a husband should remove her, 
with us, her only relatives. 

“O, but my sands are running out, Joe,” said 
she. “I suffer a depression—an empty, deaden- 
ing feeling. Iam pining slowly; my digestion 
is dreadful ; I shall certainly either die or go 
erazy””—I looked in amazement at the plump, 
rosy girl, who sank back in the carriage,—“ if 
you don’t put this nag to his paces,” she con- 
tinued ; “for I haven’t tasted a morsel since six 
this morning !” 

Under such a dreadful penalty we cleared the 
ground at railroad speed. 

“Good gracious!” said Aunt Jane, as Mary, 
running up the steps, entered the dark hall with 
extended arms and a mouth puckered up for 
kissing, preparatory to an onslaught on my 
aunt. “Good gracious! how do you think I 
can ever get at you, my dear? I might as well 
try to kiss a man looking out of the top of a 
balloon! Why in the world you’ve got so much 
in the way of skirt and so little in the way of 
bonnet, I can’t see. I can’t kiss you—it’s of no 
use trying 

“, it can be done, ma’am,” said Mary ; and 
twisting off the butterfly she wore on her “ back 
hair,” she rushed at Aunt Jane and demonstrat- 
ed how, while smothering the affectionate little 
woman in kisses. ‘‘ There, sir,” she said, turn- 
ing to me, “I dare say you'd like me to perform 
the same operation on your blushing cheeks, but 
Isha’n’t!”’ And now going round and shaking 
hands with Mrs. Archer, the cook, Isabel, said 
lady’s grandchild, a damsel of fifteen, Joshuay 
and Isaiyeh, who worked the farm, she made 
herself generally merry and agreeable. ‘‘ Now, 
Mrs. Archer,” said Mary, a little ‘summat’ to 
eat, do—I’m ravenous! There’s that canary 
piping up over the door; I noticed it when I 
came in, and if I hadn’t been afraid the feathers 
would stick in my throat, I should have devour- 
ed it long ago!” And she plunged after Mrs. 
Archer into the buttery. “0, here’s just the 
thing,” cried Mary, on tiptoe, peering over the 
shelves. “A chicken pie, as I live! Prepare 
fingers to play the shovel! Do you suppose I 
am going to wait for a knife and fork ?” 
But Mrs. Archer had taken down the pie, and 


holding it ominously on one side, pointed to a 
vast extent of its uncovered surface where the 
pastry had been delicately picked away. 

“Tt never wor the cat,” said Mrs. Archer, 
shaking her head. “ Joshuay, have you been to 
this pie?” 

“No,” sang Joshuay, through his nose from 
the kitchen, “I haint, mum.” 

“Isaiyeh, then, have you been to this pie?” 

“No, mum,” shouted Isaiyeh, with a little 
variation, ‘I haint.” 

“Isabel ® Isabel!” screamed Mrs. Archer, 
“have you been to this pie? Yes, you have! I 
know your long, slim finger. It’s you, miss! 
you go right to-bade—not a mouthful of supper 
shall you have this night !” 

“And meantime,” said Mary, who had been 
murmuring that mature couldn’t sustain it any 
longer, “I’m starving. Here, Mrs. Archer, 
give me the pie. Joe, give mea fork! Isabel, 
help yourself to a spoon. Thére now, little girl, 
we'll finish it together. You needn’t wait, Joe ; 
you wont get any. I’m not quite an anaconda 
that you need to stare as if I were swallowing a 
goat whole with the horns !”’ 

I beat a retreat to Joshuay’s domains and con- 
sulted with him quite a time, concerning the 
crops, etc. Returning, I stopped at the buttery 
door; Mary had finished the pie, and was stand- 
ing up, imbibing a glass of foaming milk, while, 
as if pretending to pick up a fork, Mrs. Archer 
stooped down to the floor. 

“Sweet, pretty stuff that of your gownd, 
light and delicate like, feels soft, too,” said Mrs. 
Archer, as she took the hem between her fingers 
to examine the texture; “raal putty, I declare ! 
I spose you gave as much as fourn-six a yard, 
for that, now,” and lifting the hem the least in 
the world, she obtained a glimpse of the won- 
drous hoops and dropped it. “Ahem,” said 

Mrs. Archer. “ Yes, I thought so. You wear 
one of them parrot cages, do you? Well—I 
suppose now we shall have our Isabel cutting up 
all the clothes lines to rig herself out. The 
hencoop that’s broke and put away in the barn 
would do every bit as well.” 

“Don’t get into a puncheon when a barre) 
will hold yer, grandmar!” suggested the daring 

Isabel. 


“TJ thonght I sent yon to-bade, miss,” was 
her response. And in a state of virtuous indig- 
nation at “them new-fangled fashings,” Mrs. 
Archer sent Isabel away leaving Mary to her milk. 

That evening we were all sitting in the gar- 
den chairs on the terrace, when Bitemsly can- 
tered up, and giving his horse to Tim, joined 
us. After a repetition of the afternoon’s bow, 


he tried to feel at home, but evidently didn’t 
succeed till taking a seat below us, he surveyed 
my plump cousin’s beauty, now considerably 
enhanced in the splendor lent it by the rising 
moon. Before midnight, Bitemsly, it was plain 
to see, had plunged in reveries, and was over 
head and ears in the flood of the river Amoris. 
Indeed, as he confidentially informed me the 
next day, he dreamed of drowning all night, 
and of being interminably hauled out by the 
ears by my angelic cousin in the form of a pair 
of pincers. 

Thus days and weeks flew by, till June slid 
in the gates of the year, and pleasure parties, 
where my aunt and cousin, Bitemsly and my- 
self, were the principal parties, made a perfect 
Sete champetre of the summer; during which, it 
may be believed, Bitemsly was by no means 
slow in evincing his devotion to Mary, who, 
skilfully parrying every open attack, prevented 
any proposals from him, and always treated him 
as if he were a harlequin who amused her, or an 
amiable child whom she ought to amuse. 

One evening he and myself were strolling 
along, when a light figure tripping a few rods in 
advance on the other side of the fence, caught 
our eyes. It was Mary. Bitemsly darted for- 
ward to assist her in crossing the fence, but as I 
caught her eye with its laughing appeal, I don’t 
know how it was I reached the point first, lifted 
her across, and took her bundle from her. She 
was going to Mrs. Sprague’s, one of the poor of 
the parish, and we accompanied her. 

“Mrs. Sprague’s son,” said Mary, gaily, to 
hide her well-doing under an assumption of non- 
sense, “has been a convict in the State prison 
for six years, and was just let out this afternoon. 
I thought I'd like to see a real, live State prison 
bird for once, and make it a little pleasant to 
him to be good, and so forth, you know, by a tart 
and some sandwiches and tea—you understand!” 

Yes, kind-hearted little woman, I understand 
very well; but Bitemsly, who was always rather 
tight at a bargain, seemed to think it an unne- 
cessary expense, while Mary, with an “O, no 
matter,” and much the same manner as that 
with which she would pat a great Newfoundland, 
took no further notice of his remarks. As we 
passed Mrs. Sprague’s window, natural curiosity 
turned our heads that way. The table was 
already laid, and the family were sitting down 
to tea. As they drew up their chairs, the recent 
convict pushed his back with a scrape, stood up- 
right, and shutting his eyes with the tightest 
squeeze, uttered a long and elaborate blessing. 
Opening the eyes with an effort at the close, he 
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“ Well,” said he, with considerable exulta- 
tion, “reckon ye didn’t expect that from this 
quarter! Well, it’s true—the place which I 
come from is the place for moral rectitude and 
no mistake! If we had short commons, we got 
moral rectitude, which is as good as bread and 
fat, and what’s better’n that?” After which 
poetical essay, he proceeded to bestow a liberal 
allowance of the last named articles upon him- 
self. 
Mary, who was already intimate with all the 
ragamuffins of the village, softly opened the 
door and beckoned Mrs. Sprague out. 

“Here, Mrs. Sprague,” said she, “ pretend 
you forgot these, and go to the closet and appear 
to take them out, so that it will appear pleasant 
to your son; and when you have finished tea, 
I'd like to see you again, please. We'll wait 
here.” 

The old woman thanked her warmly as she 
took the dainties, and went in. Meantime, a 
little Sprague, who couldn’t sit at table because 
there wasn’t room, and who entertained fears of 
the tart, started a mighty bawling that quite 
nipped all Bitemsly’s attempts at conversation ; 
whereupon, after considerable meditation, Bi- 
temsly put his hand in his pocket, and pulling 
out a cent as if it were a tooth, handed it to the 
youngster, who, delighted at such, to him, fabu- 
lous wealth, suspended operations in a state of 
ecstatic silence. In about half an hour, Mrs. 
Sprague returned. 

“T’ve brought some shoes to see if they’ll fit 
you,” said Mary, as with her own hands she 
tried on several pairs till they arrived at some 
which Mrs. Sprague pronounced “ cumfble,” 
and Mary rose. As we stepped out, Bitemsly 
lingered behind—“ probably,” whispered Mary, 
“to bestow some greater charity.” But alas! 
low as he spoke, his voice was audible. 

“T’m looking for a piece of money, a small 
coin, madam, that I let your little boy take ; 
has he got it?” 

The child put the cent in his mouth and his 
hands behind him, shaking his head very em- 
phatically. 

“Come, sonny—that’s a good sonny,” said 
Bitemsly ; but sonny was not to be coaxed. 

“But I must have it, little boy,” continued 
Bitemsly. “A cent spoils the face of a dollar.” 

The indignant mother, seizing a shoulder, 
shook her child violently, determined the cent 
should leave his mouth one way or the other ; 
and fortunately for him, it rolled from his lips to 
the floor. Bitemsly picked it up, coolly, and 
dropped it in his pocket, pleased to hear the 


glanced round. 


welcome jingle, and rejoined us. 
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Mary and I stared at each other. 
“[ hope it don’t burn your pocket,” said she. 
“0, no,” he returned, “not in the least. A 
penny saved is a penny gained, you know—and 
besides, my pockets are lined with leather.” 

“And your heart with something harder,” 
muttered she, but he didn’t hear her, and po- 
litely offered his arm. 

As we passed the outer door, Mrs. Sprague, 
holding back her dress that she might admire 
her new shoes, was displaying them to advan- 
tage, while applying their extremities to the 
sides of a yelping canine. 

“Always the way,” said Mary. “I never 
gave her a pair of shoes in my life but she im- 
mediately went to work kicking that poor dog. 
I should think Ae’d hate the smell of leather, 

It was a midsummer night, and the bells were 
ringing nine. We had nearly reached home, 
when we came where four roads met, and a little 
brook and bridge intersected them. Here some 
extraordinary operations appeared to be going 
on. Miss Isabel Archer, with a napkin spread 
on the ground, illuminated in the centre by a 
lantern, and on which were two plates with a 
piece of bread in each, and a cup of tea, was 


mumbling a rhyme of mysterious import, while 
winding a ball of yarn, one end of which was 
in the brook : 

“ Whoever is my true love to be 


Let him come wind this yarn for me, 
Come eat this bread and drink this tea.”” 


“Tf she hasn’t got my purse silk winding 
there!” whispered Mary. “ Mr. Bitemsly, if 
you'll go pick up the end in the brook, I’ll knit 
you @ purse this very evening! And Mr. Bi- 
temsly, you said you wanted this rose. You 
may have it if you’ll stoop down, as you go to 
the brook, and see what’s in the plates—I can’t 

Bitemsly sprung up obediently. 

“She’s trying a project,” said Mary, almost 
dead, as she declared, with laughter, “to see 
who'll marry her—the little toad! O, isn’t it 
fun 

As for Bitemsly, stooping down to view the 
contents of the plates, the lantern light suddenly 
gieamed on his face, appearing out of the dark- 
ness, and gave it a ghostly effect. But poor 
Isabel! Although she had been hoping for 
somebody’s appearance, this was too much, and 
with open eyes and open mouth, uplifted hands 
and hair like “quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine,” she stood stone still. Running along, 
Bitemsly seized the other end of the fabulous 
purse silk, and as soon as Miss Archer felt the 
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pull upon it, she left all, and with a series of 
voluminous shrieks, turned about, and scamper- 
ed home as fast as her long legs could carry her. 
“*O, wont I shake her!” said Mary; but I never 
heard that she did. 

Bitemsly went into the city, as we thought, 
the next morning, and I took Mary out in the 
skiff for a jaunt on the little island in the pond; 
she to procure some specimens of wild flowers, 
and I for the pleasure of giving her pleasure. 
What was our surprise, then, to behold Mr. 
Bitemsly sitting in a lovelorn attitude on the 
bank and tearing the little willow stems. 

“ He looks as if he had better wear the willow 
than tear it,” whispered Mary. 

But Bitemsly’s face grew radiant as he beheld her, 
and immediately he left his employment. Wan- 
dering with them over the island, I at last threw 
myself on the sward beneath a bowery thicket, 
while Mary strayed round at no great distance, 
followed assiduously by Bitemsly. They soon 
were beyond hearing; but after a time, evidently 
unconscious that they had returned to the same 
spot, I heard their voices approaching the place 
where I, without intending it, was quite hidden. 

“Ah, Miss Mary,” said Bitemsly, “I must 


tell you how perfectly charming you are !” 
“ Well,” said Mary, laying a gentian root on 


one side, “tell away, how perfectly charming 
am I!” 


This was rather a damper, but after a while 
the swain began again : 

“I cannot repress my emotions. You must 
allow me to beg you to listen.” 

“Ym all attention,” said Mary. “Hand me 
that little trowel first, if you please. There— 
now!” 

“ Thesight of you,” said he, making another 
vain attempt, “fills me with the warmest admi- 
ration.” 


“I wonder where Joe is !” 

“Fills me,” reiterated Bitemsly, “with the 
warmest admiration. I—” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” interrupted my pretty 
cousin. “There never was a woman yet who 
didn’t like to be admired, though some are ridic- 
ulous enough to be particular who the admirer is.” 

Bitemsly took this as encouraging. 

“You are glad of it!” he ejaculated. “0, 
Miss Mary, you have made me the happiest of 
men! I love—” 

Here I thought Mr. Bitemsly was going a 
little too far, and announcing my vicinity by a 
yawn and a tumultuous fit of coughing, I ap- 
peared before Bitemsly could declare whom he 
loved. 

“Fly in your throat, Cousin Joe?” asked 
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Mary, whose face was fast losing the surprise 
called forth by Bitemsly’s remarks. 

“Not at all,” I replied ; “one on your hook, 
thoug’ 

“7’m not angling,” said Mary. 

“No, but angle-worming,” I returned, as she 
untwisted one of those delightful creatures from 
her fingers. 

“I’m sure,” retorted Mary, pouting, “I have 
not hung out any bait !’” 

“No. You've caught your fish,” I laughed ; 
for Bitemsly was tumbling down the bank to 
unloose the boat. 

“Don’t let him say anything more, Joe,” 
pleaded Mary. And acting upon this hint, I 
contrived to allow Bitemsly no corner for a sen- 
tence till we reached home, where he found a 
letter, announcing that a valuable tract of land 
in Michigan was about to find a sheriff's sale, 


owing to the fact that his agent had absconded 


without seeing fit to pay the taxes, and his own 
presence was needed in that quarter. Thereupon 
bidding Mary an overwhelming farewell, with a 
smile of ineffable pity that she must endure the 
loss of his company, Bitemsly, who had been 
made—Heaven alone knew how—“ the happiest 


of men,” departed, 

Now I had never fallen in love with Mary 
myself, that I knew of, and so when I found 
another man who had made himself so foolish, I 
at first wondered, and then thought, what if 
Mary had accepted him, how I should like that. 


It is unnecessary to state the process by which I 


arrived at the conclusion that I shouldn’t like it 
at all, and that—that—it would be pleasant to 
have Mary always here ; but it never occurred to 
me to ask her about it. By-and-by—it was dusk 
now—the subject of my thoughts appeared on 
the grassy terrace above, and then danced down 
the garden, and taking my arm, she gently drew 
the cigar from my fingers and threw it away. 

“Well, Mary,” said I, “is my pretty cousin 
to be merged into Mrs. ——” 

“Nonsense!” she cried. ‘“ But what shall I 
do? The wretch has gone away thinking I’ve 
accepted him, and I never had such an idea!” 

“TI don’t see myself what—unless you unde- 
ceive him !” 

“ And how shall I do that?” 

“ Well—really—” 

“I don’t see how,” said Mary, “ unless—” 
and dropping my arm, she turned round and 
confronted me, “ unless—I marry you, Joe !” 

“Will you, Mary, will you?” uttered I, but 
my cousin’s boldness was all gone in an instant ; 
and as for the rest—find out, reader, if you 
can, 
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“ Aunt Jane,” said I, when I went in, “how 
should you fancy to keep Mary always here after 
three weeks from this day ?” 

“Ah!” said my aunt. “Why, really—you 
don’t—it can’t—Mary * I—marry her, Joseph *” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Marry her in three weeks *” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Mary, is he in earnest ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why, to be sure you don’t need anything 
particular, the way most girls do, in the way of 
new clothing, a—what do you call it *—trous- 
sean. You've got enough; so you don’t want 
six months to sew yourself to death in. But, 
heavens and earth! how can things be got ready 
in three weeks ?” 

“It will be nice and quiet, auntie,” said Mary. 
“Only the minister and a half dozen friends.” 

“Well, my dears,” said my aunt, who could 
not be gotten to give her consent outright to 
what was none of her business, “suit yourselves 


and you'll suit me. If you’ve no objections, 
I’m sure I needn’t have any.” 


As I am not writing “ Letters to a young man 
on the art of courtship,” I shall not detail the 


proceedings of those three weeks. But at last 


the eventful sunshiny morning dawned. The 
company, who exceeded the original half dozen 
by some fifty or so, were in the drawing-room ; 
the minister had arrived, and I was taking a 
settler in the way of a cigar, when a light foot 
ran up the staircase, and Bitemsly, in full toilet 


(in which, by the way, he had always taken 


pains to present himself to Mary), entered my 
sanctum. 

“ How d’ye do?” said he, in a delighted way. 
“How’s Mary? Couldn’t see her anywhere 
when I came in. What in the deuce is all that 
row in the parlor for?” 

“(, some of my good aunt’s works,” said I. 
“Come, I guess we'll go down ;” for I saw my 
aunt beckoning me. “ Mary’ll be along in a 
minute.” And we sauntered down together. 


As we opened one of the drawing-room doors, 
my aunt and Mary entered at the opposite one. 


Bitemsly started terribly. Mary was all covered 
up with lace, and her head was converted into 
an apparent basket of white morning glories, 
which looked decidedly as if they ought to wilt 
at this hour of day—but couldn’t, being made 
of white satin. My aunt hovered like a little 
gray boat on Mary’s Niagara-esque flow of dra- 
pery behind her, although the fashion had con- 
siderably collapsed ; but if ever any man was 
brute enough to criticise his bride’s appearance, 
jet him be hung, as I was; for meeting Mary 


half way, I slipped my head into the noose, and 
was incontinently swung off, 

Bitemsly, astonished, aghast, shivering and 
silently raging, had fallen, back, but was now 
pushed forward by the crowd behind, who rushed 
up to pour out their stale congratulations, Ap- 
parently without knowing what he did, he dived 
at my hand and brought it up. “I—I—I—” 
said he; but I finished the sentence for him, by 
adding—“ had better seek health and solitude in 
the wilds of Scatuskyskilleat !”” 

I noticed, shortly after my marriage, that Isa- 
bel had disappeared. She was sent to school, 
as Mrs. Archer told my aunt; and when, three 
years after, a wedding card, said to belong to 
one Bitemsly, was read, there was neatly en- 
graved in one corner thereof, “Miss Isabel 
Archer.” 

Mrs. Bitemsly, who looks, as my wife declares, 
half the time pinched to death, and the other half 
frightened to death, declares that to the day of 
her death, she shall believe in projects tried on 
a midsummer night—I don’t know whether she 
wishes she hadn’t tried it or not. 


THUMBS BEFORE KNIVES. 

There was one, a girl of some eighteen years 
of age, who might ve sat for a Hebe; she 
came to the river-side, bearing on her head a 

rittany use for kneeling in while they was 
She stopped close to me and put her tub down, 
which was filled with enormous slices of black 
bread flanked by hage lumps of butter. She 
then sat on one of the yy gen within a 
few of me. Thus far her motions were 
graceful ; but alas! how small a thing destroys 
sentiment! Seizing one of the black w in 
her delicate white hand (blanched by was! ing), 
she plastered one side with butter, using her 
right thumb for the operation, and handed it to 
one of her companions. In this manner she 
dealt with all the a distributing them to the 
women around her, who seemed to relish them 
not the less for the absence of a knife.— Weld’s 
Vacation in 


A GREAT ADVANTAGE. 


The nurse of a Parisian lady fell ill, recently, 
and her mistress gave shel a physician to 
be sent for. 

“But, madame, they are so dear!”’ remon- 

the woman. 

matter, my poor girl,” the lady, 

must see you at once.” 
madame for a doc- 

“Babecribe! What do you mean?” asked 
the mistress. 


y, madame, you see at home,” exclaim- 
ed the yore Gor the 
whole ily ; and one year there was a great 


deal of same in our house, and I assure oa 
madame, I had a bad typhoid fever for nothing 
Saturday Courier. 
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ONWARD AND UPWARD! 


BY GULA MEREDITH. 


Though dark be the tempests that over us roll, 
Though friends may forsake and may leave us forlorn, 
Let this be our motto, ‘twill strengthen the soul, 
Though shattered our shields, and our banners be torn. 


Let the proud world deride us, and think what they may, 
Let the powers of darkness against us combine; 

For help in temptation to God we will pray, 
And move “ onward and upward, and true to the line.”’ 


"Tis the watch-cry of faith, and we'll bravely go on 
In the course we have marked, for the goal is divine; 
And when dangers are over and victory won, 
Sing ‘‘ onward and upward, and true to the line.” 


In the “ battle of life” it has borne us along; 
In the “ valley of death,” when our spirits decline, 
We'll treasure it still, and well sing the good song, 
Of “ onward and upward, and true to the line.” 


» 
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LUCY EVERTON. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Ir was nearing the sunset of a beautiful day, ’ 
early in the opening summer. The orchard 
trees were loaded with fragrance. Their white 
and pink blossoms grew in thick snowy clusters, 
and whitened with their falling petals, as with © 
the stainless harvest of the bygone winter, all 
the emerald turf below. Except where, near the 
foot of the old orchard, away from the trees, 
wound a narrow foot-path, crossing the hillside. 

It was up this path, long and long ago, in the 
years that are far gone, that a pale, thoughtful- 
looking, dark-haired boy walked slowly, in the 
closing day. He was slight and tall for his 
years, which could not have been more than 
eighteen; but there was nothing of the awkward- 
ness of boyhood in the graceful mould, and free 
though quiet motion of the slender form. Al- 
ready, in that young countenance, the traits of 
manhood were visible. The shadowing forth 
ofa high and earnest soul, early maturing for its 
future labor, was there. Thesoul of one already 
learning the lesson of life; that lesson, so sweet 
yet so bitter; the lesson that we must all learn, 
whether it is pleasant or painful; that must be 
learned perfectly, and only finishes at the grave. 
It was just opening to him. 

Richard Everton was thinking of it to-night ; 
thinking that so far it had been very pleasant 
and peaceful to him. That he had reason to be 
grateful that it was so; and was looking forward 
with calm faith to the future. He could not see 
—he only trusted. It was with a meditative 


brow, that leaving the shady path he was pursu- 
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ing, he crossed the foot of the old orchard, and 
entered the field beyond, that lay broad and 
clear in the sunset light, with only the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the distant trees, intersecting the 
golden bars of the evening sunshine, that grew 
softer and paler every moment. A soft breeze, 
springing up, sighed gently around him, and 
lightly rustled through the deep grass. It bore 
faintly to his ear the sound of distant voices—the 
approaching tramp of horses’ hoofs. 

Light and musical laughter rippled along the 
evening air; and lightly leaping the low wall 
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separating the field from the road that bounded 
it, he observed a party of three persons drawing 
near, on horseback. The party consisted of a 
gentleman, handsome, dark and haughty-looking, 
and who bore himself gracefully and well; and 
two young ladies, who, though of various styles 
of beauty, yet bore to each other a certain resem- 
blance which showed them to be related. For 
Madaline and Lucy Everton were sisters. Mad- 
aline, the elder, must have been nearly eighteen ; 
fair in complexion, with large, deep blue eyes, 
and abundant golden hair; and a countenance 
so perfectly beautiful, so sweet and charming, 
that one must be fascinated by its loveliness, des- 
pite himself. 

Lacy seemed some twelve or eighteen months 
younger, and she, too, was fair, with the same 
large, deep-blue eyes, the same abundant golden 
hair ; but the expression of those eyes was differ- 
ent—it was graver+-softer—more thoughtful ; 
in its pensive softness, her countenance was 
even more lovely than that of Madaline. ~ 

Richard Everton’s color slightly rose, as he 
beheld this party ; buthis glance passed the other 
two, to rest on Madaline. He proceeded more 
slowly ; they, drawing nearer, recognized him, 
and Madaline, reining up her horse, held out her 
hand to him, with a levely smile, saying in her 
gentlest voice, ‘Good evening, cousin !” 

A happy look beamed in his fine, hazel eyes, 
as he received with a timid pressure the beauti- 
fal hand so freely given him ; and the soft color, 
that rose for a moment fluttering to her cheek, 
filled him with an emotion inexpressible. 

Lucy sat silent till he turned to her. There 
was no flush of feeling in her cheek, as he bent 
over her hand ; as she, too, bade him good even- 
ing. But her soft eyes grew gentler still; and 
their serious smile of weleome dawned with a 
tender beauty, and died lingeringly away again, 
unseen beneath the drooping lashes. 

The gentleman merely bowed, with a half- 
haughty inclination, to Richard, and remained 
silent. Madaline, only, exchanged a few words 
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“ Your father, I trust, is well this evening ?” 
he said. 

“He is unusually well, I thank you, Richard,” 
she answered ; then added in a low tone, as mu- 
sical and winning as it was sad: ‘“‘O, how I wish, 
cousin, you would come up sometime and see 
him! Iam sure—I am rery sure, he would wel- 

come you. Indeed, I think—I am afraid—you 

judge him wrongly. I know he could not but 

learn to—to like you.” 

Her white little hand, as she murmured these 

words, was laid entreatingly upon his, that rest- 

ed upon her horse’s neck. The blood wavered in 

the young man’s brow, with the emotion pervad- 

ing his breast, at the seemingly unconscious ten- 

derness of that voice and touch. How sweet 

they both were to him! But he shook his head. 

“ Nay, Madaline, I fear it is impossible for 

me to win your father’s affection. Nay—do not 

look so sad, dear cousin! One day, perhaps, he 

and I may know each other better than we ever 

have yet. Imust wait patiently tillthen. But,” 

glancing towards Madaline’s companion, “I fear 

I detain you, cousin. Let me say good-by.” 

“ Good-by then, Richard.” 

She allowed her hand to rest in his an instant, 
even softly returned its pressure ; and then, with 
another of her rare, sweet smiles, turned away. 
Lucy saw his eyes lingering on her sister’s face, 
with unutterable tenderness of expression. When 
he turned to her, there was an unconscious cloud 
of trouble on her sweet face, It was with an ac- 
cent of sadness in her kind voice, that she bade 
him adieu, and then, with downcast eyes, rode on. 

“ That was our young divine, I believe—was it 
not, Miss Everton?” asked Madaline’s cavalier, 
as the party proceeded. “ For really, I am not 
certain, although I think I have had the honor 
of being introduced to him.” He spoke in a 
light tone, and a faint glow dawned in Lacy’s 
fair cheek. 

“ That, Mr. Cameron,” she answered, quietly, 
without waiting for Madaline to speak, “was 
our cousin, Richard Everton.” 

The gentleman slightly bit his lip, and colored 
at the rebuke. Madaline, too, seemed some- 
what confused, but covered Lacy’s grave an- 
swer with some gay rejoinder; and so they rode 
on; but Lucy spoke no more on the way 
homeward. 

She knew that her cousin Richard loved Mad- 
aline; it needed nothing more than her own wo- 
man’s heart to tell her that. And she knew that 
Madaline, pleased with the knowledge of her 
power over his affections, delighted to feed her 
own vanity by encouraging them—by coquetting 


with the young man, before riding on. 


with and deceiving him. For it amounted only 
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She did not eall it wicked, or cruel, or even 
wrong, thus toencouragehim. If there were ever 
times when her conscience told her that it was 
so, she turned away from the accusing voice, and 
hushed it, saying to herself: “I know he never 
can hope to marry me. He must know it him- 
self. For my father looks coldly on him. He 
does not like him, and never would permit me to 
marry him. Richard must know this, but he 
cannot help caring for me still ; and would it not 
be more cruel in me then, to treat him with in- 


difference? to deny him even the brief happiness 
I can give him, by allowing him to believe his 
affections returned ?” 

With such sophistry as this she glossed over 
her own selfishness. It was true that Sir James 
Everton did not look with favor upon his young 
nephew. For Richard Everton’s father had 
won for his bride the first love of his elder broth- 
er; and the baronet, embittered against him on 
that aceount, had treated him and his family 
thenceforth as strangers. Richard’s father and 
mother were dead; but the hard feelings Sir 
James had entertained towards them, were ex- 
tended even to their child, after theirdeath. He 
seldom saw Richard, and only favored him with 
a brief and constrained sign of recognition, when 
he did so. But this was no excuse for Mada- 
line’s indulgence in the spirit of coquetry natural 
to her. Lucy felt it. But she had never, by 
word or sign, touched upon the subject of her sis- 
ter’s conduct, in any of their conversations. She 
avoided—she shrank from it. Only, when she 
beheld Madaline thus coquetting with him, a” 
deep pain was in her heart, and she said to her- 
self: ‘‘O, if Madaline only knew what such 
love as Richard’s is worth !” 


“Lacy ?” 

“ Well, father ?” 

“Where is your sister Madaline this evening ? 
I have not seen her for the last hour.” 

“She is walking with Mr. Cameron in the 
grounds, I think, sir. She went out with him a 
little while since.” 

Lucy had suspended her sewing, for a moment, 


to that—all the notice Madaline Everton bestow- 
ed on her cousin Richard. He was only a poor 
student—he was only to be a country clergyman. 
It was presumption in him to look. upon her with 
the regard that every glance and tone of his be- 
trayed. But his boyish love flattered her, never- 
theless ; and so, herself half bewildered by her 
gratified vanity, she led him on, knowing all the 
time that it was only to make him miserable at 
last. 


regarded him questioningly ; for there was an 
unusual cloud on his brow this evening. He 
paced the room slowly to and fro, with folded 
arms, his eyes downcast with an expression of 
serious—almost stern thought. 

“ Lucy,” he said, again, presently, ‘‘ Madaline 
sees her cousin Richard, occasionally, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, father,” Lucy answered, in a subdued 
voice. The question agitated less than surprised 
her; for it was the first time, almost, that she 
had ever heard her father speak Richard Everton’s 
name. 

“They must have met frequently, I think ¢” 
was her father’s next question. 

“ Yes, father.” And her voice slightly trem- 
bled. ‘ Madaline rides out agreat deal, and the 
road, you know, winds directly past his house. 
And we have seen him very often at Dr. West's.” 

He was silenta moment. Then he said, briefly : 
So I had concluded. I happened to see them in 
conversation, this morning, and observed them 
both. ‘hey did not see me. Lucy,” and he 
paused before her, with a sudden decision of man- 
ner, “ Lucy, tell me truly, do you know any- 
thing of the sentiments with which they regard 
each other?” : 

She hesitated and trembled. 


It was all he said—those two words. But 
they were uttered with a stern significance, that 
showed how well he comprehended the thought 
which she failed to express freely. 

“Well, Lucy—and she—Madaline—the type 
ofher sex? She ‘likes’ him also?” 

The young girl was silent. 

“Lucy—tell me,” and he spoke with grave 
command, “ you must know something of this : 
do you not think your sister is deceiving him— 
Richard Everton, my nephew? Do you not see 
that she is coqnetting with him—amusing her- 
self at his expense—making a temporary play- 
thing of the boyish heart that he has placed in 
her merciless keeping ?”’ 

“ Yes, father.” 

She could but just whisper the words. She 
bent over her work to hide the slow, large tears 
that filled and blinded her blue eyes. 

“T thought so. You may wonder I see so far, 
Lucy, but I have not been quite oblivious of all 
that has been going onaround me. No! Good 
cause have I to watch in scenes like these, where 
my own child is concerned! She would deceive 
him—I see it !—as one equally beautiful once de- 
ceived me.” 


as she answered her father’s questions, and 


He paused abruptly. The table on which his 
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“T think that—Richard—likes Madaline, 
father,”’ she said, at last. 
“ Ay, likes.”’ 
| 
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hand rested, shook bencath its pressure. He 
was strongly agitated; a single moment, and he 
rallied 


“T have never been to Richard, Lucy,” 
he said. “I regret it now. Nextto you and 
your sister, he is my nearest of kid. He is not 
to blame for the deeds of his parent. But even 
were he my enemy, I wou'd not see him made 
miserable as I have been, and by a child of mine. 
I am going to examine this matter, Lucy.” 

He stood there in stern and silent meditation a 
moment longer, and then, without speaking a 
word, went out. Before the sun had sunk in the 
horizon, he came back, but not alone; one was 
with him, in whom it was easy to recognize the 
boy-student we met something more than three 
years ago. In these three years, Richard had 
finished his theological studies, and already he 
was ordained for the ministry. And still, through 
all his labors, he never ceased to love Madaline 
Everton. Mr. Cameron had been absent from 
England all this time, and had but just returned. 
That night, Sir James Everton went to repair the 
error of years. No little astonishment it created 
to see him come back to Everton Hall, accom- 
panied by his long-estranged nephew. His un- 
cle had sought him out, and asked his forgiveness 

‘for the neglect of past years. He had asked 
frankly and as frankly received an assurance of 
the good-will of his nephew. It was as a token 
of their reconciliation, that Richard entered to- 
night, his uncle’s house, by his uncle’s side. He 
could scarcely credit the words his uncle uttered. 
For Sir James Everton had made Richard con- 
fess his love for Madaline ; and while the young 
man had sat silent, awaiting a harsh reprimand 
for his presumption, his uncle, with a voice 
strangely unsteady, had said : 

“Then, Richard, if you love her, and believe 

love returned, go and seek Madaline out. 
Learn what her feelings truly are. If she recip- 
rocates your attachment you shall have her.” 

“ Sir,” uttered Richard, tremblingly, “ sir, you 
will then permit her to wed a poor man like 
myself ?” 

“ Richard,” answered his uncle, excitedly, “ if 
you had nota penny I would give her to you 
with freedom. For she has led you to believe 
that she is not indifferent to you.” 

“ Yes—she has—she has!” uttered Richard, 
with impetuous earnestness, 

“Yet, Richard,” and the old man was pale 
with emotion, “let me warn—though it is with 
the deepest pain that I utter it—I would have 
you prepare yourself for disappointment. She 
may have been deceiving you.” 

“Deceiving me!” Richard’s countenance 
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grew colorless as marble. “No, no, anything 
but that!” 

“ Come and see, then, Richard. Satisfy your- 
self Learn her sentiments towards you from 
her own lips. Then, if she loves, and is thus 
worthy of you, my blessing shall be upon your 
union. But if not, then—” 

He did not finish, and they went forth im si- 
lence. But on their way, he said, in a voice of 
emotion, ‘‘ Richard, I dread the coming hour, for 
it may be like one that has brought to me the 
greatest suffering my life ever knew. Too strong- 
ly does Madaline remind me of one who once 
played me false. It would be a bitter thing, to 
feel that a child of mine should cause another the 
unhappiness she brought to me.” 

Looking from her own little casement, Lucy 
Everton had seen him coming towards the hall, 
and with mingled happiness and sorrow, went 
down to welcome her cousin to her father’s house. 
She knew what he had come for, and how hope- 
less was his errand. 

It was with complete astonishment that Mad- 
aline beheld Richard, and learned that hence- 
forth her father welcomed him for all time, to 
his heart and his home. Greater, still her agita- 
tion and confusion, when, sanctioned by her fath- 
er’s approval, Richard asked her, trembling be- 
tween hope and fear, to be his wife. 

But the trial had come, and must be passed. 
So, while he waited, with a brow pale with sus- 
pense, to learn his fate, she answered, calmly : 

“TI am very sorry, Richard, if you have mis- 
understood me. I am betrothed to another. Mr. 
Cameron is to-night to seek my father’s consent 
to our union.” 

“« Madaline, Madaline,” he uttered, “can this 
indeed be so? O, if looks and tones are not to 
be trusted, how wofally have I deceived myself!” 

“You are right, Richard,” she answered, 
haughtily. “You have deceived yourself. I do 
not know what right you have to believe that I 
could ever marry a poor country clergyman.” 

Feeling that she was guilty of meanness to- 
wards her cousin, her anger rose, and displayed 
itself against him for forcing the consciousness 
upon her. In a hasty moment her incensed feel- 
ings found vent in this unworthy language. 

For one moment the blood rushed painfully to 
his brow, then receded. He rose. 

“ Madaline,” he said, “I have been presump- 
tuous. I should have known better than to offer 
you my poor fortunes. But it was more—it was 
a true heart’s love that I brought you. It has 
returned to me now. Forget, Madaline, as I 
shall do, that it ever existed.” 


“QO, Madaline, Madaline! how could you be so 
cruel to Richard ¢” 

The cheek of Madaline flushed angrily, as 
Lacy’s sorrowful voice uttered its gentle rebuke. 

“Cruel, Lucy? I do not understand you. I 
do not see any cruelty in refusing a man whom I 
do not care for in the slightest degree.” 

“ But you made him believe you liked him— 
you know it, Madaline. You know how he hung 
on every look and word of yours. You knewit, 
Madaline, and it was cruel to lead him on to the 
very last and then cast aside the heart he offered 


” 


“Tt was his own fault. He should not have 
presumed as he did. And now let us leave this 
subject. Jt is one I do not choose to discuss 
further.” 

So Madaline Everton married Mr. Cameron, 
and left Everton Hall fora new home. But it 
was with many a pang of conscience that she 
prepared for all this. Her father never smiled 
on her after her heartless rejection of Richard. 
His demeanor, cold, constrained and severe, pun- 
ished her for her unworthy conduct, in its change 
from his former free and affectionate manner. 
But so it continued to the last moment of her 
departure ; and she went away with her husband, 
knowing that she had lost her father’s respect, 
and feeling and seeing that Richard, seeing her 
in her true light, that of a heartless coquette, 
had completely thrown off the thraldom in which 
her charms had held him. She felt that he, in 
his noble, lofty manhood, looked with compas- 
sion on the littleness of her nature; not despis- 
ing her, because he was too gentle—too truly 
good to despise a living creature—but pitying 
her sincerely, and loving her no longer. For he 
saw her now as she was. 

Lucy and her father lived alone at Everton, 
now, and the place was very quiet. Madaline’s 
departure from it had necessarily made it so; 
while the memory of her falsity and unworthi- 
ness combined to cast a shadow over the hearts 
of those she had left. 

“Richard,” said Sir James one day, “ we are 
lonely at Everton. Iam growing an old man 
now. Will you come and dwell there with me? 
You have no ties to keep you away.” 

The gentle friendliness always marking Sir 
James’s manner towards his nephew since their 
reconciliation, had won Richard’s heart. He 
had grown to respect first, then to love his uncle. 
No sad remembrance of Madaline intruded now 
to render painful to him the thought of dwelling 
in the house so thronged with associations con- 
nected with her. He knew that his uncle needed 
his society. He experienced some pleasure in 
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being so mear him and Lucy; and he went away 
from his own quiet home to theirs. They were 
all happier for his coming. The old mansion 
seemed to grow pleasanter than it ever had been, 
after he came. The long, bright summer days 
grew brighter, though they fled more swiftly in 
the sunshine of Richard’s presence. 

They were beautiful Sabbaths, too, when lean- 
ing on her father’s arm, with Richard on the 
other side, Lucy walked to the litile village 
church ; and then, within its gray old walls, they 
listened to his voice from the sacred desk, and 
gathered his gentle teachings up in their hearts. 

They were pleasant Sabbaths to Sir James. 
He learned the full worth of Richard, both from 
his precepts and his daily life. He saw him be- 
loved and reverenced by his parishioners, and he 
himself grew to honor no less than love him. 

And who shall say how gentle Lucy Everton 
revered her noble cousin? Ever near him, she 
saw more fully and clearly, day by day, the 
value of that which her sister had so wilfully cast 
aside. She looked up to Richard with quiet, ear- 
nest, silent affection—a blending of love, respect 
and reverence, such as her gentle and thoughtful 
nature must feel for that which was beautiful 
and noble and good. . 


“OQ, Madaline, Madaline!” she murmured - 


mentally, sometimes, “ why did you reject him ? 
How happy, how enviable would have been your 
destiny, as the bride of Richard.” 

But all things were as they should have been. 
Far away from Everton Hall, in all the bustle 
and whirl of the gay metropolis, Madaline was 
leading such a life of splendor and of worldly 
triumph as was best suited to her nature; and 
Richard Everton, hearing of her brilliant exist- 
ence there, realized the wisdom of that Provi- 
dence by which all things are rightly ordered, 
and gave no sigh or regret to the hour when his 
path was so ruthlessly turned aside from that of 
his vain and beautiful cousin. 

Quietly and happily a few brief years glided 
away; and then Sir James Everton was gath- 
ered to his fathers. He died a peaceful death, 
blessing Richard and his children in his last fleet- 
ing moments; conversing seriously and affec- 
tionately with Madaline, who, forgetting her 
vanity and her heartlessness, mourned with the 
keenest distress for his approaching loss, and be- 
queathing the weeping Lucy to Richard’s care. 

Richard went away after his uncle’s death, on 
a journey ; and Lucy, in her mourning solitude, 
dwelt alone at Everton ; for she would not go to 
her sister’s splendid home in those sorrowful 
days. She preferred retirement, more suited to 
grief. Everton was Richard’s now, and all that 
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belonged to.it. The title of his uncle, with the 
bulk of his property, was bequeathed to him. 
Lucy’s property consisted of one or two estates 
which came to her from her mother. She only 
remained at Everton now, till her cousin should 
return. Then she was going away. She told 
him so, on the wild November evening when 
they sat together in the old drawing-room by the 
fire, after he came back. 

“Going, Lucy ?” he echoed, gently ; “no, no. 
Everton is your home.” 

She shook her head, sadly, without speaking. 
Richard regarded her tenderly for a moment, then 
laid his hand on hers. 

“Lucy, Everton would miss you a great deal ; 
do you not think it would ?” 

Still she did not speak; but the tears filled 
her eyes. 

“ Yes, Everton would miss you much; but J 
should miss you more,” he said, in a tone of 
sweet and serious affection, ‘Lucy, I should 
not be at rest, if you were not here. It is very, 
very sweet to have you near me. Lucy, you 
will not go away from home—from me? I 
would have you stay, dear one, as the mistress 
of Everton still; as Richard Everton’s wife. 
Will you wed him, my beloved cousin ?” 

“It was a moment for Lucy Everton too sweet to 
be real. “ Richard’s wife.” But it was true; 
and now the tears were happy ones that fell from 
Lucy’s eyes, as Richard drew her to his breast. 


HOW TO SEE A BROTHER. 

The following anecdote is told of Prince Os- 
car of Sweden: When a boy, he was one da 
roaming over his father’s palace in quest of his 
brother, who was lately appointed Viceroy of 
Norway. Not finding him, he asked a chamber- 
lain he happened to meet, where he was. 

“His royal highness,” answered the officer, 
“is now under arrest ?” 

“ For what?” 

“ For having in a passion broken the mate to 
the porcelain vase you see on the mantel- rr 

I to see him.” 

“Impossible,” was the answer; “his majesty, 
your father, has given me orders to the contrary.” 

Whereupon young Oscar, walking up to the 
mantel-piece, snatched the costly , Saying 
as — 80 : om 

“ Now, sir, you please have me arrested, 
and mind you see to it that they put me in the 
same room with my brother.—Albion. 
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BY J. P. STONR. 


Dear Nell was bright and fair to see, 
As a balmy orient day ; 
And we vowed to each other a constancy 
That never should dwindle away. 
But I sighed and smiled; when she swore by the gods, 
That her love was forever and aye. 
Sing heigho! Now loud the mountain rill! 
And heigho! The deeper stream, how still! 


Her eye was of night—her cheek of warm day, 
And her lips were an endless feast. 
Her step cheered the shore where we walked, as the morn 
Cheers hilltop and lea in the east. 
And we leaned o’er the lake, and could see but ourselves 
And heaven just beyond,—and were blest. 
Sing heigho! How loud the mountain rill! 
And heigho! The deeper stream, how still! 


To trust a woman and be deceived 
Is more foolish than children’s play! 
Nell had sworn by the gods to her love; I believed, 
And went dreamy and glad on my way. 
My vows of love are each moment falfilled, 
And hers—I will not say! 
But heigho! How loud the mountain rill! 
And heigho! The deeper stream how still! 


+ 
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THE FIGHT ON THE BEACH. 


BY WILLIAM 0. EATON. 


By the sea-side, on a high cliff which formed 
part of a long reach of rocky coast, stood Mau- 
rice—a lad of some fourteen or fifteen years. 
He was a stout, handsome youth, with more 
thought and manliness in his bearing than is 
common to that age. Lis dark eyes scanned the 
waste of rolling waters with a calm, steady, mel- 
ancholy gaze, as leaning upon an oar, a net 
which he had been repairing, at his feet, he 
awaited the approach of a boat which was 
rounding a headland some three miles distant. 
He was attired in a fisherman’s garb, and as the 
ribbon from his tarpaulin hat and the red scarf 
about his half exposed throat fluttered in the 
breeze, he stood a picture of humble and un- 
conscious grace, such as an artist’s eye would 
have delighted to dwell upon. 

Behind him, at the distance of about a quarter 
of a mile, stood a number of rude fishermen’s 
huts some hundred rods apart, and before the 
doors of some of them the fishers, or rather 
wreckers—for such they were—were busily en- 
gaged in repairing their fishing tackle and other- 
wise providing for the equipment of their boats. 

“ Ronald is coming,” said one of them, “for 
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see! Maurice is making the sign to us. Rely 
upon it, he sees a storm in the wind’s eye as 
well as we do. Heaven send us a good wreck 
this time! The last was all work and worry, 
and little profit.” 

“ The devil send you a wreck, you mean!” at 
this moment interposed a rude, weather-beaten, 
hard-visaged woman, who was standing in the 
door-way of one of the cottages, and had been 
watching Maurice with interest long before he 
made the sign. “ You don’t flatter yourself that 
Heaven has anything to do with your murder- 
img and robbing the poor, helpless castaways, 
whom the less cruel sea surrenders to your 
clutches, do you?” 

“ How now, old woman !” returned the wreck- 
er who had spoken; “what has stirred you up 
this morning? You must have got out of the 
wrong side of the bed—eh* How should we 
live except by knocking the brains out of those 
who were half-dead already, as they were washed 
ashore? Our lives are as good as theirs, and 
we're not going to starve. If they don’t want 
to be killed, they mustn’t come ashore, and cheat 
the sea of its due. Let ’em drown! What we 
get, we'll have.” 

“ You'll have a rope round your neck one of 
these days, and I shall live to see it,” retorted 
the woman. ‘“‘Ionly hope poor Maurice may 
never learn to do as you have done.” 

“O, let Maurice alone,” said one of the 
wreckers ; “‘he’ll be the very prince of wreckers 
yet, if you don’t make a weak fool of him with 
your nonsense. He’s nigh as strong as a man 
already, and there’s not a better hand among us 
with a boat. He pulled me from the undertow, 
the last stormy night we had, when I thought 
nothing could save me. -And nobody else 
would have risked it but him. Perhaps it may 
be in my way to do him a service, some day. If 
80, I'll do it at any sacrifice, as sure’s my name’s 


the one who had first spoken, “if Ronald don’t 
do better by me than he has done the last three 
or four times, in sharing, I’ll take what propor- 
tion I earn, come what may! I wont be fooled 
any longer with his captaincy and his equal di- 
visions—not I!” And he took a huge chew of 
tobacco to fortify and give emphasis to his res- 
olution. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the woman. 

“Don’t laugh at met” fiercely exclaimed 


Darby. 
-“ Ha, ha!” repeated she; “you will, if you 
can, Joe Darby—not without. Both my hus- 
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band Ronald and you are brutes, sure enough ; 


but as he is the bigger brute, he’ll have his own 
way, I reckon.” And without another word, 
she went into the hut—Darby still muttering to 
himself. 

“ Here comes the captain, with Maurice,” said 
Hammer, as the twain were seen leaving the 
cliffs edge. “It’s blowing a stiff breeze al- 
ready, and those clouds tell us there’ll be work 
to-night.” 

At the appearance of Ronald Marksley, seven 
or eight men from the various huts of the group 
were seen hastening towards his house, where, on 
their arrival, a conference was had regarding his 
disposal of the common stock of plunder, the 
tidings from the neighboring town, preparations 
for the storm, torches, etc., etc.; and after an 
hour’s talk, they separated—the breeze, mean- 
while, having increased into a strong gale and 
the rain pouring in torrents. 

““Why do you act so mysteriously, mother ?” 
asked Maurice of Dame Marksley later in the 
day, as she beckoned him, with significant 
looks, from the apartment where her husband 
lay asleep, stretched upon the floor. “ What is 
it you would say to me ?” 

“ Maurice, my boy, long I have wished to dis- 
close to you an important secret, but fear of him, 
and the thought that it might do no good, pre- 
vented me. But he treats me like a slave, and 
I so wish that you may not follow in the bloody 
track of these dreadful men, that I will reveal it 
to you—and may God turn your knowledge to 
good account! Maurice, you are not our son!” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed he, starting and 
turning white. ‘What! are you not my 
mother ?” 

“Hush! Ronald may feign sleep and over- 
hear,” replied she, with her finger on her lips. 
“You are the sole survivor of a ship which was 
wrecked on yonder shore when you were about 
four years old. You, too, would have been mur- 
dered, as was he in whose arms you were washed 
ashore by a mighty wave, had I not stayed Ro- 
nald’s ruthless arm, after he had given the fin- 
ishing touch to the unhappy man who had folded 
you to his breast, to save or perish with you. 
Yielding to my prayers, he consented to let you 
live, and adopt you as our son. Whether the 
murdered man was your father, I know not; but 
certain it is you are not our child, and I thank 
God that you are not? I tell you this, my lad, 
that you may turn with loathing from the bloody 
ways of these relentless monsters, who fatten 
upon misery, and who take a mortal’s life with 
as little compunction as they would hook a fish. 
Keep this a secret, Maurice, and while you stay 
with us, do all you can to save, instead of taking 


Bob Hammer.” 

“ And as sure’s my name’s Joe Darby,” said 


life. Be a saviour, instead of a destroyer, and 


surely light upon them, will be averted 
your head.” 

“T will save all I can, hereafter,” replied the 
wrecker boy, gravely. “I never liked their 
ways nor deeds, and have never yet harmed a 
castaway. But O, this news makes me feel so 
strangely! I don’t know whether to feel glad 
about it or not. You don’t think,” he added, 
earnestly, pressing her arm, “ that it was my 
father that he—murdered, do you?” 

“Perhaps not, boy—perhaps not. I remem- 
ber his face; I don’t think he looked like you.” 

“O, Lhope it wasn’t. But then, even if he 
were not my father, perbaps my father was on 
board, and then—then”—and he burst into 
tears and sobs—‘“‘he must have died, at any 
rate 

“Here, Maurice! Run over to Bob Ham- 
mer’s and ask him if my knife is ready. He 
was to put a new handle on, and sharpen it. 
Be spry.” 

These words proceeded from Marksley in the 
next room, he having just awoke. The forlorn 
wrecker boy brushed away his tears hastily, and 
went upon the errand—his heart heavier than it 
had ever been before. He now felt alone in the 
world—and amid such associations ! 

As night came on, the sky became charged 
with furious clouds, and there was a mighty 
moan, which swept across the black ocean, seem- 
ing like the voice of some monster of the waters 
yearning for his human prey. The vaulting bil- 
lows appeared to leap, in fiendish gladness to the 
clouds, which were preparing food for them, and 
their white crests smiled in anticipation ; while 
their steady, rolling, irresistible gush, as they 
swayed along together, sounded like whispers of 
the fury which was to come. Awful was the 
voluminous gloom of the waste of dark and 
billowy hills! awful the Cimmerian canopy 
which made earth and ocean cower, beneath its 
frown and portentous sigh. O, who are on the 
deep to-day? Will they reach their port or 
their doom to-night, or struggle triumphant 
through an open sea? How many thousand 
prayers are offered for them! Will they be an- 
swered by Him who poured the flood, or shall 
they be as fruitless as the sea-bird’s cry ? 

The league of wreckers—some eight or ten, 
sworn solemnly to stand by each other in secrecy 
to the death—were prepared to answer such a 
question in their own way. For many miles, 
the coast, of which they were the hunting de- 


mons, presented no point upon 

vessel be driven there, there was 

mote chance of escape from shipwreck. 

were the stout ships which had dashed to 

on that dread shore, the terror of the mariner, 
the delight of the ravenous fish and ocean-fowl, 
and of the wreckers more savage than they. 


bled on the cliff just as day went down, with 
sad face, behind the veil of heaven, as if hiding 
in grief for the wretchedness which was impend- 

. “ And see! four—five—seven ships in the 
offing! We shall be the most luckless dogs 
alive, if some of them are not ours.” 


were members, with provisions for a rude lunch, 
and with bludgeons, knives, etc., awaited the ex- 
pected sounds of distress—signal guns or lights 
booming or glaring ever that mighty graveyard ! 
Nor had they long to wait. A gun was heard— 
the sound muffled by the roaring waves—and the 
men sprang to their feet and went forth upon 
the rocky shore to watch. Other guns, nearer 
and nearer, were fired in rapid succession, and a 
light was seen not more than a mile from the 
frowning shore. 

“ Poor wretches! God have mercy on them !’”” 
ejaculated Mrs. Marksley, who had remained in 
the boat house with Maurice. Tears started into 
the wrecker boy’s eyes, for he thought of all she 
had told him that day, and had brooded, ever 
since, over the probable fate of his father. The 
old woman continued: “Wind and wave are 
driving them directly on these accursed rocks! 
There’s not the slightest hope for them. Mer- 
ciful hands might save a few, but they would as 
well fall into the tiger’s clutches as among these. 
Better that they should drown at once !” 

The wreckers had kindled a bonfire—sad mis- 
nomer !—on the shore, as if in sign that friendly 
aid might be expected; and the helpless vessel, 
a ship of large size, all management of her hav- 
ing finally been abandoned as useless, drove, 
headlong, upon the rocks—horrible cries of de- 
spair mingling with the noises of the storm, as 
she went to pieces in the dark. 

“Maurice, you may have a chance to-night to 
do God and man service,” said Dame Marks- 
ley, hurriedly, as they prepared to goforth. “If 
you do, lose it not. Thwart these demons, if 
you can. Remember your own wrongs, and 
should you see a struggle going on, give aid to 
the unfortunates, not to our men even to 
Ronald, should he be in peril of his life. I will 
be at your side to direct you.” 
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every safe means thwart the assassins in their 
dark hours of cowardly pillage. So God will 
prosper you, and his vengeance, which will 

“QO, this is a glorious bluster, men!” ex- 

claimed the remorseless Marksley, as they assem- 

Repairing to a boat-house on the beach, the 

party, of whom Maurice and Mrs. Marksley 
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“T will do as you say,” said Maurice, firmly, 
“as surely as I hope to see my father in heaven, 
where, you have taught me, I can never reach, 
‘should I shed blood of any human creature. O, 
my poor father !” 

They stepped forth from the boat-house into 
the wild scene of darkness, danger and death. 
The crash of broken timbers mingled with the 
roar of the elements and the cries for help. The 
surging waters answered with relentless dashing, 
and engulfed many a hapless wretch forever. 

“They are about it! Look, Maurice! They 
are dashing the brains out of those men yon- 
der. And see! Ronald is struggling beyond, 
with one of those who are washed ashore. If 
we have not strength, let us use craft. If he 
prevails, let us try what art will do to save the 
man. Come!” 

The two hastened to the place where, stum- 
bling and struggling among the rocks, sometimes 
knee deep in the breakers, Ronald and the stran- 
ger tugged for life. The latter proved a match 
for his antagonist, despite the exhaustion result- 
ing from the shipwreck. 

“Here, Maurice, Helen, help!” cried the 
wrecker chief, as his strength began to fail him. 

Maurice ran to the stranger, and fastening 
about his neck, exclaimed in his ear : 

“ Fall, friend ! fall, and I will save you. Fall!’ 

Whether the man believed, or whether his feet 
slipped at that moment on the seaweed which 
mantled the rocks beneath his feet, the desire of 
Maurice was gratified—he did fall ; and Maurice, 
as if by accident, stambled between the legs of 
Marksley with sach force, as to pitch him head- 
long upon the sharp rocks, where a wave rolled 
over him, braised and bleeding by the fall. 

“ Blandering fool! Is this the way you aid 
me?” were the first words which escaped the 
lips of the enraged and baffled wrecker, as, pre- 
tending to be anxious for his safety, Maurice 
hauled him roughly away from his adversary up 
the beach. “Where is he *” he added, looking 
round in the darkness for his opponent in vain. 

“IT sawa heavy wave roll back with him into 
the sea,” said Dame Marksley. “It’s all over 
with him by this time.” 

“Are you there, Helen ?”’ exclaimed Marksley, 
feeling for her. ‘‘I would you had been here in 
time to have hit him with a bludgeon. But we 
shall find his body, I suppose. Where’s Maurice ?” 

Maurice had suddenly disappeared. Through 
all the excitement of the scene, he had not lost 
sight of the stranger, and had now gone to his 
relief. The man was scrambling, exhausted, up 
the rocky acclivity slowly on hands and knees, 
when, just as Maurice put forth his hand to assist 
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him, a broad and awful mountain wave thun- 
dered up overthem both. Quick as thought, the 
hardy wrecker boy sprang forward and fell, 
clinching with an iron gripe the rocks on which 
he lay prostrate. The retiring wave left him 
there; but not so fortunate was the stranger. 
He had been borne back into the trough of the 
sea. Maurice sprang up, and at this juncture 
Bob Hammer came along, with a coil of rope 
which he had found, upon his shoulder. 

“Ts that you, Bob?” 

“Ay, ay, my hearty—how goes it ?” 

“Bob, I saved your life once,” said Maurice, 
hurriedly. ‘Now return the favor. You see 
that man. I'll hold the rope. ‘Fasten it round 
you and plunge! Quick, or it will be too late ” 

“Ti do it, my lad, if it costs me my life.” 
And in less time than it takes to relate it, the 
grateful wrecker bounded forward into the yawn- 
ing, death-fraught element, white with hissing 
foam. 


“ Hold hard, boy, and I’ll have him,” gurgled 
Bob Hammer ; and rising on the top of a billow, 
he disappeared behind it. 

The huge hill of water rolled forward and fell, 
bathing the legs of Maurice, to whose aid was 
lent the strength of some mighty stones, behind 
which he had taken foothold. And now, by the 
dim light of the distant torches on the shore, 
Maurice saw two dark objects floating in the 
trough of the sea. 

He heard a faint, bubbling cry—that of a 
“strong swimmer in his agony”—and knew 
that it was the signal for him to hail; and with 
all his might he did so, but the burden, and the 
force and weight of the waters would have 
proved too much for him had he not fortunately 
been aided at this crisis by.the timely arrival of 
Dame Marksley. 

“Pull! pull! or they'll drown—pall!” cried 
Maurice, panting with fatigue and excitement ; 
and the wrecker’s wife bent to the task, and her 
sinewy arms were exerted to good purpose. A 
rising wave assisted their last efforts, and brought 
the rescued twain high up the rocks, several feet 
beyond them. 

“Whew !” sputtered the woman, as drenched 
by the billow, and with her mouth full of gravel 
and salt water, she scrambled up from the awk- 
ward position into which she had been thrown, 
“that was the biggest wave of to-night.” 

“Bob,” cried Maurice, running to him, “ how 
do you feel ?” 

“ Well enough, only a little out of breath.” 

“Will you do me another favor?” 

“Yes, a hundred {” 

“ Then help carry this man to a place of safe- 
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ty—any nook high up in the rocks will do. And 
keep this a secret ; this man must not die.” 

“ Not if he ben’t dead already, you mean.” 

The man lay motionless where the wave had 
left him. 

“ We'll see how that is; but let us be quick, 
or we may be seen by the captain!” And they 
lifted the insensible man along to a more secure 
place, while Mrs. Marksley repaired to where the 
other wreckers were busy securing their plunder, 
as the waves gave it to them; ever and anon giv- 
ing a fatal rap on the head of some half-drowned 
creature, that the morning might bring them no 
disputants for their prize. 

When Maurice disappeared, Marksley, taking 
it for granted that his late adversary was drown- 
ed, had hurried towards that part of the beach 
where the most of his men were engaged, and 
on the way he ran against Joe Darby, whom he 
found busy rifling the pockets of a corpse which 
had been flung ashore. 

“Ha! are you there, Darby? A prize, eh ?” 

“ Ay, and a rich one, too; and mine, mark 
you, mine, all mine. No sharers in this, you 
may be sure of that.” And Darby held up a 
gold watch and chain, and a large and apparent- 
ly well-stuffed leather pocket-book, dripping with 
brine. “ Who knows but there’s a fortune there.” 

“Tf there is, or whatever there is, it will be 
shared equally among us,” insisted Marksley. 

“ Will it, though?” sneered Darby, about to 
stow it away. 

* Ay, will it!” quickly returned Marksley, en- 
raged at this dishonest braving of a compact 
which all had sworn to observe ; “and this—” 
and he adroitly snatched it as he spoke,—“ this 
to make sure of it!’ 

In the next instant they were engaged in a 
deadly embrace. Mutual hatred so absorbed 
them, that while they grappled they would have 
been engulfed by the breakers had they not sud- 
denly been parted by three or four of their com- 
rades, who came up, crying, “Boat! boat! 
Wreckers ahoy !” 

A boat, bottom upwards, to whose keel clung 
half a dozen men, was on the point of being 
hurled ashore, and the wreckers were desirous of 
mustering all their strength at that point that not 
one should escape to tell the tale of that awful 
night. 

“ Fighting among ourselves! For shame ! 
Let’s look to the boat first!” exclaimed the re- 
morseless villains, ravenous as sharks for their 
victims. “Let us attend to their welfare, and 
then, when they’re sent home, fight after, if we 
please. Hurry!” 

The combatants desisted, and all sped to the 


spot whereon the boat was now cast, like a toy, 
by the mighty sea. It had evidently come from 
some vessel which had foundered, since otherwise 
no boat would have ventured to try that wrathful 
waste of billows, and miraculous indeed was 
their preservation thus far. 

The wreckers, with murderous intent, had 
grouped together to make short work of those 
whom the hand of God had protected ; and just 
as the boat dashed with a thundering shock upon 
the dark beach, Dame Marksley arrived, and 
seeing how matters stood, hastily collected such 
sticks as she could find, which might be used as 
weapons, designing them for the use of the ship- 
wrecked strangers, should they be so fortunate 
as to be able to wield them. 

“Now, men,” shouted Marksley, “death to 
all!” And they brandished their clubs, as the 
hapless men were jolted, sprawling, among the 
surf-boiling rocks. 

“Death to you, first!” at this instant shouted 
Joe Darby. And he plunged a dirk deep in the 
side of his unsuspecting leader, who turned 
upon him, the blade still sticking between his 
ribs. Thus two of the wreckers were prevented 
from at once pouncing upon their intended prey, 
and the odds in number were now made about 
equal. The renewed strife between Marksley 
and Darby so disconcerted the others of the 
gang as greatly to paralyze their efforts, and ere 
a blow was struck, four of the strangers were on 
their feet, and were armed and warned by the 
resolute Dame Marksley ; and at this juncture, 
Maurice providentially appeared with Bob Ham- 
mer, and together they dragged the remaining 
two from the surf, just as they were being swept 
back into the roaring, tumultuous waters. 

Blindly obedient to the wrecker boy, in fulfil- 
ment of his gratitude, Bob Hammer sided with 
the strangers, Maurice and he each lending them 
a knife ; and when the onset came, the wreckers 
met with a stout and most unexpected opposi- 
tion. Their leader, still contending with his 
implacable foe, Joe Darby, rolled with him be- 
neath their slippery feet, scarce minded by them 
in their new apprehensions for their own lives. 

“ Take that, traitor!” said one of them, deal- 
ing a deadly blow at Bob Hammer, as he was 
found arrayed against them. 

“ Thank you, I’d rather not!” cried Bob, ex- 
pertly dodging the unfriendly manifestation ; and 
the force of the blow, spent upon air, precipitated 
the giver headlong among rocks and seaweed. 

“ Take this, with my compliments, Pete Wy- 
vil !—and it’s the last you’ll ever want, I hope,” 
said Bob, bringing down a crushing blow which 
fractured the fellow’s skull. 
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The conflict was now general, and as fierce as 
may be imagined among men striving for dear 
life. Though much exhausted by their struggles 
with the waves, the men who had just escaped 
shipwreck—the value of life and the hope of it 
having now grown stronger and dearer than 
ever,—became inspired with a new energy, which 
made them equal to the fearful occasion. And 
they were doubly encouraged at finding friends 
in the midst of their dastardly enemies. 

The wrecker boy moved in the thickest of the 
conflict—which was waged by the solitary glare 
of a torch, stuck in the rocks a few rods higher 
up the shore,—like a sprite, dashing in where he 
could render assistance to the strangers, and 
ever and anon dealing a serviceable stroke upon 
the arm or head of some wrecker at the very 
moment when he imagined his victory secure. 
Deep and ferocious were the curses heaped upon 
him, upon the “old woman,” and on Bob Ham- 
mer, by the baffled, panting, bruised and bleed- 
ing wreckers, as they found themselves forced 
finally to yield, step by step, and to fly before 
their desperate opponents, leaving three of their 
number dead and horribly mutilated upon the 
resounding beach. 

“ Victory!” shouted Bob Hammer, as the last 

of his late comrades fled up the cliff, or along 
the shore. ‘ Victory! ' Maurice, my lad, I nev- 
er felt the joy of doing a good action as I do 
now.” 
“You did nobly, Bob, and I hope this vil be 
our last occasion to do anything like it through- 
out our lives. But see, friends!” added the 
wrecker boy, as the strangers gathered round 
their preservers, tendering them their thanks in 
half exhausted accents, “who are those coming 
this way, with lights ?” 

“ More enemies ?” exclaimed some, grasping 
their weapons with what remaining strength they 
had. 
“No, no—you are mistaken,” said the wrecker 
boy; “‘they are people from the town. You will 
find no more fiends to deal with.” 


He was right. In a few moments a crowd of 
men arrived, and learning the story of the affray 
—heving been attracted to the beach by the sig- 
nal guns that had been fired long before—they 
attended the exhausted participants in that terri- 
ble struggle up the cliffs to the habitations of the 
wreckers, all of which were now deserted, save 
by their wives and children. Among these was 
not forgotten him with whom Marksley had first 
striven that night, and who had only been left by 
his preservers afver they had restored him to 
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When morning broke, the golden sun shed not 
more light upon the brightening sea than did the 
news which enraptured the soul of the wrecker 
boy. In the stranger he had first been the means 
of rescuing, he found—his father! learning from 
his lips the strange tidings that he, with a few 
others, had alone escaped the wreck which thir- 
teen years before had sent, as he had thought, all 
other of his fellow-voyagers to eternity, includ- 
ing his brother and his infant son. That brother 
had died by the hand of Marksley! 

Explanations on both sides were now followed 
by a vigorous pursuit of the old offenders, who 
had been for years “ unwhipt of justice,” the 
terror of the coast, no evidence before having 
been positive against them. Some escaped, and 
the remainder, though murder could not be 
proved upon them, were condemned to expiate 
their crimes in prison. Against Bob Hammer 
no proceeding was made—the story of his ser- 
vices on that thrilling night making him the ob- 
ject of general sympathy and applause, But 
where was Marksley and his brother murderer 
and plunderer, Joe Darby ¢ 

On the ensuing morn, when beneath the smile 
of the refreshing sun the subsiding ocean danced 
in silver, and search was made for the victims of 
the storm and of the fight, a dark mass was 
seen floating not fur from the shore, rolling slow- 
ly toward it. The anxious searchers waited till 
it came within reach, and then pulled it from the 
reluctant surf. It was found to be the dead bod- 
ies of Marksley and Darby, fast locked in each 
other’s arms. The waters had evidently been 
their winding-sheet, as they had fallen in the 
death grapple. They and the other wreckers 
who had been slain, were buried on the shore 
they had so long contaminated. 

Far away from that region of unhappy memo- 
ries now lives the wrecker boy, his sire grown 
gray with years, sunning the winter of life in the 
constant affection of his manly son. Oft to his 
grandchildren he relates the story of Maurice, 
with natural pride and gratitude to God; and 
when they look up, for corroboration, to their 
father’s face, they wonder that ever he was a 
Wrecker Boy. 
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A Vittace Spire.—The spire of a village 
church, seen in the distance, gives a charm to 
the barrenest landscape. Channing says: “ An 
humble spire, pointing heavenw from an ob- 
scure church, speaks of man’s nature, man’s 
dignity, man’s destiny, more eloquently than all 
the columns and arches of Greece and Rome, 
ee, of Asia, or the pyramids of 

pt.” 
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consciousness. 


0 why doth she leave us? 
Why will she not stay? 

When the parting doth grieve us, 
By hastening away. 


But thus it is ever, 
With ones that are dear; 
Death soonest doth sever 
The brightest ones here. 
The ones that are nearest 
And twined round the heart; 
Those ones that are dearest, 
The soonest depart. 


And so with the flowers, 

Like things here below; 
When we think they are ours, 
No more them we know. 

They leave us in mourning, 
The spots of their birth ; 
Still they leave us a warning 
How frail is all earth. 


MY COUSIN ANNIE, 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 

“TI wave news for you, Mary,” said my fair 
young cousin, entering my room one morning 
with her sweet face all smiles and dimples, and 
something evidently amusing her very much. 

«Tt must be very pleasant news to judge from 
your bright eyes, Annie, so let me hear it at 
once. Good news has been very scarce at Birch 
Hall of late days.” 

“T am not certain that you will call it ‘ good,’ 
but it is none the less amusing.” And then she 
laughed outright. “‘ Violet is very young to be 
married.” 

I was astounded at her words, and well I 
might be, for Violet was my cook, and all unri- 
valled as she was in her profession, and setting 
aside her many other good qualities, she was 
without exception the most hideously ugly black 
woman I] ever beheld ; the African features were 
actually caricatured in her countenance, and not 
even our long acquaintance with her could soften 
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in the least the impression of her unchangeable 
ugliness. That she should ever marry had not 
seemed to me within the bounds of possibility, 
and I felt inelined to doubt the truth of my 
merry cousin’s commanication. 

“T can see in your eyes that you don’t believe 
me, Mary, but it certainly is trae ; and the happy 
lover has just returned from California. He is 
cook on board some vessel, she says.” 

“You seem to be much interested in the 
match,” said I, a little crossly, 

I did feel annoyed at losing the best cook I 
had ever had, and could not help feeling vexed 
with Annie for appearing so delighted at what 
gave me uneasiness. It also struck me as some- 
thing strange, that the beautiful, wealthy, accom- 
plished Annie Weston should give even a pass- 
ing thought to anything so far removed from her 
usual sphere of observation, as the marriage of 
my cook. In fact, I was quite puzzled to ac- 
count for it, and told her so. 

“« We, dear Mary, we are such strangers to each 
other yet that it is no wonder you are unacquaint- 
ed with my ‘loves and aversions;’ but know, 
O most doubting of cousins, that weddings are 
my chiefest delight in this world, my strongest 
passion ; that, in fact, I have a marriage mania. 
A wedding! My dear girl, what visions of cake 
and compliments, wine and white satin, kisses 
and kid gloves, bouquets and bridesmaids, the 
word calls up; what recollections of fan and 
flirtations, mirth and music, of pretty faces, mer- 
ry laughter, and happy hours. And yet, will you 
believe it,” and here her face lost its joyous ex- 
pression and became very sorrowful, “some of 
the most painful recollections of my life are con- 
nected with weddings. 

“T can scarcely remember when I first ac- 
quired this taste for weddings, but have a vague 
idea that it was from seeing my Sabbath school 
teacher united to our young minister, on which 
occasion we children, some fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, were all invited to take tea in the great din- 
ing room of the bride’s father’s house, and where 
we all assembled, trying to look very stiff and 
womanly in our white dresses and flower wreaths, 
and where I tried to seem unconscious that my 
wreath was too large, taking sly opportunities to 
push it up on my head and keeping very still, 
until, unluckily, the ‘happy pair’ came in to 
speak to us, when in the excitement my unfortu- 
nate garland slipped down over my eyes, and 
from that unto my shoulders, where it remained 
in spite of all my efforts to put it in the proper 
place again. I have attended numerous wed- 
dings since then, and as I have promised to give 


you a sketch of my life, I think the best way - 
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Y THE ROSES ARE FADING. 
The roses are fading 
Like darkness at morn; : 
The roses are fading, ; 
Their beauties are gone. ; 
Those ones that were brightest 
Are passing away ; 
To cheer and delight us 
Why do they not stay? 
The queen among flowers, 
No perfumes now shed, 
Though still in our bowers, 
She’s withered and dead. 
+ 
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will be to give you a short history of each of 
these affairs, as they will serve to illustrate my 
otherwise uninteresting story.” 

As I knew my cousin was an interesting “story 
teller,” I willingly agreed to this pleasant propo- 
sition, only stipulating that she should commence 
at once with her history ; but this she would not 
agree to. “QO, no, not this morning; but you 
make haste and get dressed while I tell Moses to 
get the carriage out.” 

“Why, where are you going?” I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“To the city; but there, don’t ask questions, 
and do have your bonnet on when I come down.” 
And she hurried out of the room as if something 
of the utmost importance filled her mind, while 
I, knowing what a tyrant she could be, never 
thought of disobeying her orders, but proceeded 
to dress as fast as possible. 

“Come, Mary, Moses is waiting.” And draw- 
ing on my gloves, I hastily followed my little 
torment to the door, where our sable factotum 
was trying to soothe the impatience of the pranc- 


ponies. 

Seated and off, I found time to admire my 
beautiful cousin, as she leaned back in the car- 
riage and appeared lost in some interesting cal- 
culations, to judge from her frequent use of tab- 
let and pencil. 

It was a clear, cold, wintry day, and the frosty 
air gave a brighter hue to Annie’s fair cheek, 
and slightly tossed the bright, golden curls that 
clustered under the becoming little bonnet. And 
that bonnet itself, what a charming little contri- 
vance it was !—what a wonderfal combination of 
blue velvet and black lace, ostrich plumes, 
French flowers and blonde bordering. But then 
everything that Annie Weston wore looked well 
on her, from the magnificent Cashmere that she 
wrapped about her so carelessly to the little 
glove that seemed made for her hand, or the 
black satin slipper that so well became her pret- 
ty foot. And now while she is so busy with her 
pencil, I will take the opportunity of telling the 
reader a little more of the history of my fair 
cousin than he or she already knows. 

Annie Weston’s father was a captain in the 
British army, and having lost his wife at the 
time of his child’s birth, he ever after devoted 
himself to that child, and supplied as far as he 
could the place of the parent she had lost. His 
love for his daughter was boundless, and conse- 
quently he always arranged that wherever his 
regiment was ordered there his child should also 
come, and being a man of handsome property, 
these journeys were made very delightful to the 
young lady, who knew but little of the hardships 
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and miseries that so frequently attend military 
life. 


As Captain Weston’s regiment had for many 
years been on foreign stations, and continually 
moving, Miss Annie had seen no small portion 
of the world, and naturally of a happy disposi- 
tion and bright, intelligent mind, she had become 
at nineteen, a most interesting and agreeable 
companion. To her father, she was the sun- 
shine and joy of his existence. With him her 
word was law—hence her wilful ways,—and to 
please her, his constant aim and attention. 

It was at this time that the Eastern war broke 
out, and several of the regiments stationed at 
the “ British Colonies in North America” were 
summoned home and despatched to India. Cap- 
tain Weston was overwhelmed with anguish 
when the order came for their immediate embark- 
ation (I should have said before that they were 
at this time at Bermuda), and knowing well the 
impossibility of his daughter’s going with him 
into the interior, and the dangers that would 
surround her if left alone at Calcutta, in that 
strange land, without one friend, and liable at 
any moment to fall a victim to the death-dealing 
fevers that prove so fatal to European constitu- 
tions in India, all these considerations induced 
him to leave her in America under my care and 
protection. 

For three years I had led a very quiet life in 
the comfortable home left me by my husband, 
and so contented was I with the state of my af- 
fairs that I felt some little selfish regret when my 
cousin’s letter arrived, asking me to take charge 
of his young daughter. I was his only near rel- 
ative, and the moving appeals that he made to 
my feelings were not to be denied. I wrote to 
him immediately, consenting to take the respon- 
sibility, and sympathizing with him in the keen 
suffering such a parting must bring. 

I immediately made preparations for the arri- 
val of this strange cousin, of whose existence I 
had hardly ever heard before, and recollecting 
that she was motherless, and with scarcely a fe- 
male relation, save myself, in the world, I reso- 
lutely banished all regrets about my invaded sol- 
itude, and when she came, gave her as warm a 
welcome as my calm, reserved habits would 
alfow. There was soon a great change in my 
hitherto quiet, steady-going household, and this 
change was brought about by the presence of 
my beautiful charge, who effectually banished 
gloom and silence from the old mansion, and in 
their place brought sunshine and mirth. 

But I have devoted space enough to these re- 
marks, and will let Annie tell her own stories in 
her own way. I was soon enlightened as to the 
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cause of our hasty journey to the city on the 
morning I have mentioned, and could not for- 
bear laughing to myself as I saw of what her 
purchases consisted. It was all very well to 
give Violet a white dress and ribbons, but the 
sight of an enormous pair of gloves, a quantity 
of delicate blonde, and a magnificent white rose, 
quite overset my gravity, and I volunteered 
some remonstrances that were very coolly disre- 
garded. My wilful cousin paid for her pur- 
chases, had them placed in the carriage by the 
bowing and obsequious shopman, and in five 
minutes more we were on our way home. 

“ Wont she be a beautiful bride ?”’ was the first 
remark my hopeful companion made. 

“ But, my dear girl, don’t you think you could 
have given Violet something more suitable— 
something she could have worn afterwards ?” 

“There now, no lectures; you know I can’t 
stand them. Besides, Violet is the vainest crea- 
ture I ever knew, and I am determined her love 
of finery shall be gratified for once. Only fancy 
her great black head decorated with such a cap 
as I intend to make her, and that beautiful rose 
in contrast with her horrible face! Of all the 
weddings I ever saw, I know this will be the 
best.” And she laughed long and loudly at the 
ridiculous picture her fancy had conjured up. 

As it was useless to expect anything rational 
from Annie until the momentous preparations 
for “Sweet Violet’s”” wedding were well under 
way, I lent all the assistance I could; and at 
last had the satisfaction of seeing the little wil- 
ful beauty quietly seated at the formidable task 
of hemming the fair bride’s snowy flounces, of 
which there appeared to be an indefinite number, 
and the first of which she so daintily held in her 
little fingers. 

I must here just mention, as an illustration of 
my spoiled pet’s eccentricities, that she had never 
in her life made herself a dress, or in fact scarce- 
ly any article of attire; that she had a great dis- 
like to that delight of more domestic and steadier 
feminines, viz., a quiet afternoon’s sewing ; and 
yet she voluntarily undertook the preparation of 
my Violet’s “bridal array,” and that with an 
' intense interest that actually puzzled me to ac- 
count for. 

“I know you are dying for a story this after- 
noon, my most patient cousin, and as all virtues 
ought to be rewarded, your’s shall not be the 
exception. But, seriously, I don’t feel in a very 
sprightly humor to-day, so if you have no objec- 
tion, I will give you a little history that I allud- 
ed to the other day, when I said that one of the 
most painful memories of my life was connected 


with a marriage. Perhaps you don’t know—and 


if you don’t, I must tell you—that three years 
ago this winter, we were at Quebec, and papa 
quite unexpectedly met an old friend in the per- 
son of a Major McIntire, who had left the army 
and settled down on a comfortable little farm in 
Upper Canada, on the banks of a river between 
Lake Simcoe and Georgian Bay. 

“Tt did not require much persuasion to induce 
papa to let me accept the old major’s warm invi- 
tation to return home with him and see his chil- 
dren,—said children, by the way, being half a 
dozen full grown men and women, not one of 
whom acknowledged to less than six feet alti- 
tude, and of whom I must confess I stood in 
most abject fear for the first forty-eight hours 
after my arrival; but their warm-hearted kind- 
ness soon made me forget their dangerous size, 
and finding that they had none but the kindest 
intentions, I overcame the imaginary terrors 
that at first made me run for my life, if one of 
the ‘boys’ even looked towards me. 

“T must not stop to tell you all the sleighing 
parties, skating parties, dancing parties, quilting 
parties and sewing parties I attended that win- 
ter. In fact, our lives were one constant round 
of excitement, and as that is an atmosphere I 
was born to live in, you may be sure I lost no 
opportunity of dipping into the cup of pleasure 
so freely offered to me. 

“One only drawback there was to my delight, 
and that was the uncommon scarcity of wed- 
dings. The very height of my expectations 
would be crowned, if I could only see a real 
country wedding, and when hope had almost 
given way to despair, the welcome news was 
announced at the breakfast table one morning, 
that the owner of the next farm was about to 
take unto himself a wife, and that the affair 
would come off on the evening of the third day 
hence. 

“ At first it seemed too good news to be true ; 
but when a formal invitation came, with a special 
reference to “ Miss Weston,” there was no long- 
er room to doubt, and we were at once plunged 
into a sea of confused preparation, of which I 
have but a very indistinct recollection, save that 
there was an indefinite quantity of pink and blue 
muslin cut up, and that Mr. Allan McIntire 
brought home a new plaid vest of the most 
alarming pattern, giving me an unpleasant im- 
pression that he was partly enveloped in flames. 
The eventful evening arrived at last, and as the 
weather had been unusually mild for the last 
three days, it was not considered safe to cross 
the river on the ice as we had always done, and 
a longer route, that took us over a beautiful 
bridge, was preferred. 
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“On arriving at the house of the bride’s father, 
we found quite a large party assembled, includ- 
ing the minister; but the hero of the evening, 
Walter Allison, had not made his appearance. 
The bride was a pretty, little, delicate thing, 
with dark blue eyes, that filled with tears every 
time she looked at her mother, and soft, shiny 
brown hair that needed no ornament to add to 
its beauty. 

“Thad felt so much satisfaction, and indulged 
in so much excitement, that the reaction that 
now took place occasioned me to feel quite sad, 
and I sat in a shady corner of the room watch- 
ing the fine young bride, as she quietly moved 
about among her friends, with a strange forebod- 
ing at my heart that I could in no way account 
for. How much longer I could have borne these 
distressing sensations I am unable to say, but 
just as I was deliberating on the propriety of 
going across the room and joining a party, who, 
in low tones and with much suppressed laughter, 
appeared to be enjoying themselves very well, a 
loud, rumbling noise filled the air, causing every 
one to start to their feet, while a dozen voices 
exclaimed with one accord, ‘The river! the 
river !—the ice! the ice !’ 

“ The first roaring was succeeded by a louder 
noise, like heavy thunder, and then came a crash 
that shook the house to the foundation, and 
every one rushed to the door and out on the lit- 
tle field in front of the house, where they could 
overlook the rushing and roaring waters that 
now swept past, carrying enormous masses of 
ice, sometimes high out of the dark stream, and 
again tumultuously rolling over and over each 
other. 

“The crashing and thunder-like sounds were 
awfal in the extreme, and for some minutes not 
a word could be heard by any of our party. 
But gradually, as the waters grew clearer, the 
noise became less, and the first thing I heard 
was Allan McIntire shouting in my ear some- 
thing in which the words ‘ Walter’ and ‘on the 
the ice’ were painfully distinct. I could not 
hope to make him hear me, but I knew by his 
look that he understood my mute assent, and 
that we shared the same fear. 

“The moon, which all the evening had been 
hazy and dull, now shone out bright and clear, 
and we all saw the dark figures of a number of 
men moving about the opposite bank, and from 
the flashing of lights, and hurrying to and fro, it 
was evident that something was wrong. One 
glance at young MclIntire’s pale countenance 
and eager eyes was enough for me, and with a 
sickening faintness at my heart, I returned to 
the house. 
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“TI cannot describe the look of utter despair 
that had settled on the young bride’s fair face, 
or the helpless grief that showed itself in her 
attitude, as she sat with her head leaning on her 
mother’s arm, and her hands, weak and nerve- 
less, hanging at her sides. 

“There was something singular in the general 
conviction that seized the wedding party, that 
young Allison had met with some dreadful acci- 
dent, for as yet we had no proof of such misfor- 
tune, save that he had not made his appearance 
among us. But those who attempted to com- 
fort their friends with this suggestion, did it 
with pale faces and trembling voices, and all 
felt that silence and patience were the only re- 
sources left us. It came at last, the expected 
blow, but none the less severe that we had looked 
for it. 

“There was a sound of many horses in fierce, 
wild galloping—a shout, loudly answered from 
the groups within and without the house, and 
then the door was flung open, and a dozen pale, 
dripping figures burst in among the now terrified 
and screaming guests. One, only, of all the 
females present was calm and tearless, and that 
was the pale young girl, whose bright hopes the 
past few hours had so cruelly crushed. 

“*« There’s a jam at the lower bridge,’ said the 
foremost of the intruders, in low, hurried tones, 
‘Come, every man of you, we may yet save the 
body!’ 

“The pale girl had half crossed the floor to- 
wards the speaker, but as these words rung 
through the room, she fell lifeless at his feet, 
and was carried to her chamber, while the hur- 
ried tramping, and then the dull silence, told us 
that the stranger’s request had not been unheed- 
ed. Wearily, wearily the long hours that night 
dragged past; but daylight came at last, and 
with it the party from their unsuccessful search. 

“It was my first experience in sorrow, and 
months passed ere I could recover from the 
effects of the shock received that dreadful night. 
It was an awful awakening from the childish 
dream that I had indulged so long, of earthly 
happiness ; but time soothed my shattered nerves, 
and at last I could listen calmly to the sequel of 
this sad story, as it was told to me by Miss Mc- 
Intire, some three or four months after my return 
home. The young bride had long wavered be- 
tween life and death, but at last the worst dan- 
ger was over, and she once more moved about 
her home, silent and uncomplaining, bat with 
feeble steps and bowed form, as though her 
great sorrow had bereft her of strength or sup- 
port. The mother—Walter Allison’s mother— 
had gone down with sorrow to the grave. It 


. 
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was too heavy a blow for the poor widow, whose 
only hope and comfort he was, and from that 
dreadfal night she lost all interest in worldly 
affairs, and was only impatient to leave the scene 
of her sorrows. 

“I thought I never should like weddings 
again, that my passion was completely cured ; 
but change of scene, and the constant round of 
visitors and visiting, that papa liked so well, 
drove my sad thoughts away, and in less than a 
year afterwards, I had a hand in a little romance 
that nobody suspected anything about. But I 
shall not tell you any more stories to-day, for I 
cannot sew fast enough while I talk, and you 
know there is no time to be lost.” 


“T am only going to give you a little sketch 
to-day, Mary; so don’t be disappointed if it 
does not come up to your expectations. It is a 
particularly interesting recollection for me, as I 
was a prominent actor in the affair, but to you 
it may seem dull. Nearly twelve months after 
my visit to Upper Canada, we were in H——, 
and I renewed an acquaintance I had formed 
some three years previously, with a Mrs. Captain 
Belson 


“As Mrs. Belson had no family, was very 
rich, lived in splendid lodgings, and was very 
fond of me, it pleased papa that I should often 
go to see her; but though we kept up an appar- 
ent friendship, it was all on one side, I never 
liked her, and it was no use for me to try to. 
The most extravagant, careless, fretful, repining 
disposition that you could imagine, would fall 
far short of Mrs. Belson’s ; and yet she was sur- 
rounded by every luxury that wealth could com- 
mand, or the most capricious taste could fancy. 

“To her husband she was not even civil at 
times, and the only earthly thing she appeared 
to love was an asthmatic spaniel, so fat and lazy 
that life seemed a burden to it. She kept a 
young girl purposely to wait on herself, to read 
to her, and to be scolded when she had nobody 
else to vent her ill temper on. I was much 
struck with the beauty of this poor victim, and 
on learning her history, felt a deep interest in 
her. She was an orphan, and one of a large 
family, who, on the death of their father, had 
been obliged to leave a comfortable home to seck 
a living in the city. Having been recommended 
to Mrs. Belson by a lady who took an interest 
in her, she was gladly taken and offered such 
wages as she did not feel herself justified in re- 
linquishing, hard as her lot proved to be. 

“There was a look of patient trouble in her 

large black eyes that always made me feel un- 
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some way be of service to the poor slave of my 
friend’s caprices. I little thought, then, how 
soon my wish would be granted. 

“In answer to a hurried note from Mrs. Bel- 
son one morning, I went directly after breakfast 
to see her, and found her in the last stage of ill tem- 
per, so perfectly exhausted with rage that she 
was all but speechless. On inquiring the cause 
of this display, I learned from Laurie, her 
French dressing-maid, that poor Bessie Mason 
had confessed to her mistress, the night before, 
that she had a lover, that he was a soldier, and 
worse than all that he was one of those under 
orders to leave, and for whom the transport was 
waiting in our harbor. Laurie did not attempt 
to describe the scene of the previous night, but 
shrugged her shoulders and nodded her head in 
a manner that was very expressive. 

“ «Bessie go, madam, de fit after de fit,’ was 
her mode of describing Mrs. Belson’s hysterics. 

“Finding I could be of no service, I went 
home and spent the day in sorrowful regrets 
over the fate of my pretty favorite. I knew she 
would not be allowed to go in the vessel, nor 
would her lover be allowed to marry her even 
under a promise that she should remain behind. 
I puzzled my head all day about her, and when 
evening came, was as far from a satisfactory 
conclusion as ever. 

“Papa was on duty, and I had no one to ad- 
vise with; but I was very glad afterwards that 
it happened so ; for after the servant had carried 
away my tea things, and I had composed myself 
for the evening with a good fire, a bright light 
and a pleasant book, I was startled by a sharp 
knock at the door, and before I could lay down 
my volume, my parlor door was hurriedly open- 
ed, and in came Bessie Mason. 

“ There was a wildness in her black eyes that 
almost frightened me, and as she stood for an 
instant and looked steadily in my face, I saw 
that her countenance was deathly pale, and not 
a vestige of color remained even in her lips. It 
was but an instant she stood ; the next moment 
she was on the carpet at my feet, grasping my 
hands in hers, and with the tears streaming 
down her face. 

“Help me! help me, Miss Weston—you are 
the only friend I have now.’ 

“ «Sit down calmly, Bessie, and tell me what 
the trouble is,’ I replied, trying to steady my 
voice and to raise her from the floor. 

“No, no—I shall never be calm again. Do 
not ask me to get up until you say you will help 
me.’ 

“«T will help you, Bessie, as far as I can, but 


happy, and I sincerely wished that I might in 


I am afraid my influence will be of no service to 
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you. If it was our regiment, now, papa might 
be able to do something for you,’ 

one but you can help me, Miss Weston, 
for Colonel Martin positively forbade William to 
get married, and we were married last night.’ 

“*O, Bessie!’ I exclaimed, really frightened 
now ; for I knew the consequences of such diso- 
bedience, ‘I am afraid you have done wrong to 
let William disobey such orders.’ 

“*No, no! not wrong. I could not have 
lived here, knowing he was going away off to 
the war alone. You would not say I had done 
wrong if you ever loved any one as I love him.’ 

“* Well, I am very glad I never did love any- 
body, Bessie; but that does not prevent my 
pitying you, and I will do anything at all for 
you if you will only tell what it is you want.’ 

“*T want to go with him, Miss Weston, and I 
must go; but I cannot carry out my plans un- 
less some one will assist me a little; and since 
my sisters have found out that I was keeping 
company with a soldier, they wont speak to me, 
nor let me come to the house; and so, in my 
trouble, I thought of you, Miss Weston—for you 
always seem as if you liked me, and that’s why 
I took the liberty of coming here to-night.’ 

“** Well, that’s all right enough, Bessie, and I 
am glad you thought of me; but even now, I 
don’t see how I can help you. What are your 
plans?” 

“*T am going on board the vessel to-morrow 
as a sailor boy.’ 

“*Why, Bessie, they will find you out and 
send you on shore in half an hour. I am afraid 
that plan wont answer.’ | 

“*O, I have thought of all that, and William 
says that one of the ship’s boats will be ashore 
to take in some of the officers from the ‘ Lower 
Fort ;’ that I must be there and ask them to 
take me to the ship with them, and when once 
out to sea they can’t send me back.’ 

“There was something in Bessie’s plan that 
rather interested me, and I willingly assisted her 
to make the necessary disguise—cutting off her 
beautiful black hair to the proper length, and 
collecting such articles as she had forgotten to 
bring with her, viz., a pair of worsted mittens 
and a colored comforter for her neck, as they 
were all helps to assist in the disfiguring process. 

“I did not tell papa anything about my pro- 
ject, as I thought it was not worth while to in- 
volve him it, and he could do no good. Bessie 
slept in my room, unknown to any one, and at 
early dawn we were up and busy with our prep- 
arations. The transport was to sail at eight 
o’clock, and we had three miles to ride before 
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as papa went on board to spend the last few 
hours with his friends, we had an excellent op- 
portunity to carry out our designs undisturbed. 

“Bessie’s lover had provided her with a sailor 
suit, which was twice too large for her, but we 
covered up all defects under an overcoat that 
Mrs. Belson’s brother had left at our house, and 
for the appropriation of which I promised to be 
answerable. 

“You know I am not of a very nervous tem- 
perament, but I can assure you my heart beat 
quickly as we left the house and walked to the 
coach stand. Bessie was admirably disguised, 
and the knowledge of her danger seemed to in- 
spire her with courage; for she stepped with a 
firm resolution, as if prepared to dare the worst. 
I wore her bonnet and shawl, with a thick veil 
drawn over my face, and at that hour in the 
morning did not fear meeting with any of my 
acquaintances. 

“ Our ride was a silent one, both hearts being 
too full for words. We stopped within a few 
rods of the landing place below the fort, where I 
paid and dismissed the driver, and then, as we 
stood on the rising ground, we could see the tall 
masts and snowy sails of the transport, just 
coming round the point, while over the blue 
waves came the expected boat, tossing the white 
spray from her bows, and steering directly for 
us, and at the same moment a party of gentle- 
men came round a sudden turn in the road on 
their way to the landing. I never felt so much 
at @ loss what to do in my life, for their inquisi- 
tive glances disconcerted me, and I felt that one 
wrong move now would end poor Bessie’s hopes. 
“ They passed us, gaily laughing and chatting, 
all but one, and he, after a moment’s hesitation, 
came up to where we stood, and very politely 
asked if we wanted to ‘send a message by the 
boat.’ There was something in his tone and 
manner so kind and friendly, that I instantly 
resolved to ask his assistance, and in afew words 
told him that the boy wanted to go on board, 
but I feared the sailors would refuse to take him. 
He gave one quick glance at Bessie, and another 
at me, and I saw that our secret was known ; 
but my fears were as instantly relieved, for he 
turned carelessly towards the landing, and said : 
“J will do my best to persuade them to take 
him. But come, my lad, we must not keep them 
waiting—the boat is here.’ 

“TI held ont my hand to Bessie, and I saw 
the stranger smile as his eyes rested on my fin- 


gers with their beautiful rings, so dreadfully in 
contrast with my common bonnet and shawl, 


but again he turned away, and I knew that I 


we could reach the place of appointment; but 


might trust him. 
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“*T am not going on board myself, but I feel ; “And have you never felt as if you would 
certain that my friends will interest themselves | like to see him again?” 
for this young man.’ He bowed low, and I| “I have, many times. Often, when out rid- 
hastened away. ing with papa, I have looked up at the grim 
“For twenty minutes I hurried up the hill on | walls of the old fort, and wondered if he was 
my homeward way, and then I stopped to look | there yet, and once when I was shopping in 
for the vessel. She was just opposite where I | H——, with some ladies of our acquaintance, 
stood, and half way between her and the Shore | I thought I saw him crossing the street ; but I 
was the boat, and—O joy !—there was my sail- | was mistaken, and they teased me not a little for 
or boy’s rough fur cap, in striking contrast to | starting and turning pale at the sight of the 
the glazed hats of the men and the neat military | handsome Captain Belmont. But what makes 
caps of the officers. Again I hastened on my | you ask me so many questions about him, 
way, and now, the excitement over, I could not | Mary?” 
keep back the troublesome tears that blinded | “ Because I think I can tell you the name of 
me. A quick step at my side startled me, and | your unknown cavalier.” 
there was my new friend. “ Nonsense, Mary, you don’t mean it.” 

‘‘ Before I could speak, he raised his cap, and “I do, indeed. Ionce heard a young gentle- 
with the most respectful bow, begged leave to | man speak of that adventure in this very room, 
accompany me to the city. and from one circumstance of his seeing your 

“*You must pardon my presumption, but I | hand, I know it must be the same. I could not 
am confident you are not used to walking unat- | attempt to repeat all he said about the ‘little 
tended, nor is it proper that you should do so on | white fingers’ that so cleverly betrayed you ; 
this road.’ but he is quite as anxious to discover who the 


“TI felt annoyed for a moment, but thinking | ‘unknown’ is as you are.” 


ver 


how kindly he had relieved my anxiety a few 
minutes before, I conquered my pride and ac- 
cepted his offer of escort as candidly as he had 
made it. We stopped for an instant to take a 
last look at the noble ship, now under full sail 
and fast leaving the land ; and then, as we pur- 
sued our walk, I told him Bessie’s story, taking 
care not to give him any clue to my own name. 
“*T guessed your secret,’ he said, laughing. 
“*T knew you did,’ I answered. ‘But now 
that I am within the city, I cannot consent to 
detain you any longer’ 
“And so we parted, Mary, and I have never 
seen him since. We soon after went to Bermu- 
da, and when I told papa what I had done, I 
was very careful not to say much about my po- 
lite friend, for he had such objections to my 
making acquaintances among his military friends 
that I thought the least said the better. 
“Bessie wrote to me when they arrived in 
India. She was not discovered until they were 
far out to sea, and then the gentlemen with 
whom she had come on board, interested them- 
selves so much about her that one of the officer’s 
wives took her under her protection. The ladies 
all joined in fitting her out with plenty of clothes, 
and she was comfortably cared for during the 
whole voyage.” 
‘* And did you never learn your hero*s name ?” 
“No. I never dared to make inquiries. Be- 
sides, there were so many officers in garrison at 
that time that it would have been useless to at- 


“ But his name, Mary—his name.” 
“Captain Percival Stewart, and he is the only 


son of that dear old Mrs. Stewart that we went 
to call on last week.” 


“ What! at the little Paradise ?” 
Yes.” 


The day came at last, so anxiously looked for 


by my cousin, when Violet was to become Mrs. 


Cesar Diggs, and I was to lose the best cook I 
ever had. 

It was not until the very last minute that 
Annie was satisfied with her arrangements, and 
then having hung up the last garland, and pin- 
ned the bride’s last white ribbon, she ran up to 
her room, and in a few minutes came down 
again, looking so fair and beautiful with her 
white dress and sunny curls, that I could not 
help clasping her in my arms and kissing her 
again and again. She was in high spirits and 
laughed and talked with almost childish glee 
about tae grand wedding, the beauty of the 
bride, and the comic gravity of the whole party 
assembled on the occasion. 

She had insisted on bearing the expense of 
the little festival herself, only getting my per- 
mission to hold it at our house, and several 
times during the evening she came to tell me 
how pleasant it was to see people happy. “ I am 
so happy myself that I enjoy seeing the others 
merry, too. I feel to-night as if I should never 
be sad again in the world.” 


tempt to find out by describing him.” 


Poor child, at that hour, next evening, she lay 


a 
t 


dulgent father, was no more! 


thought that continually occupied her. 


The spring came with its birds and flowers, 
but my cousin had lost all interest in her once 
loved employments, and passed the beautiful 
days in her chamber, with closed doors and dark- 
ened windows. I was unceasing in my endeav- 
ors to save her from the consequences of her 
injurious indulgence of sorrow, and one day 
heard some news from a gossiping neighbor that 


gave me fresh hope. 


I hastened to Annie’s room and asked her to 
accompany me on a visit to a sick friend. I 
expected a refusal, and was prepared to meet it, 
and so pressingly urged my request that she at 
last complied, though very unwillingly. I gave 
her no time to repent of her promise, but hurried 
her off, and kept her so busy talking that our 


walk seemed much shorter than it really was. 


Looking with astonishment at the house where 


we stopped, she asked, eagerly, was “ Mrs. Stew. 
art ill ?”’ but our entrance prevented my giving 
her an answer, and as the lady herself came for- 
ward to meet and welcome us, Annie said no 
more until we entered the pretty little parlor, 
where we found an occupant in the shape of a 
very handsome, but exceedingly feeble and deli- 
cate looking young man. 

One glance at my cousin’s face was sufficient ; 
I saw she recognized the stranger ; and I intro- 
duced them, watching at the same time the effect 
of her voice on the poor invalid, for as such had 
Percival Stewart returned to his home. After 
we had conversed some time, Percival appeared 
to discover something familiar in his compan- 
jon’s tone and manner, for fixing his dark eyes 
on her, he asked her if it was not possible that 
they had met before. Annie blushed, and I hast- 
ened to say that it was very probable they had. 
“T have almost lost my memory, and in fact 
my mind has become quite shattered from long 
suffering, but still I have a faint recollection of 
meeting Miss Weston somewhere before. I wish 
I could remember clearly.” He put his hand 
to his head, and laid back again on his sofa 
cushions with a heavy sigh. 

I saw the tears in Annie’s eyes as she bent 
over him and half whispered, “ Can I help you 


prostrate and weeping on her couch, in silence 
and darkness, suffering the keenest sorrow that 
could rend her heart. Her father, her kind, in- 
He had died on 
shipboard, and his child in the first paroxysm of 
her grief, wildly reproached herself for not ac- 
companying him. It was a severe blow, and for 
months I tried in vain to cheer her drooping 
spirits, and divert her mind from the one sad 


and as his eyes fell on the thin white hand, a 
flush of joy for a moment dyed his pale cheek. 
“TI searched for you till searching was vain, 
and now when I am dying you have come to 
comfort me.”” 

He pressed the little hand to his cheek, and 
closed his eyes as if weary with the effort of 

ng. 

At this moment, Mrs. Stewart came to the 
door and beckoned me out. She was suffering 
much anxiety, and eagerly asked my opinion of 
the state of her son’s health. 

“ He has so little hope that I am afraid to in- 
dulge any myself. help me if my boy 
should die! He is my all!” 

I comforted the mother as well as I could, 
and after some further conversation, we returned 
to the parlor. 

. Percival still held my cousin’s hand, and I 
fancied, as we entered the room, that I saw him 
press it to his lips. Annie drew down her veil 
and rose to go. 

“You will come again soon? Your visit has 
done me good already.” 

On my way home I asked my cousin what she 
thought of him. 

“ He is dying from low spirits and disappoint- 
ment,” she replied. 

“We must try to cure the first, and he will 
soon be able to bear the last.’” 

“ Mary, you will think it strange conduct, but 
I have promised Percival Stewart that I will be 
his wife if he lives to claim my hand. I do not 
think he would have made such a hasty propos- 
al if he had been quite in his right mind; bat 
you see how weak he is, and I did not dare to 
refuse him.” 

“ But you have done a very serious thing, my 
little girl. Are you sure that you can love Per- 
cival well enough to falfil your promise ?” 

“ Quite sure, Mary.” 

It has always been my plan to let love affairs 
take their own course, having long ago come to 
the conclusion that interference does no good, 
and frequently much harm. I had known Cap- 
tain Stewart from his boyhood, had perfect con- 
fidence in his principles, and felt that my cousin 
could not bestow her hand and fortune on one 
more worthy. 

I soon saw a change in Annie herself. She © 
no longer secluded herself to indulge in una- 
vailing grief, but joimed me in my walks and 
rides as usual, and of course always accompa- 
nied me on my visits to the Stewarts. 

Percival was long an invalid; but when the 


autumn sun shone bright and warm on our pleas- 


to remember?” She had drawn off her glove, 


ant old mansion, he had gained sufficient strength 
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to return our visits, and wander through the fine 
old orchard, plucking the choicest fruit, and 
weaving garlands for Annie out of my most pre- 
cious flowers. They were married in the spring, 
and Annie’s home is in the “Little Paradise” 
she had so greatly admired. 

Percival never quite recovered his health, but 
their ample means prevents all necessity for his 
exertion, and with his books, his flowers, his 
music and his lovely wife, he finds numberless 
reasons to be thankful, and I believe has a grate- 
fal appreciation of his many blessings. 

Mrs. Stewart still holds her position as house- 
keeper and head of the family—Annie, with 
comic horror, having refused to touch the keys 
or assume the least control. I made no remark, 
but I knew that, with her usual tact, my cousin 
had done precisely what she knew would please 
her mother-in-law ; and I felt convinced that she 
would be a source of happiness to the old lady, 
who never was blessed with a daughter of her 
own. My opinion has proved correct. 

In the course of our acquaintance, Annie has 
told me a number of interesting recollections of 
military life, some of the best of which I intend 
at some future time to put into readable shape. 


A SOFT PILLOW. 

Whitefield and a pious companion were much 
annoyed one night, at a public house, by a set of 
— in the room adjoining where they slept. 

heir noisy clamor and horrid blasphemy so ex- 
cited Whitefield’s abhorrence and pious sympathy 
that he could not rest. 

‘I will go in to them, and reprove their wick- 
edness,” he said. His campa remonstrated 
in vain. He went. His words of reproof fell ap- 

tly powerless — them. Returning, he 

id down to sleep. His companion asked him 
rather abruptly : 

“ What did you 

“A soft pillow,” he said, patiently, and soon 


asleep. 

Yes, a “ soft pillow ” is the reward of fidelity, 
the companion of a clear conscience. It is suffi- 
cient remuneration for doing right, in the ab- 
sence of all other reward. And none know more 
truly the value of a soft pillow, than those pa- 
rents, whose anxiety for wayward children is en- 

ced by a consciousness of neglect. Those 
who faithfully rebuke, and properly restrain them 
by their Christian deportment and religious coun- 
sels, can sleep quietly in their day of trial. 

Parents ! do your duty now, in the fear of God, 
and when old age comes on, you may lay down 
upon a soft pillow, assured of His favor who has 
said, “ Train up a child in the way he should £9; 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” — 


The foundation of all virtue is in home, and 
the cultivation of the social and moral powers 
by the fireside ; and whatever will increase the 
number of happy homes, will increase the virtue 
and happiness of the nation. 
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BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


WE were moving gently along over a smooth 
sea, with hardly breeze enough to keep the sails 
drawing. The night was beautifully clear and 
starlight, and the weather being warm, our watch 
by the time two bells had struck, unable to over- 
come the sense of drowsiness with which they 
were oppressed, on account of having nothing to 
do, had, with the exception of a youngster on 
the lookout, stretched themselves upon deck, 
and not a few of them were wandering in dream- 
land. Silence reigned throughout the ship. 
Not a sound was heard but the occasional flap- 
ping of the sail against the mast as the wind 
sometimes died away for an instant and the 
“ measured tread” of the officer of the watch as 
he paced up and down the quarter-deck. 

Three bells were at length struck by the man 
at the wheel, and were immediately answered by 
the lookout striking three upon the bell on the 
forecastle. This aroused the sleeping watch 
for an instant, but seeing every appearance favor- 
able for a continuance of pleasant weather, they 
one by one dropped off to sleep again, after an 
injunction from one of the men to the boy on the 
lookout, to keep a good lookout—not only ahead, 
but to see if the mate started to come forward ; 
and in case of his doing so, to “rouse ’em up, 
quicker.” 

But a little time had elapsed, however, before 
they were—to use the expression of the old salt 
“roused up quicker,” not by the mate’s coming 
forward, but by a violent ringing of the bell up- 
on the forecastle, which brought the sleeping 
watch to their feet so suddenly, that the very 
next moment when the officers of the watch 
came forward, he did not at all mistrust but 
what that portion of the crew of the old ship 
Huntress over which he was lord and master, at 
least every other four hours, was as watchful a 
set as ever sailed under the stars and stripes. 

“ Who struck that bell?” said the mate, ad- 
dressing the watch. 

As no one replied, he repeated the question ; 
but not getting an answer, he turned to the boy 
upon the lookout. 

“ Joe,” said he, “ did you ring that bell ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, who was nearly 
frightened out of his senses by the “ thunder- 
like tones” with which he was questioned. 

“Do you know who did ring it?’ continued 
the mate, in the same graff voice. 

“No, sir,” said Joe. 

“ Men, did you hear that bell ring a moment 
ago?” said the mate, turning to the men. 
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“Yes, sir,” was the immediate reply from 
them all. 

“ And does any one know who rung it ?” con- 
tinued the mate. No one replied. 

“Singular, indeed,” said he “that the bell 
should have been rung so violently, and yet, 
nobody knows who rung it; but never mind, it’s 
all right this time, but recollect, if that bell ever 
rings again, anything more than the regular half 
hour ‘strikings,’ I shall expect that you will all 
be able to tell who rung it, in case I should be so 
inquisitive as to wish to know.” 

He then turned and went aft, and everything 
Was soon as quiet as it had been before the ring- 
ing of the bell ; excepting the men were discuss- 
ing in low tones the affair of the ringing, and 


wondering who could have been the perpetrator 
of such an imprudent act. 

When our watch went below at eight bells, 
we had nearly forgotten the affair of the ringing ; 
but we had hardly got “turned in,” when what 


should we hear but the forecastle bell ringing 


again, and this time louder than before ! 


“What the deuce are you ringing that bell 
for?” sung out the second mate, from the quar- 
ter deck. 


The ringing suddenly stopped—but the next 
instant, the above named officer made his ap- 
pearance forward amongst the men. 


“ What in the name of all that’s salt, have you 
been ringing that bell for?” said he. He looked 
first at one and then another ; but they all denied 
most vehemently having touched the bell-rope, or 
being within reach of the bell at the time of the 


ringing. 

“One thing is certain, then,” said he; “ you 
either lie most prodigiously, or else some lubber- 
ly scoundrel in the other watch has had hold of 
the beli-rope; anyway, it wouldn’t be healthy 
for ye to let me hear that bell ring in that man- 
ner agin, that’s all.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he started to go 
aft, but he had hardly got abaft the mainmast, 
when ding-ding-ding, went the bell. He imme- 
diately turned and went forward again, but this 
time without speaking, until he had got amongst 
the men; when he merely remarked that he’d 
give a month’s wages to know who rung that bell. 
He was interrupted by the oldest man in the 
watch, who stepped forward and said : 

“ Please sir, | was standing within four feet of 
the bell all the while; and upon my word and 
honor, sir, nobody touched the bell-rope.” 

“ Mightn’t it be a ghost that did it ?” remark- 
ed another old salt. “It’s more than once afore 


to-night I’ve thought the old ship was haunted ; 


no longer ago than last night, sir—” 
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“ Hash up that gab o’yourn about ghosts!” 
interrupted the second officer. ‘I don’t believe 
in the article, myself.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking, when ding- 
ding went the bell: but this time only two sep- 
arate strokes, and not nearly so loud as before. 

Reader, if at that identical moment you could 
have seen the aforesaid officer, you would have 
been inclined to think that he did believe in 
ghosts; notwithstanding his disclaimer to the 
contrary ; for his face was, at the least calcula- 
tion, three shades whiter than before the last two 
strokes of the bell, and with his eyes fixed upon 
the rope, at the moment the bell struck. 

“By Jove! Jack,” said he, turning to the man 
who first hinted as to the probability of their be- 
ing a ghost on board, “I agree with ye as re- 
gards the old ship being haunted ; for I can testify 
that no live man was near that bell that time, 
anyhow.” 

It was now a fixed fact that the bell had not 
been rung by any one in either watch, and of 
course, if no one in the ship’s crew had a hand 
in it, it must have been done by some supernat- 
ural agency ; at least, such was the conclusion 
the watch upon deck had arrived at, when the 
captain, who had been awakened by the bell 
ringing out of time, came upon deck and made 
his appearance among them. 

“ What's all this disturbance about, Mr. Ash- 
ton ?” said he, addressing the second mate. 

The officer stated the facts to him, as related 
above, and was “ backed up” by the statements 
of the whole watch; bpt for all that, the cap- 
tain did not believe in the existence of ghosts in 
general, nor on board his ship, in particular. 
He resolved to investigate the affair himself; 
and much to the mortification of the second offi- 
cer, he declared that he didn’t believe the bell 
could ring when he was on deck without his 
knowing who rung it; but for all that, the bell 
did ring, the moment he ceased speaking. 

He sprang immediately to the bell, and exam- 
ined it closely; he saw nothing, however, which 
confirmed him in his belief that the ringing was 
caused by some one of the crew. The bell-rope 
was laying upon deck in plain sight, and he was 
certain that no one had hold of it this time. Af- 
ter giving as his opinion that it was “ bloody 
strange,” he went below, and made no further 
attempts to investigate the matter that night. 

We heard no more of the mysterious ringing 
for some time; and, strange to say, for the past 
day or two, there had been several things spoken 
of on board, that did not in any way relate to 


This state of things was not destined to last, 
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however, for one dark night while our watch 
were sitting in a group on the forecastle, spin- 
ning yarns, the bell suddenly began to ring. 
This caused a general stampede from the forecas- 
tle, not one of our watch daring to remain. 
The captain was on deck at the time and 
immediately gave orders for calling the other 
watch ; then after sending all hands to the quar- 
ter deck, he sent the lookout on to the fore- 
yard with orders to remain there until called 
down ; then stationed himself within a few feet 
of the bell to investigate if possible the cause of 
the ringing. After waiting some time, without 
hearing anything more of it, he began to curse 
the author of the ringing, whether man or ghost, 
when he was interrupted by the bell slowly be- 


ginning to toll. If at that moment a hurricane 
had struck the ship with everything set, he would 
not have started to his feet quicker than he did 
then. As before, he examined the bell, but 
could find nothing in the least out of the way. 


The bell had ceased tolling, however, upon his 
starting to his feet. 

He made no further attempts to investigate the 
affair, as he was pretty thoroughly convinced 
that his men were innocent concerning this mat- 
ter, if never before. 

We heard no more of the ringing during the 
rest of the voyage; but when we arrived at Cal- 
cutta, our men, with one or two exceptions, 
left the ship, declaring that no inducement what- 
ever could prevail upon them to make the home- 
ward passage in her. 

For my own part,I resolved to stick by the 
ship ; for I had no doubt that sooner or later, we 
should ascertain the cause of the mysterious 
ringing ; and we did the very first night after 
getting in port, although up to the time of our 
arrival, I had not the slightest idea of how it was 
done, nor did any one on board know the cause 
of the ringing, with the exception of my humble 
self, until the arrival of the ship at New York. 

Close by the after part of the forecastle where 
the bell was hung, was a large sheep pen. The 
top of this pen was about upon a level with the 
lower part of the bell. Upon the night of our 
arrival at Calcutta, all hands went ashore, with 
the exception of the cabin boy and myself. We 
were to keep an anchor watch until twelve o’clock, 
then were to be relieved by the second mate, and 
the only foremast hand besides myself who had 
not left the ship. The cabin boy had the watch 
from eight to ten; then, as I supposed, went 
immediately to his bed. He did not sleep in 
the forecastle, with the men ; but he and the stew- 
ard occupied berths in the store-room. I relieved 
him at ten o’clock, and had not been on deck 
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more than half an hour, when, as I stood lean- 
ing against the taffrail, I saw him come silily 
upon deck and look around. 

I thought in an instant that Jim was up to 
some mischief, and resolved to keep watch of 
his movements, although I pretended not to see 
him. Judge of my surprise, when I saw him go 
forward and climb into the sheep pen. 

In « moment more, ding-ding went the forecas- 


tle bell, in precisely the same manner it had done 
so many times at sea. I now saw through the 
whole matter. Our whole crew had been nearly 
frightened out of their senses by the mischief of 
that boy. Now thatI saw through it all, the af- 
fair looked so perfectly ridiculous, I burst into 


an immoderate fit of laughter, and it was several 
minutes before I could compose myself enough 


to go forward and ascertain “ how it was done.” 
As soon as I could check my laughter, I went 
forward softly and tried to look into the pen, 
but it was so dark I could see nothing. The 
greater part of the pen was covered with a flat 
roof. I went aft and got a lantern, and hiding 
it underneath my jacket crept forward to the pen, 
and suddenly taking the lantern from my jacket, 
held in over into the pen. There, underneath 
the covered part, sat Jim (the cabin boy), with a 
piece of stout wire in his hand, about four feet 
in length ; and looking decidedly more sheepish 
than all the regular inhabitants of the pen put to- 
gether. I burst out laughing again. Jim, upon 
seeing this, knew that he had nothing to fear 
from me, so immediately owned up ; then showed 
a specimen of his ringing. The young scamp 
had left his berth, unnoticed, upon the nights 
when we had heard the ringing; and having 
watched his opportunity, had gone forward, and 
into the pen. The back of the pen was boarded 
up perfectly tight, but in one of the boards near 
the top there happened to bea knot which he 
could easily slip from the board into the pen. 
He could then put his wire through the knot hole 
to the tongue of the bell, and ring at pleasure ; 
taking care, whenever they came to examine the 
bell, to withdraw the wire and slip the knot back. 
The knot fitted so perfectly that if we had ex- 
amined that part of the pen near the bell we 
never should have mistrusted that the unseen 
agent of the ringing was within the pen. Jim 
played a dangerous game, however, for if the 
captain or either of the officers had caught him at 
it, we reckon the fun would have all been upon 
the other side of the question. As it was, I prom- 
ised not to report him, unless he should get to 
cutting up more “ rustics,”’ but to this day I can- 
not help laughing, when I think of the circum- 
stances connected with the ringing of that bell. 


JACK WILLIS’S VOYAGE. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 


Onward, onward in the pathway 
Which the pure and good have trod, 
Never weary, never faltering, 
Resting on the arm of God; 
Wheresoever duty calls thee, 
Where the truth demands thy aid, 
Go thou to the mighty battle, 
Firmly, boldly, undismayed. 


With the flag of justice o’er thee, 
And thine own true heart within, 

With the hosts of wrong before thee, 
Firmly stand amid the din. 

As of old, lo! unseen legions 
Help thee in the mighty fray, 

And the smiles of God’s approval, 
Like the sunbeams, round thee play. 


In the ranks of error are there 
Legions ‘gainst the little band, 
Who for justice, truth and mercy, 
Scoffed, despised, insulted, stand? 
Heed it not; but if alone 
Be thy banner still unfurled, 
God and thou at length shall conquer, 
Though arrayed against the world. 


JACK WILLIS’S VOYAGE: 
—oOR,— 
THE DOUBLE VENTURE. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“Srx knots an hour, and only a fairish 
breeze. After all, the old Eagle is not to be de- 
Spised, in the way of sailing.” 

“ You are right, captain; and in the hands of 
her present commander, I do not doubt that she 
will be able to show Johnny Bull a good pair of 
heels, in case of emergency.” 

“T hope so,” answered the first speaker, with 
a shadow of anxiety on his countenance ; for if 
she should fall into the hands of the enemy, I 
should be done for most deplorably.” 

“Ay,” rejoined his companion. “You are 
thinking of a certain agreement between yourself 
and Wetmore—is it not so? And by the way, 
if you do not object to imparting your confi- 
dence, I would like to be informed a little more 
minutely concerning the relation which subsists 
between yourself and Wetmore, and (pardon 
my mentioning her) a certain young lady of 
whom you have a pretty high opinion.” 

“Thave no objection in the least, Chesley. 
And to begin at once, I think I have told you 
that my first meeting with Lucy Wetmore was 
ata ball, where I was captivated at sight, and 
was fclly in love from the moment of my intro- 


duction to her. Of course, I made it my bus- 
iness to see her again; and persevered, till, as I 
flatter myself, I succeeded in inspiring some in- 
terest in the object of my attentions. My ac- 
quaintance with Miss Wetmore commenced 
about a year before her father’s death. While 
old Peter Wetmore was living, I was forced to 
pay my regards to Lucy rather ‘under the 
rose,’ as the saying has it. The old gentleman 
was very rich, as you well know, and estimated 
by many to be worth near halfa million. I had 
nothing, or next to nothing, for I had earned 
but little, and most of that little had been swept 
away in the old barque Emerald, which was lost 
just about the commencement of the war. You 
knew Mr. Wetmore pretty well, and therefore 
may be aware that he had a great horror of for- 
tune hunters, and kept a very suspicious regard 
on the train of admirers who clustered about 
his daughter. It was a very natural feeling, after 
all, and I cannot blame him much forit. But 
under the circumstances, it was impossible that 
I could gain anything by thrusting myself in 
his way. Indeed, Lucy and I talked the whole 
matter overtogether. She assured me that she 
had no thought of mercenary design on my 
part. We were young, and we could wait. I 
was determined to rise in my pursuit. When I 
got to be master of a good ship, and had ac- 
quired the reputation of one or two prosperous 
voyages, then it might be safe to show my de- 
signs more boldly. 

“Several months afterward, Mr. Wetmore 
died. In his will, he left to his daughter the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars on the arrival of 
her twenty-first birthday. The sum of thirty 
thousand dollars was to be added on her attain- 
ing the age of twenty-five. The whole bequest, 
however, was holden under the following condi- 
tion: That if, during the life of her brother and 
without his consent, she should marry a gentle- 
man possessing less than forty thousand dollars 
in his own right, then the bequest should revert 
to her brother. Farthermore, while Lucy re- 
mains unmarried, George has the commercial 
use of these sums, giving security by rhorigage, 
and paying a small percentage of interest.” 

“ Capital!” observed Chesley, interrupting 
the course of the narrative. ‘The old gentle- 
man has arranged a nice little scheme for keep- 
ing the daughter out of the bonds of matrimony. 
But if I am right, there is some understanding 
between you and George with regard to this.” 

“Exactly so. I will put the conclusion in a 
nut-shell. George Wetmore was not long in 
learning the attachment which existed between 
myself and Lucy. Nor was it intended that he 
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should be kept in ignorance of its existence. At 
last Mr. Wetmore and I had a talk about the 
matter. He told me that he had no disposition 
to go to extremes—said that he was willing to 
do what was right and fair, as far as he under- 
stood—and many other things which I can’t now 
recollect. Finally, he told me that if I succeed- 
ed in closing up this present voyage safely, and 
secured the net profit which was hoped for (about 
a hundred and fifty per cent.), then he would 
stand neutral ; and if Lucy gave me her hand, 
he would, for a reasonable bonus, affix his con- 
sent to the marriage contract. So here am I, 
Mr. Chesley, on a double venture ; first for ship 
and owners, and last, but not least, Lucy and 
her eighty thousand dollars. Mr. Chesley, I 
hope you will believe that the money weighs lit- 
tle with me, in comparison with my thought of 
her. And I suspect that I should be selfish 
enough to ask her to be mine, if the marriage 
swept off every dollar of her fortnne. But you 
were brought up in wealth, and you enjoy its 
benefits still, You can understand, therefore, 
why I dread to think of the sacrifice of all her 
property, and of the thousand comforts and 
privileges its possession can alone ensure her.” 

While Captain Willis was speaking, his friend 
regarded him attentively. 

“IT was never very intimately acquainted with 
Miss Wetmore,” he replied, when the other had 
finished. ‘I have heard that she has the rep- 
utation of being a little coquettish; but she 
hardly Jooks it, to my idea. I am certainly not 
ready to believe that she would wantonly de- 
ceive so estimable a young fellow as Jack Willis. 
At all events, I am willing to take it for granted 
that all is straight between you and your lady 
love. But to speak plainly, I have no faith in 
George Wetmore beyond the extent of absolute 
legal obligation. He is not troubled with any 
nicety of moral principle, and will not hesitate 
to trample on the rights and feelings of others in 
order to promote his own interest. I have had 
dealings with him, and know the truth of what I 
say. He will not scruple to deceive you, to over- 
reach you, and to cast you off altogether when 
you have served his purpose. And, Captain 
Jack, to speak honestly, I believe that George 
Wetmore has not the slightest idea of giving 
consent to a marriage between yourself and his 
sister, and that he would, on the contrary, throw 
every obstaclein the way of its occurrence.” 

“ You surprise me, Chesley,” he replied. “I 
havealways found the Wetmores fair dealers, 
both father and son. Surely, you must have 
stated matters rather strongly ?”’ 

“Tt may be so,” answered the other, after a 
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short pause, wherein he seemed busy in thought. 
“ Men are not always the same to different per- 
sons and under different circumstances. My 
statement may be a rather strong one.” 

The conversation ceased. Captain Willis, 
with spirits slightly depressed by Chesley’s 
words, rose from his seat and went on deck. 
Hardly had he arrived here, when his ear was 
greeted by a familiar sound, but one less pleas- 
ing now than it would have been in other times. 


“ Sail ho!” shouted a voice from the fore- 
mast head. 

“Where away?” cried the master, leaping 
into the main rigging. 

“On the larboard quarter.” 

“« Mr. Matson, hand me the glass, if you please,” 
said Captain Willis, mounting still higher. “ As 
I live,” was his muttered soliloquy, while he 
carefully examined the stranger, “we are in for 
it, that’s certain. Mr. Jones,” he said, as he 
coolly made his way down to the deck, “just 
see that every sail tells to its utmost. The 
breeze is somewhat fresh, but I think we can 
clap on a little more aft. At any rate, give her 
all she will bear; only see that you don’t get her 
by the head. Cutter or no cutter, we will see 
what the fellow astern is made of. There’s no 
doubt of one thing, and that is that he has got 
his mind made up for a slap at the old Eagle. 
It’s not our business to fight with such fellows 
as long as we can run away; 80 we'll try the 
part of discretion for the present. Helm there, 
luff a little. So now, steady.” 

The tall masts bent under their weight of can- 
vass, while the Eagle, leaning over from the 
breeze, rushed through the foaming waves. 
Captain Jack cast a look aloft, and satisfying 
himself that everything there was doing its duty, 
called his men aft and made them a pithy ad- 
dress, which was received with three hearty 
cheers ; and each man proceeded to the post as- 
signed him in case of action. 

“No fears of them, Jones!” said Captain 
Willis, as he met the glance of his officer. 
“They well know the mercies of John Bull’s 
prison-ships, and will not readily put them to 
the trial without a little fighting.” 

It was aboutsunrise when the strange sail was 
discovered. The Eagle was then some twenty 
leagues from the north shore of Cuba, with the 
wind at northeast. In two hours time the stran- 
ger gained so far upon the chase, that Captain 
Willis was able to verify by the glass a suspicion 
which had already entered his mind. 

“That's her among a thousand!” he ex- 
claimed, shutting the glass with a jerk. “It’s 
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the Alert—one of the fastest vessels in the Brit- 


ish navy, as I know to my cost. Well, well—if 


the cutter cuts us down this time, it wont be 
without our leaving at least the mark of our 
teeth upon her.” 

The brig continued on her former course, save 
that now and then her head was brought a little 
closer to the wind. This ent was not 
uncriticised by some “old salts” of the forecastle. 

Jim,” said one, ‘‘ what’s in the old man’s 
noddle to keep her up this way? I should think 
that rascally cutter gained full fast enough upon 
us already, without our trying to help her any.” 

“Can’tsay, Ben,” replied the other. “ But 
there’s some crotchet or other in our captain’s 
main-top, or he wouldn’t be doing things this 
sort. Depend on’t, we shall see before long 
what it means. There it is again. ‘ Luff—sheets 
aft!’ work before us, Ben !” 

At one o’clock the land was in full view, right 
ahead. The sailors obeyed the orders of their 
Officers in silence,looking at each other in surprise. 

“Jerusalem, Ben!” at length exclaimed a 
grizzle-headed Yorker. “Here’s a fix! The 
skipper has put us where there isn’t a ha’penny’s 
chance to get clear; and if he knows what he’s 
going to do, it’s what I don’t know.” 

“ Call Black Bill,” said Captain Willis. 

The order was transmitted, and out of the 
cook-room came Bill, grinning with delight. 

“ Well, doctor,” said the captain, “are vou 
sure that you can accomplish all you promised ? 
Can you put the good brig safely in?” 

“‘ Guess em can, massa,” said the negro, bow- 
ing and scraping his foot with all due deference. 
“Know him berry well, massa. Many time 
come from Barbadoes here. Know him well, 
for sarten, massa!” 

Very well, doctor,” replied Captain Willis ; 
“TI believe we must put you in pilot. There’s 
no time to lose, for the tide has begun to ebb 
already. But mind what you’re about, darkey. 
We'll make a man of you, if you do the thing 
as it should be.” 

The negro was duly installed upon the quar- 
ter. Every feature in his face seemed impressed 
with conscious importance. But “Black Bill” 
was no common serf. The royal blood of 
Ashantee coursed in his veins, and his new dig- 
nity at once developed in him a naturally strong 
and acute perception. The orders which issued 
from his sable lips were prompt, well directed 
and effective. His former acquaintances of the 
forecastle looked on him with astonishment. 

Very soon, the Eagle opened a narrow passage 
between two headlands, on one of which was sit- 
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to the tide harbor of Carrena, a port which had 
long been deserted by all commerce, save that of 
the little island coasters. The harbor was unsafe 
for anchorage of vessels of large size, and the 
entrance to other than an adept was peculiarly 
troublesome. But “Black Bill” was evidently 
athome. He noted the filling of the sails, the 
objects on shore, the bearing of the light ; every 
change necessary in disposition of ship was ac- 
curately and promptly executed. In little more 
than half an hour from the time of entrance, the 
Eagle was at anchor near the town. 

Late in the afternoon, the English cutter lay 
off the headlands which guarded the entrance 
into the harbor. Captain Tracy impatiently 
paced the quarter, and ever and anon cast an 
eye to leeward, as if debating within himself in 
what manner he should further proceed. 

“Hab blue-fish, masse? Berry nice blue- 
fish, massa. Good for ’tomach. Help um ap- 
pletite, massa.” 

“Be off, you black scamp !” 
lieutenant. 

Captain Tracy glanced at the countenance of 
the disappointed black, who was slowly turning 
away his boat. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “ you may 
tell the fellow to come aboard. He may possi- 
bly be of use to us.” 

“Hallo, darkey!” cried Jameson. “ We'll 
take some of your fish, if you’ll bring them 
aboard, and tell the steward how to dress them.” 
“Ki! not know how cook blue-fish? Ki-hi! 
Wall, we tell him.” 

Sambo was quickly on deck, and in close con- 
fab with the captain’s steward, when Jameson 
called him away. 

“Boy,” said the lieutenant, “do you suppose 
you could show us a passage into yonder harbor?” 
Sambo’s eyes rolled with ecstacy, as he 
grasped the silver Jameson placed in his hand. 
“Hi, massa! "Pose I can. Have carry ship 
in afore now, many time, more’n I can count.” 
Captain Tracy, who had been overhearing the 
conversation, now stepped forward. 

** Look here, boy !” said he, displaying to the 
greedy gaze of the negro several tempting gold 
pieces. ‘Look here. You say you can carry 
us into the harbor. If you do it safely, here is 
the reward you shall receive. But if you de- 
ceive us, or attempt to play the rogue in any 
way, this is the reward which we shall give you.” 
And the speaker drew from his breast-pocket a 
pistol, whose muzzle turned in quiet significance 
upon the negro. Poor Sambo started at sight 


shouted the 


of the weapon ; his face turned of a slaty pallor, 


uated a small lighthouse. Here was the entrance 


while he ejaculated, with broken utterance. 


| 
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“O, massa—don’t! don’t! Frighten poor nig- 
Hab great dislike to 


gah berry much, sah! 
loaded gun, massa.” 

“Stop, stop, Sambo!” said Jameson, who 
with much difficulty restrained his laughter at 
the ludicrous terror of the negro. “ The cap- 
tain wont hurt you, so long as you play us no 
tricks and tell us no lies. Do you know enough 
about the harbor to show us a safe passage in ?” 

“Yes, massa—I tole you so afore. Know 
ebery ting about de harbor. Hab ’tand pilot 
much to sa’sfaction of commerce. But must 
wait now, till tide down on de bar yonder.” 

Tracy smiled, and turned to his lieutenant. 

“ Jameson, we must try it, I think. Were it 
not for the mishap which occurred to our two 
boats, we might be spared a slightrisk. Put An- 
drews at the wheel, and keep a good lookout 
a-head. We must move as soon as the flood 
will permit. Our sable friend appears to have 
some knowledge of what he undertakes, but we 
must trust to him as little as possible.” 

Some time elapsed before the tide admitted 
passage over the bar which the negro had indi- 
cated. Meanwhile, Jameson took pains to sound 
the new comer concerning the landmarks and di- 
rections of the somewhat tortuous passage, and 
became convinced that the pilot, although sim- 
ple and unsophisticated, was by no means de- 
void of intelligence and the knowledge conferred 
by observation and experience. Jameson com- 
municated this conviction to his commander, 
who, when the moment of action arrived, felt a 
corresponding security regardinghis movements. 

“You are sure of your course?’ was the 
anxious inquiry, as the cutter moved rapidly 
through the gathering shadows of night. 

“Yes, massa—keep um light right ober de 
quarter.” 

“ Well, sir, remember what will happen to you 
if you lead us into difficulty.” 

“Yes, massa. Know um berry well. Hab 
*tand pilot berry much to sa’sfaction ob—” 

He did not finish the sentence. A sudden 
shock made the vessel quiver in every plank. 

“ Furies!” shouted Captain Tracy, in a hoarse 
voice, springing from the deck on which he had 
been thrown by the violence of the shock. ‘“ The 
black scoundrel—by heaven he’s gone! Hard-a- 
weather—hard-a-weather, man! Tacks and 
sheets—be lively there! We must have her 
aback, Jameson.” 

It was of no avail. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when there came another 
shock, a grating and groaning, and the noise of 
water gurgling between decks. 

“Jameson,” said the commander, “see that 
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our two remaining boats are in readiness; but 
be cool and steady. We must not forsake our 
poor Alert as long as she holds life and breath.” 

Half an hour afterward, the light of white 
sails came glimmering through the night. 

“ The rascally Yankee !” groaned Jameson, as 
the brig came rushing past. 

“Know um berry well, massa!” shouted a 
well known voice from the deck of the Eagle. 
“‘ Keep um light ober de quarter !” 

In little more than a fortnight afterward, the 
Eagle was again fast at the southern side of 
Long Wharf. Fifteen minutes later, and Cap- 
tain Willis had reached the counting-room of 
Wetmore. The latter expressed himself much 
pleased with the result of a voyage which he 
was informed had netted him two hundred per 
cent. profit. Nevertheless, he had much regret, 
he said, to be the bearer of intelligence which 
doubtless would cause disappointment to his 
esteemed friend. His sister was at present in 
New York, but had left in his care a letter di- 
rected to Captain Willis. The latter hastily 
read the note, which was in the handwriting of 
Lucy Wetmore. The purport of it informed 
him that the writer was much grieved at the ne- 
cessity of declaring that her feelings had under- 
gone a change, and that the relation which had 
formerly existed between them must henceforth 
cease. The close contained the additional intel- 
ligence that she had just become engaged, and 
would shortly be married to a merchant of New 
York, with whom she would return to Boston. 
There were frequent expressions of continued 
friendly regard to Captain Willis, and of sorrow 
at the disappointment which her words would be 
likely to cause him. With feelings of the bit- 
terest chagrin, he crushed the letter in his hand. 

“The business of the voyage must be finished 
at once,” he said. “By to-morrow eve, I am 
ready for sea once more.” 

In an hour afterward, he hastened across the 
Common to the residence of Chesley, who had 
just arrived from the vessel. The captain re- 
ceived a warm welcome from his friend. 

“ What fortune?” inquired the latter, with a 
meaning eye. 

“Read that,” replied Willis, throwing the 
crumpled paper on the table near which they 
stood. 

Chesley ran his eye over Lucy’s note, and his 
face was flushed with indignation at its contents. 

“T do not blame you for being a little down 
in the mouth,’ he said, “considering the tarn 
which things have taken. But believe me, the 
fit wont last very long. You are well rid of 
her, captain. There cannot be much heart in 


the girl, if, after having carried things so far, 
she turns you off in this cool way. For my 
part, I think that you have reason to congrat- 
ulate yourself on your escape.” 

This well-meant speech had little effect to- 
wards soothing the pain which Willis expe- 
rienced. He reached forth his hand to take the 
letter. But Chesley prevented him. 

“Hold,” he said. “Permit me to glance at 
this once more.” 

“Captain Willis,” he added, after a momen- 
tary examination, ‘‘I wish you to leave this note 
in my keeping for a day or two. I have an ob- 
jectin view which I will not mention to you just 
at present. I give you my word that no im- 
proper use shall be made of the letter. And, by 
the way, there is a Miss Leeds here, on a visit to 
my sister. Our fair guest is well acquainted 
with Lucy Wetmore, and very probably can in- 
form me of the actual whereabouts of that 
young lady—a point concerning which I have 
some curiosity.” 

He was absent from the room a quarter of an 
hour or more, at the end of which time he re- 
turned with a counterance plainly expressive of 
satisfaction in the intelligence he had obtained. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, friend Willis,” said 
Chesley, “we shall soon find a little light shin- 
ing through the cloud which now overhangs 
you. If you will call on me to-morrow forenoon, 
between eight and nine o’clock, I may be able 
to give you information which will be for your 
advantage. Miss Wetmore has been at Water- 
town for nearly a month, and so—but stay! 
Whom have we here ?” 

A carriage stopped before the street door, and 
the driver, descending, applied himself to the 
knocker. In the carriage, which was open, sat 
Lacy Wetmore. Chesley, with the intention of 
anticipating the servant, flew down stairs and 
presented himself at the door. The driver had 
been charged to inquine if Miss Leeds was with- 
in. Chesley answered in the affirmative, and 
then, as if suddenly recognieing the occupant of 
the vehicle, stepped forward to the carriage and 
offered a courteous greeting. Inviting the lady 
to descend, he added a few words which produced 
a very visible agitation in her whom he addressed. 
Presently, accepting his assistance, she alighted, 
and with him entered the house. Willis could 
hardly contain himself during the minutes 
which elapsed before Chesley again returned to 
him. At length, his friend presented himself. 
His countenance was cheerful—even elate. 

“I wish you joy, my lad,” he cried; “for I 
think that a very short time will suffice to put an 
entirely different face on this matter. Come 
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down, and pay your respects to Miss Wetmore. 
Miss Leeds and I will shortly leave the coast 
clear for your honorable self, when I have every 
reason to believe that you will have no difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory understanding with 
the lady of your regards. The fact is, my dear 
sir, that letter is a flam—a shameful forgery. I 
suspected it to be so the moment that I gave the 
note a particular examination, and the fact is 
now made plain to me.” 

Willis descended to the parlor, where the un- 
affected kindliness with which Miss Wetmore 
received him did much to re-assure his hopes. 
Before she left the house, he had the pleasure of 
knowing that her sentiments toward himself had 
remained unchanged, and were like to remain so 
—notwithstanding the arts of her brother. 
When Willis communicated the state of affairs 
to Chesley, the latter was delighted with the 
added proof of his own penetration, and asserted 
his opinion that the play (as he expressed it) 
was rapidly drawing to a close. 

“Ttso happens,” he said, “‘ that I have certain 
facts in my possession, which, if divulged, would 
seriously affect the reputation of Wetmore, not 
only in his private, but also in his business rela- 
tions. Itseems to me, now, that their publicity 
would affect him even more than I had once 
supposed. He is aware of my knowledge, to 
some extent; and I had occasion to tell him, 
near a year ago, that his way, henceforth, must 
be pretty straight in order to avoid disclosure of 
the facts to which I refer. As he has conducted 
himself so basely in this matter between you and 
his sister, Ihave no scraple in using both my 
powers of persuasion and my powers of compul- 
sion to induce him to give his consent to your 
marriage with Lucy. I think that my cfforts 
will be successful. Whether my opinion be 
correct or not, time will quickly discover.” 

The event proved him in the right; for, in the 
first week of August, there appeared in the city 
papers the following announcement, contained in 
the list of marriages : 

“On Wednesday, at the residence of George 
Wetmore, Esq., Captain John Willis to Lucy, 
only daughter of the late Peter Wetmore.” 

In one or two of the journals there appeared, 
in celebration of the event, certain verses, which 
now rest in quict oblivion with thousands of 
like effusions which have followed, or gone be- 
fore. The wedding was a gay and brilliant one ; 
and it was remarked by many of the guests, that 
their obliging host had made every preparation 
which could add to the zest and enjoyment of 
the occasion, and that he was, doubtless, well 
pleased with the match which had taken place. 
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MY LOVE. 


BY H. J. A. EDWARDS. 
In spring, when nature's waking smile 
Is mingled oft with glistening tears, 
My love is fond and true the while, 
Rejoicing in life’s early years. 


In summer, when the fields are fair, 
The groves with cooling shade invite, 

I wander forth to meet her there, 
While eve’s dim hue fades into night. 


How quickly then the moments fly, 
Concealed by the fond dreams of youth, 

When clouds veil not the beauteous sky, 
And fancy, brilliant, seems as truth. 


In autumn, when the drooping fringe 
Hangs loose upon the golden corn, 
I see, alas! no ruddy tinge 
Upon Aer cheek in quiet morn. 


When the bright frost has killed the flower, 
And leaves are stripped from every tree, 

Then comes the sad and lonely hour, 
Which steals my love fore’er from me. 


In winter, when the snow is deep 
Within the churchyard damp and cold, 
My love is sleeping her long sleep, 
And white the snow and damp the -nould, 
In winter when the snow is deep. 


THE CONSCRIPT: 
— oR,— 
THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tre day has dawned sad and gloomy. The 
roll of the drum has been heard since morning ; 
the labors of the field are suspended ; the inhab- 
itants of the village are stationed by groups in 
the streets, and discussing, in a low tone, the 
chances of the young people summoned to put 
their hands in the fatal urn.* Every face wears 
an expression of anxiety, as if some calamity 
threatened the country. Each sighs and raises 
his eyes to heaven as he passes by certain houses 
silent as tombs. A few more hours, and sounds 
of joy or sobs of sorrow will issue thence! Now 
the relatives, a prey to anxiety, remain sad and 
motionless, watching and fearing the progress of 
the hours which are to bring them joy or despair. 

The young people, in the meantime, keep up 
good courage, and laugh and sing as they pre- 
pare to go to the place where the drawing is to 
be ; but their laugh is hollow, their voices trem- 
ulous, and their forced gayety deceives no one. 
In fact, the fearful experiment of this day is to 
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decide their whole existence. Must they soon 
leave this village where they were born—their 
relatives, their comrades, their betrothed ones ? 
for in the country, people marry young. At 
twenty, a young man has almost always made 
his choice. It is too soon—but what is to be 
done? Custom decrees it thus; and while in 
the fashionable world we see every day men of 
forty years and more marry young girls, a youth 
of twenty-eight rarely finds, in this country, a 
young girl who will marry him. 

The bell of the church was ringing; the pas- 
tor was about to celebrate mass to invoke for 
the conscripts the protection of Heaven. All 
were present, accompanied by their families. 
Never had they prayed with such fervor. When 
men are powerless, the most skeptical have re- 
course to Providence; they are happy then to 
believe in Providence, for chance is blind and 
deaf! 

The mass finished, the drum again sounds ; it 
is the signal of departure. There are embraces, 
encouragements, and the conscripts march; the 
fathers accompany their sons ; the mothers return 
to their homes to pray once more; the young 
girls sigh, and the silence of death reigns in this 
village, usually so brilliant and gay. 

The fable relates that in the days of King 
Miros, the inhabitants of the Isle of Crete were 
compelled to deliver each year seven young men, 
and as many young girls, to satisfy the appetites 
of a monster called the Minotaur. A man, a 
prince, a demi-god killed the Minotaur and de- 
livered his country. Who shall deliver us from 
war? What was this Minotaur, compared to 
that thousand-headed hydra who absorbs men by 
hundreds, thousands, millions? who changes 
wheat-fields into fields of battle? who makes the 
earth drink blood like water? who compels the 
nations, under penalty of entire destruction, to 
fell ranks of men like forest-trees ? who removes’ 
every year from the family, from agriculture, 
from industry, the elite of the people? who 
makes widows by hundreds and orphans by 
thousands? who breaks the hearts of mothers 
and lovers, and who disgusts us ever with glory, 
when we think of the price which must be paid 
for it? Who shall deliver us from war ? 

“Louise, what o’clock is it ?” said, for the 
twentieth time since the departure of the con- 
scripts, one of the poor mothers, a prey to the 
suffering of anxiety and uncertainty. 

“Two o’clock, aunt,” replied a beautiful 
young girl, with a sad and pensive air. 

“Only two? This day will never end !” 

* Alas, poor aunt,” replied the young girl, “if 
the news is to be bad, it will come soon enough !” 
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And she embraced the mother with filial ten- 
derness. 

“ True, my child, but if you knew how pain- 
ful this uncertainty is!” 

“ Shall I go a little way to meet them?” said 
she. ‘I can see from afar the colors of the rib- 
bons, and will run to tell you. You will know 
your fate a few minutes sooner.” 

“Do so, my daughter; as for me, I cannot 
walk. Anxiety has taken away my strength.” 

“T will go,” said Louise. “But do not 
worry—what good will it do?” 

And she went out, leaving the poor woman to 
her sad thoughts. When she had gone a few 
steps, she encountered one of her companions. 

“Come with me to meet them, Charlotte,” 
said she to her. “I am ashamed to be seen 
going alone; but my aunt sent me.” 

“Why, then, should you be ashamed?” said 
Charlotte. “Is not Jean your betrothed ?” 

“Jcan is not my betrothed, any more than his 
mother; but I love them both as a sister, and I 
ought to do so, for my aunt has been a good 
mother to me.” 

“T think so. A niece who has two acres of 
land and a house of her own may well be taken 
care of, where one has two sons!” 

“JT do not know what her idea is,” said 
Louise ; “‘ but she has never mentioned it to me.” 

“ And they ?” 

“ Still less! They look upon me as a little 
girl. Remember that I am only sixteen.” 

“ Why, then, have neither of them made a 
choice elsewhere ?” 

“T do not know—esk them.” 

“ But, according to your ideas, which is the 
best ?”’ persisted Charlotte. 

“ They are both good, and I love one as much 
as the other.” 

“That is wel,” said Charlotte, laughing; 
“so if Jean goes, Jacques will still be left you.” 

‘Let me alone,” said Louise, pettishly; “I 
am not ready to talk of marriage! But apropos 
of Jacques,” pursued she, “it is a bad sign that 
we do not meet him, for he promised, if his 
brother had a good number, to hasten home to 
tell us.” 

“OQ, he will remain to drink with the rest !’’ 

“ He is not in the habit of it!” said Louise, 
angrily. 

“ May we not jest a little about the boys?” 
said Charlotte; “they say what they please 
about us!” 

“My cousins never speak evil of me, I am 
sure, and I will not hear it said of them.” 

“Your cousins! your cousins! Be easy— 
nobody will eat them.” 
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At that moment the sound of the drum, heard 
in the distance, interrupted the conversation of 
the two friends. Very soon cries and songs 
were intermingled with it, and the conscripts ap- 
peared at a turn in the road. Louise became 
very pale. 

“Do you see him ?” asked she, with emotion. 

“Not yet—they are too far off; but I shall 
soon be able to distinguish them.” 

There was silence. The two young girls looked 
earnestly. Suddenly Charlotte exclaimed : 

“I see Jean! I see Jean!” 

“Where?” said Louise, anxiously, for her 
short sight did not permit her to distinguish yet. 

“Louise, you will marry Jacques,” said Char- 
lotte; “‘ Jean is a soldier !” 

“ My poor aunt!” exclaimed Louise, clasping 
her hands. 

At this moment, a young man detached him- 
self from the group of conscripts. It was 
Jacques, who, having recognized his cousin, 
hastened to meet her. Her face was pale and 
anxious, and even if Louise had not then per- 
ceived the tri-colored ribbons with which Jean 
was decorated, the expression of his brother’s 
countenance would have informed her of his 
misfortune. 

“He has the fourteen!” exclaimed he, an- 
grily, as he accosted the young girls. “My 
mother will be sorry, for she prefers Jean.” 

“She loves you both well;” said Louise, with- 
out daring to deny the fact, which was known to 
every one; ‘but how shall we tell her this bad 
news? She sent me to meet you, and now I 
dare not return to her.” 

“ Nor I,” said Jacques. 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “ you can both go. 
She has but to look at you to know the result, 
for you areas pale as if you came from the other 
world.” 

“She is right,” said Louise. 

And the two cousins, quickening their pace, 
took the road to the village, preceding the con- 
scripts. ¥ * 

Since the departure of Louise, her aunt had 
not moved. Seated in a low chair, in the corner, 
by the extinct fire, she was absorbed in sorrow- 
fal reflections, with her head buried in her hands. 
The door, left open, permitted the two young 
people to enter without being heard, and they 
were consulting each other with a look to ask 
what was to be done, when the poor woman, 
shaking off her torpor, suddenly stood up. Then 
only she perceived her niece and her eldest son, 
motionless before her. 

“ Ah,” said she, falling back into her chair, 
“ Jean is a soldier!” 
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Both remained silent. The poor mother 
asked no questions; but she burst into tears. 
There could be no ray of hope, since Louise did 
not tell herto hope! The latter sat down by 
her, took her hand, which she pressed tenderly, 
and silently mingled her own tears with hers. 

“Well, are you all crying here?” suddenly 
exclaimed a conscript, as he entered the house. 
“ Good morning, mother ; good morning, Louise ; 
good morning, Jacques!” And he sang in a 
husky voice the song of departure. 

The poor youth evidently made all this noise 
to conceal his regret; and repeated libations 
taken at all the cabarets of the route, had much 
to do with his resignation and good humor. 

“My poor child!” exclaimed the mother, 
springing towards him, as if to defend him 
against an immediate danger; “ they will kill 
me! they will kill me!” 

“ Do not cry, mother,” said the young man, 
clasping her in his arms; “you will end by 
making me cry too, and I have no desire to pass 
for a coward among my comrades; that would 
not do for a soldier. What do you say, Louise ?”’ 

** My poor Jean !” said she, embracing him. 

* What would you? I would rather have re- 
mained here in peace, to plant my cabbages, and 
perhaps by-and-by we might have been married ; 
but now I have no chance. So much the better 
for Jacques.” 

“We need not talk of that,” said Louise; 
“am I not the sister of you both?” 

“ For the present, sly one,” pursued Jean, ap- 
pealing to his brother, who, when he spoke of 
marriage, had cast down his head with an air of 
constraint. 

“ Louise is too young to talk of that,” said 
the latter, with effort ; “and besides, her position 
with our mother and her orphan condition im- 
pose the greatest reserve upon us. When she 
has attained her majority, she can choose for 
herself.” 

**T am rich,” suddenly exclaimed Louise; “I 
am rich, and Jeanis as a brother to me! Do 
not weep, aunt—Jean shall not go!” And she 
left the house, running. 

M. Michaud, the guardian of Louise, whose 
godfather he also was, lived at the other extrem- 
ity of the village. It was towards his house that 
she directed her steps. She entered it, all out of 
breath, and found her guardian occupied in tak- 
ing his repast, in company with his son, a youth 
of about eighteen. 

“ Ah, it is you, goddaughter,” said he, with 
his mouth full; “ will you eat a bit with us?” 

“ Thank you, you are very kind; but I am not 
hungry—my heart is too full.” 


Then, as the impassible guardian continued to 
eat, without saying anything, she asked : 

“You know that my cousin Jean has been 
drawn by lot ?” 

“He will make a fine grenadier,” said M. 
Michaud, tranquilly. 

“But, godfather,” persisted Louise, “I do 
not wish him to go; do you not understand ?” 

“0, youdo not wish him togo! But what 
will you do about it ?” 

“T will purchase a substitute.” 

“Ah,” said the guardian, laying down his 
fork, ‘you have money then 

“No, godfather,” said Louise, embarrassed, 
seeing the expression of her godfather suddenly 
change ; “ but I have property, and you know it 
better than any one, since you are my godfather. 
This is the reason I came to find you, for Jean 
must not go.” 

“Why so, if you please ?” 

“ Because his mother will die.” 

“That would be a pity; but what can I do 
about 

‘Give me the means to redeem Jean by sell- 
ing a little of my property.” 

“You do not know, then, that at your ma- 
jority I must give an account to the last cent ?”’ 

“ Well, it seems to me I have the control of 
my Own property.” 

“A minor has the control of nothing. You 
must be twenty-one, or have a husband, before 
you can dispose of a cent; and your husband 
would be dissatisfie# when I come to render an 
account, if Ishould dispose of your fortune thus.” 

“O, as for that, godfather,” said Louise, 
blushing, “ you need not be afraid about the fu- 
ture, for I shall perhaps marry one of my cous- 
ins, and Jacques could not reproach me for sav- 
ing his brother—still less Jean, if I should mar- 
ry him.” 

“Then you do not know which ?” 

“No, godfather; I had never thought of it un- 
til to-day—I am so young! But, on reflection, it 
is the best thing Ican do. My aunt is a good 
mother to me, and I shall perhaps never like any 
one better.” 

“But your cousins are too old for you, who 
are only sixteen.” 

“T like it better so, godfather; it seems to me 
that if my husband was of the same age as my- 
self, I could not respect him.” 

M. Michaud made a slight grimace. 

“ You are a child,” said he ; “in a few years, 
you will perhaps think otherwise.” 

“I do not believe it, godfather. But the bus- 
iness, at present, is to ransom my cousin—we 
can talk of the rest by-and-by.” 
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“I tell you that it is impossible, and that 
neither you nor I can dispose of your property 
before your majority.” 

“ And if I should marry immediately ?” 

“ At sixteen! I would certainly not allow 
you to commit such a folly—you are too young! 
It will be soon enough when you are twenty- 
one; if you wish to make a foolish marriage 
then, you will be your own mistress, but not 
before.” 

“My good godfather, I entreat you!” said 
Lonise, supplicatingly. 

“T tell you it is impossible,” said M. Michaud, 

The good Louise had really believed that 
nothing could be easier than to ransom her 
cousin. On seeing her hopes disappointed, she 
began to weep bitterly. 

“My poor aunt, she will die!” said she. 
“« Men are so hard-hearted !” 

“‘T am hard-hearted because I will not let you 
ruin yourself. ButI know my duty,” said M. 
Michaud, with importance. 

“Adieu, godfather!” said Louise, going to- 
wards the door. “I am sorry to have disturbed 
you.” And she went out discouraged, sighing. 

On re-entering her aunt’s house, she found her 
as she had left her, in company with her two 
sons; for on seeing Louise go out, she had sus- 
pected the step she was about to take, and had 
detained Jean, until she could learn the result. 

As for Jacques, he had incurred his mother’s 
anger, by seeking to make her comprehend the 
vanity of her hopes. . 

“TI will go in his stead,” said he, suddenly. 
“ The state demands but one soldier—what mat- 
ters it? Is not this a good idea, Louise? What 
say you to it?” 

“T say that it is you whom I love!” exclaimed 
Louise, throwing herself tearfully into his arms. 
“Whether you go or stay, I will have no other 


husband than you!” 

“Ts it possible? and I was going, thinking 
you loved Jean.” 

“As a brother,” said she, extending her hand 
to the conscript. ‘But you shall not go. I 
will ask my guardian to let me marry you imme- 
diately, and then we will ransom our brother 
without needing his permission.” 

“No, Louise—no, that must not be; you are 
too young. It would be wrong to profit by a 
moment of excitement, which you would per- 
haps regret afterwards. Besides, seven years of 
my life do not seem too much to purchase the 


right to consecrate to you the rest.” 


“Ah, you are noble and good, and I love 
you!” said his mother, suddenly. And she em- 
braced him as she had never done before. * 


“It is strange!” said Louise to herself, on the 
evening of the same day. ‘Where were my 
eyes, that I did not perceive the difference be- 
tween the two brothers? Jean is a handsome 
youth, doubtless, but common, coarse; while 
Jacques always appears like a gentleman. And 
then what a good heart he has |” 

At the expiration of a month, the widow an- 
nounced to her neighbors that her son Jacques, 
after having accompanied his brother to the reg- 
iment, had returned with a fever. A week more 
passed away ; at last the invalid went out, and 
showed himself. It was Jean! Judge of the 
commentaries, the conjectures, the exclamations ! 
Godfather Michaud said nothing, but he wrote 
to the prefect to inform him of this substitution 
of one person for another. The prefect, in his 
turn, wrote to the minister of war, who wrote to 
the colonel of the regiment where Jacques had 
enlisted instead of his brother. The colonel re- 
plied that Jacques was his best recruit, that he 
would make an excellent soldier, and that it was 
of very little importance that he had taken the 
place of his brother, since he filled it honorably 
—so that the affair remained there, to the great 
displeasure of M. Michaud, who was still per- 
suaded that Louise loved Jean. 

As for Jean, he was of too vulgar a nature to 
comprehend all the delicacy and greatness of his 
brother’s conduct. Delighted, at first, to be lib- 
erated, he at last came to the conclusion that 
Jacques loved to travel, and desired a military 
life. Six months after his brother’s departure, 
he offered himself to Louise, who refused him 
without hesitation. 

“T love you asa brother,” said she; “but do 
not speak to me thus, for I shall despise you and 
consider you my enemy.” 

“But if Jacques should be killed in war?” 
persisted Jean. 


“T would put on mourning and remain all my 
life faithful to his memory.” ; 

“As you please ; then I will marry Charlotte.” 

In fact, from this t Jean declared him- 
self the lover of Charlotte and their marriage 
soon took place. 


Two years passed thus, Louise was eighteen, 


M. Michaud, re-assured by the marriage of Jean 
and Charlotte, at last unmasked his batteries and 
proposed that his ward should marry his son. 
But the latter declared that she would await her 
majority before she made a choice. 


About this time, she received a letter from Al- 


giers. Jacques was in Africa, and was a ser- 


geant. From this day, poor Louise had nota 
moment’s repose. Howcould she, when he she 
loved was exposed to the balls of the enemy, to 
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danger from fever, to the teeth of lions? Her 


only occupation was now to read the newspapers. 
She eagerly sought the news from Africa. One 
day, she read as follows : 
“We t to announce that a of the 
Nemours has just been by 
e 


heroic imprudence of its chief, who has him- 
self found death in this unfortunate affair.” 


The paper fell from the hands of Louise. 
Nemours! The last letter of Jacques was dated 
Nemours! Poor Louise! At her request, M. 
Michaud wrote to the minister of war to learn 
the names of the men killed in the affair of Sidi- 
Brahim. A week afterwards, he received the 
list. Jacques’s name was among the first! 

Louise now renounced all hope and devoted 
herself to the education of her little godson, the 
eldest child of Jean and Charlotte. He came to 
her every morning and spent the day with her. 
One morning little Jacques arrived very animated. 

“Godmother,” said he, “ will you give me 
leave to go and see the soldiers ?” 

“ What soldiers ?” said Louise. 

“Those who are to pass the night here. They 
are going to Paris to be reviewed ; there will be 
two of them at our house.” 

“ By-and-by,” said Louise, pensively. ‘ The 
day is long; you will have time to see them.” 

The child pouted a little, and then began to 
spell with a bad grace in the book which his god- 
mother placed before him. At the end of ten 
minutes, he stopped. 

“Do you hear the drum?” said he. 

“Yes,” said Louise; “let the drum go, and 
continue your lesson.” 

The child sighed, and finished the page. Af- 
ter the lesson, they breakfasted as usual. Sud- 
denly a double knock was heard at the door. 


“Enter,” said Louise, 


The door opened, and an officer, thin and of 
dark complexion, appeared on the threshold. 

“Pardon me, madame,” said he to Louise, as 
he saluted her, “‘ but I am taking my rounds! 
Have you any soldiers quartered here ?” 

“No, sir,” said she, somewhat troubled; “I 
live alone, and never lodge any one.” 

“Madame is a widow?” said the officer, 
pointing to.the black dress of the young girl. 

Louise bowed, without replying. She was 
willing that this stranger should ascribe to her a 
title to which she felt she had a right. 

“You have a charming child, madame,” said 
the soldier, approaching Jacques. 

“Tt is my godson,” said Louise, blushing. 

“Tt is astonishing,” continued the officer, 


looking at the child, “how much he resembles 
a comrade whom I knew in Africa !”’ 


“ You have been in Africa, then ?” said Louise, 
falling back into her chair. 

“Yes, madame,” said he, taking the one to 
which Louise pointed; for, incapable of stand- 
ing, she felt that she ought also to invite the 
stranger to be seated. 

A thought had occurred to the young girl : 
Could this soldier, who resembled little Jacques 
so much, have been—*? A word would have 
dispelled her doubts, but she hesitated to pro- 
nounce it, lest the officer should utter a name un- 
known to her. She was silent for a moment to 
taste one sweet hope, like the prisoner, who, 
awaking after a dream of liberty, keeps his eyes 
shut that he may not see the bars of his prison! 
The officer had taken little Jacques in his lap, 
and was looking at him attentively. 

“Does he remind you of some deceased 
friend ?” at last asked Louise. 

“He of whom the child reminds me is not 
dead, madame, although he has long passed for 
such! Escaped as if by miracle from a horrible 
massacre, a prisoner two years among the 
Arabs, he has been able at last, after infinite fa- 
tigue and suffering, to rejoin his flag.” 

“ And—you left him in Africa?” asked 
Louise, in a stifled voice, while she stealthily ob- 
served the countenance of the officer who, on his 
part, manifested much emotion. 

“No,” said he. “On arriving at the regi- 
ment, exhausted by his long suffering, he ob- 
tained leave to retire from the service, and at 
present, has returned to his country.” 

At this moment, the hurried eyes of the sol- 
dier encountered those of Louise earnestly fixed 
upon him. 

“It is Jacques! it is you!” exclaimed she, at 
last rising. 

His only reply was to extend his arms to her. 

“Louise,” at that moment exclaimed the 


voice of Charlotte, “lend me some money, I 
beg of you. Jean has come home drunk again, 
and I have not a cent in the house.” 

Jacques smiled at Charlotte, who, surprised to 


find a soldier with her friend, had remained 


fixed in the threshold. 

“ Here, sister Charlotte,” said he, presenting a 
gold piece to the young woman. “ Louise and 
Lare coming to sup with you.” 

“ His sister!” said Charlotte, looking at Louise. 

“It is Jacques !” exclaimed the latter. 

“Impossible! he is so dark, so thin—and that 
beard! And then he is an officer!” 

“A captain, my good sister,” said Jacques, 
embracing her. 

“ But,” said Louise, “you were only a ser- 
geant when you arrived in Africa?” 
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“True; but in a campaign, one is soon pro- 
moted. And then balls and fevers do not respect 
officers any more than soldiers, so that those who 
fall give place toothers. I succeeded a lieuten- 
ant who was killed, and when I escaped from 
captivity, he who had replaced me had just died 
of dysentery, and I re-entered the same regi- 
ment; then the general-in-chief, learning my re- 
turn, appointed me captain.” 

“ You will not return, then,” said Louise. 

“No,” said he, smiling, “unless my life here 
should be made unhappy.” 

“But,” pursued she, “why did you not in- 
form us of your return ?” 

“T had my reasons for that ; I had long passed 
for dead, and wished to know for myself how my 
resurrection would be received. After three 
years of silence, you might have been married. 
I wished to return here as a stranger, examine 
the ground, and depart without making myself 
known if I had been forgotten.” 

“ Here is a surprise!” said Charlotte. ‘Jean 
will be happy, for he has regretted you much— 
even though he has become a drunkard.” 

“He will reform,” said Jacques, smiling ; “I 
will talk to him and you shall see.” 

“T will run and find him,” said she, “and I 
am sure he will leave the cabaret quick, now !” 
“No, do not; I wish to surprise him.” 

Little Jacques had profited by these explana- 
tions to run after the soldiers. The captain, in 
his turn, took the road to the door. 

“ Will you leave me already ?” said Louise. 

“T must return for an instant to the mayor’s 
office to speak to M. Michaud. He did not re- 
cognize me just now, and will be surprised.” 

“ And what is your pressing business there ?” 

“To give him your name and mine. To-day 
is Wednesday, and we must be published ten 
days, which will permit us to marry next week 
on Saturday.” 


GETTING AND SAVING. 

It is not so much of an art to get money as to 
save it. The wee tells us that any fool can 
do the fornier, but it requires a wise man to ac- 
complish the latter. Still there is no need of 
being avaricious, like Lady Hardwicke, the lady 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, who loved 
money as well as he did, and what he got, she 
saved. The purse in which the Great Seal is 
carried, is of embroidery, yen 
was provided, duri is time, every year. 
Hardwicke took om that it should be - 


vided for the seal bearer’s profit, for she annu- 
ally retained the purse herself, ae previously 
ordered that the velvet should be of the length 
of one of the state rooms at Wimpole. So 
many of them were saved that at length she 
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BOILING A TEA-KETTLE, 


Which is the most trying to a woman—a green- 
horn of a-servant girl, or a stove that ‘“ wont 
draw” the day she expects company? Mrs. 
Jones hired the other day, a Miss McDermott, 


just from Cork. Miss McDermott was ordered 


“to boil the tea-kettle.” 

“The what ?” 

“ The tea-kettle.” 

“An’ do you mane that ?” 

“ Certainly—if I did not I would not have or- 
dered you to do it—and be quick about it.” 


Yes, ma’am.” 
Miss McDermott obe orders. In about 
. Jones resumed the 


half an hour afterwards 
conversation. 

“« Where’s the tea-kettle, Bridget ?” 

“In the dinner-pot, ma’am.” 

“In the dinner-pot !” 

“Yes, ma’m. You told me to boilit, and I’ve 
had iton the scald for an hour.” 

Mrs. Jones could bear no more. She had a 
rush of blood to the head, and went into a swoon. 
The last we saw of her she was carried up stairs 
in an arm-chair.—N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


JUDICIAL INTEGRIPY. 


Judge Sewall, of Massachusetts, who died in 
1760, went one day into a hatter’s shop, in order 
to purchase a pair of second-hand brushes for 
cleaning his shoes. The master of the shop pre- 
sented him with a couple. ‘“ What is your 
price ?” said the judge. “If they will answer 
your purpose,” replied the other, “you may 
have them and welcome.” The judge, on hear- 
ing this, laid them down, and bowing, was leay- 
ing the shop, upon which the hatter said to him : 
“Pray, sir, your honor has forgotten the prin- 
cipal object of your visit.” “ By no means,” 
answered the judge “If you please to set a 
pee I am ready to purchase ; but ever since it 

as fallen to my lot to occupy a seat on the 
bench, I have studiously avoided receiving the 
value cf a single copper, lest at some future 
period of my life, it might have some kind 
of influence in determining my judgment.”— 
Granite Freeman. 
THE GREATEST WONDER YET. 

Calvin Edson, and all the fat women, dwarfs 
and giants, are eclipsed by a man now on exhi- 
bition at Havana, who was born without cither 
legs or arms, but who, having tenaciously set 
himself to work to conquer the inconveniences 
natarally consequent upon such deprivation, has 
made himself a wonder by the variety of his 
feats. Among other things, he announces that 
he is able to spin a top with such perfection that 
it will hit any spot named, to spin a dollar over 
a table, and “~ it in his left ear and take it out 
again, to make a knot with a halter, to thread a 
needle, to ascend and descend a ladder, to un- 
cork a bottle with a corkscrew, to load a fowling 
piece and kill anything designated, or put out a 
candle with a simple wad—quite enough won- 
ders fora man without either legs or arms.— 
Hingham Patriot. 


Thorough knowled wan't 
think more jastly. 
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FEMALE GAMBLERS, 

In this country we have few or no female gam- 
blers ; and let us not malign our fair countrywo- 
men by crediting the fact to the want of oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity is never wanting where any 
passion is to be gratified. Let us rather attribute 
a freedom from this scathing and blighting vice 
to the high tone of mind and morals which seeks 
for a healthy excitement in ennobling deeds of 
charity and the refined pleasures of cultivated 
society. It is appalling to contemplate a man 
with his whole soul engrossed in the chances of 
the gaming-table; at one moment raised to the 
acme of feverish hope, at another plunged into 
the depths of a rayless despair. It is harrowing 
to watch his tremulous hand as he stakes the 
price of his children’s bread with it, or draws 
towards him those guilty winnings which are 
only a snare and a temptation. What then must 
it be to awoman under such circumstances! Yet 
this is a common enough spectacle abroad, at the 
continent watering-places, and particularly at 
Baden-Baden, where gaming is authorized, and 
one of the real, if unconfessed, attractions of the 
place. An English lady thus records some of 
her observations on the conduct of her sex at 
the gaming-table, and the picture is a terrible 
one: “Onno occasion did I watch higher play 
than on the evening of the dress ball. All the 
best company in Baden were assembled ; the 
birds of prey, whose profession it was to watch 
them, doubtless, came armed for the encounter, 
and prepared to ‘fool them to the top of their 
bent.’ The following day was Sunday. We 
passed through the public walks on our way to 
church ; and having time to spare, looked into 
the rooms, which even at that early hour had a 
crowd of people hanging round the gaming- 
tables. On our return, we entered them again, 
and then this frightful scene of madness was at 
its height. 

“T doubt if anything, less than the evidence 
of the senses, can enable any one fully to credit 
and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming- 
table offers. I saw women, distinguished by 
rank, elegant in person, modest, and even re- 
served in manner, sitting at the rouge et noir 
table, with rateaux and marking cards in their 
hands ; the former to push forward their bets 
and draw in their winnings, the latter to prick 
down the events of the game. I saw such at 
different hours through the whole of Sunday. 
To name these is impossible; but I grieve to 
say that two English women were among them. 
There was one of this set whom I watched day 
after day during the whole period of our stay, 
with more interest than, I believed, was reason- 


able ; for had I studied any other as attentively, 
I might have found less to lament. She was 
young—certainly not more than twenty-five— 
and though not regularly nor brilliantly hand- 
some, most singularly winning both in person 
and demeanor. Her dress was elegant, but 
peculiarly plain and simple. A close white silk 
bonnet and gauze veil; a quite-colored silk 
gown, with less of flourish and frill by the half 
than any other person; a delicate little hand, 
which, when ungloved, displayed some hand- 
some rings ; a jewelled watch of peculiar splen- 
dor, and a countenance expressive of anxious 
thoughtfulness must be remembered by many 
who were at Baden, in 1833. They must re- 
member, too, that enter the rooms when they 
would, morning, noon or night, still they found 
her nearly at the same play, at the rouge et noir 
table. 

“Her husband, who had as unquestionably 
the air of a gentleman as she had of a lady, 
though not always close to her, was never very 
distant. He did not play himself; and I fan- 
cied, as he hovered near her, that his counte- 
nance expressed anxiety; but he returned the 
sweet smile with which she always met his eye 
with an answering smile; and I saw not the 
slightest indication that he wished to withdraw 
her from the table. There was an expression in 
the upper part of her face that my blundering 
science would have construed into something 
very foreign to the propensity she showed ; but 
there she sat, hour after hour, and day after 
day, not even allowing the blessed Sabbath, that 
gives rest to all, to bring it to her; there she sat, 
constantly throwing down handsful of five franc 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them back again, 
till her young face grew rigid from weariness, 
and all the lustre of her eye faded into a glare 
of vexed inanity. Alas! alas! is that fair 
woman a mother? God forbid!” 


THE BODY AVENGED. 

By too much sitting still the body becomes un- 
healthy, and soon the mind. This is Nature’s 
law. She will never see her children wronged. 
If the mind, which rules the body, ever forgets 
itself so far as to trample upon its slave, the slave 
is never generous enough to forgive the injury ; 
but will rise and smite its oppressor. Thus has 


many a monarch mind been dethroned.—Long- 


Brood no - ye dreamers, but awake, 
shake off your s oth ‘and work, and when you 
work, look to it that you work in the right direc- 
tion! Not for fame, for it will cheat you; not 
for what you call happiness, for it will slip from 
your grasp. Ascertain your duty, and then dis- 
charge it. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp Proprietor. 


THE PRESS AND THE SWORD. 

Bulwer says that “in the hands of men en- 
tirely great the pen is mightier than the sword.” 
We, Americans, who claim to be entirely great, 
have found the means of uniting these powerful 
engines of civilization. We have brought col- 
umns of type to support columns of infantry, 
and covered the cannon of the artillery with the 
“ shooting-sticks” of the printers. The army 
that marched into Mexico was largely recruited 
by disciples of Faust, so that, on one occasion, 
when General Scott, wishing to issue a procla- 
mation, requested on parade that if there hap- 
pened to be a printer in the ranks he would ad- 
vance, two hundred stalwort men stepped forth 
two paces to the front. A day or two after the 
occupation of Matamoras by the American 
troops, the swarthy denizens of that old ram- 
bling town were startled by an unusual cry from 
the lips of an old gray-headed fellow, with a 
bundle under his arm, who, in a strange jargon 
of Spanish and English, proclaimed: ‘ Here- 
eers the Republica of the Rio Grande and Ami- 
go de los Pueblos—only one beet (bit)!” As 
he shuffled along the rectangular streets, there 
was none to impede his progress but the throng 
of customers. No policeman, with his badge, 
stopped the old boy to ask if he were licensed. 
Even the sentinels, along whose channelled bay- 
onets flashed the rays of a noontide sun, forgot 
to challenge him : it was enough that he was a 
“ member of the press,” and on he passed. The 
dark-eyed and half-clad senoritas, spite of their 
languid habits of indifference, bent from their 
casements and gazed at him with a wondering 
interest. The sombrero-shadowed Mexicano lift- 
ed his corncob pipe from his lips, and perhaps a 
Carrajo! ascended with the smoke. And such 
was the avatar of the American press in Mexico 
—an historical event. The papers published in 
the different cities of Mexico during the cam- 
paign were really very creditable affairs. Their 
typographical appearance was as good as could 
be expected under the circumstances ; they were 
edited with much ability, and many of their 
issues were spicy and sparkling. We hope that 
copies of all these papers have been preserved. 


Rememper.—Good sense and sound reason 
should be the staple of our writing and speaking. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

Some writer says, “ women govern everything, 
because they govern those who govern every- 
thing.” Their influence is not the less powerful, 
because, like the dew of heaven, it descends un- 
seen. Though the fairer and better portion of 
humanity do not appear on the rostram—and 
Heaven forbid they should !—yet as mothers, as 
wives, as sweethearts, their counsels are probably 
felt in the halls of legislation. In the old days 
of Rome it was said that Numa Pompilius con- 
sulted with the nymph Egeria on affairs of state. 
If Randolph of Roanoke had not lost his Egeria 
in early life, his public career would have been 
very different. Many, perhaps all eminent states- 
men of modern days, have had their female 
counsellors. Madame de Stael was the adviser 
of Benjamin Constant in his happiest days, and 
the beautiful and unfortunate Madame Roland 
of her husband. Still later, we find Madame 
de Krudener, whose oracles were consulted by 
the Emperor Alexander, and the Princess de 
Dino, so propitious to the mind of Talleyrand, 
to whom she supplied wit and repartee. Many 
of the smartest sayings of this old diplomatic 
fox originated with this accomplished lady. 
The Countess de Meulan was the friend and 
adviser of Guizot, Louis Philippe’s famous 
prime minister. But Guizot was also under the 
influence of the Princess de Lieven, one of the 
most famous political blue-stockings in Europe. 
It is observable, by the way, that while the lords 
of creation rely upon female wit for support and 
counsel, female sovereigns very rarely employ 
female counsellors. This tends to balance the 
reciprocal influence of the sexes in the govern- 
ment of the world. 


Cost or Dressinc THE Lapixs.—The im- 
ports of silks have risen in value since the year 
1847 from less than $12,000,000 to over $24,- 
000,000, and the customs from $1,838,850 to 
$6,129,583. 


Tue Reason.—A gentlemanly thief, detected 
in the exercise of his profession by a lady of this 
city, stated that “the times were so hard that he 
was obliged to steal in order to live.” 


Ballou’s Dollar is the in the 
wees Monthly cheapest magazine 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


VANITY FAIR. 
“Vanity of vanities!” exclaimed the wise | 
man—“ all is vanity!” And looking abroad in 
the world around us, how many proofs do we 
behold of the truth of the axiom. There is 
vanity in that gaudy bonnet, with its costly lace— 
in the sweep of those voluminous silken skirts— 
in the unnecessary display of those dainty French 
boots at the cleanest of street-crossings. There 
is vanity in that male D’Orsay-ish figure, with 
its curled hair, its diamond breastpin and its 
sparkling ring on the finger. But not alone in 
purple and fine linen does vanity stalk abroad. 
That garb of more than Puritanic plainness—the 
opposite extreme of attire—is quite as strong a 
proof of vanity as the tailor’s gorgeous walking 
advertisement that just preceded it. Does not 
its wearer seem'to say, “Look at me! How 
much meeker—how much holier I am than these 
gaudy butterflies of fashion that hover and flutter 
about me!” As proud a heart beats under that 
drab kersey as beneath that satin boddice or that 
embroidered vest. When Satan was walking in 
the environs of London, 


“He saw a cottage by the wayside, 


A cottage of gentility, 
And he inly smiled, for his darling vice 
Was the pride that apes humility.” 


But pride and vanity have been doomed to fall, 
from the days of “ Lucifer, son of the morning,” 
to this blessed Anno Domini. Christopher North 
somewhere tells a story of a young preacher who 
was one of the vainest of mortals. On one oc- 
casion he delivered a discourse on which he par- 
ticularly prided himself, declaimed in what he 
considered a fascinating style, and produced, as 
he fancied, the profoundest impression. But 
among the auditors who seemed to be most at- 
tentive and moved, even to tears, was a poor 
woman in widow’s weeds, who hung upon his 
lips and seemed to devour every word he uttered. 
Flattered by this attention, our youthful hero lost 
no time in learning her name and calling on the 
widow. She told him how much she was inter- 
ested in him and the cause. 

“My poor husband,” said she, “was a gar- 
dener. We lived on the produce of a little plot 
of ground. He used to carry the vegetables to 
market in baskets on the back of a faithful little 
donkey. At last it pleased Providence to re- 
move my poor husband to a better world. Then 
I was left alone with my donkey, and went to 
market myself. But misfortunes never come 
single. The donkey died, too. You can’t think, 
sir, how much I was attached to him, and how 
much I miss him. Now, yesterday, the moment 


I heard you, the tones of your voice reminded 
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me of my poor donkey, and I couldn’t help 
shedding tears—indeed I couldn’t. I know it 
was wrong to be thinking of a poor animal in 
such a sacred place, but I hope I shall be for- 
given, for you were so like him that indeed I 
couldn’t help it, sir.” 

It is needless to say, that after this explanation 
the visitor hastily took leave, and that his coun- 
tenance was not quite so conceited in its ex- 
pression as when he entered the presence of the 
mourner. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 

The life of a female boarding-house keeper 
must be a wretched one. If the lady who wrote 
the following advertisement finds customers who 
comply with her terms, she will be fortunate : 
“The gentlemen must not put their feet on the 
mantel in winter, nor out of the window in sum- 
mer, and the lady must not write her name on 
the glass with a quartz pin. If she uses an air- 
tight, she must regulate the damper herself, and 
not ring every ten minutes for the chambermaid. 
The single gentleman must not play the trom- 
bone, nor make love to the servants, nor comb 
his whiskers at the table. If he does, he wont 
answer. The lady must not turn up her nose at 
everything on the table, unless she has a natural 
pug, and none of the party must drink or talk 
with a mouthful of victuals, nor must they fight 
for the top buckwheat cake. Terms liberal, board 
to be paid weekly in advance.” This is certainly 
an odd mode of inviting customers. 


> 
> 


Battov’s DottaR MontTsty.— Once introduced to the 
family circle, this wonderfully cheap and charming maga- 
zine is sure to become a great favorite. Its cheerful pages 

eyes delightful stories, its success 
Weekly Albion. 

We might fill our pages with commendatory 
notices like the above. The success of our Mag- 
azine has surpassed all former experience which 
we have gained in the publishing business. Itis 
already second in circulation to but one other 


magazine in the world ! 


Morzip Curtosity.—The silver cream jug 
from which Sir John Sadlier is said to have 
drunk poison, lately sold in England for $128, 
far above its value ; and the rope which hanged 
Palmer was divided into inch bits and sold for a 
fabulous price. Poor human nature! 


Casu.—The word “cash” is derived from the 
Italian cassa, the chest in which merchants keep 
their money. “A powerful gentleman is Senor 
Don Cash,” says an old Spanish song. 
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PATERNAL ADVICE. 

Jack Muggins! you have announced to us 
your intention of embarking in the next Liver- 
pool steamer, to make what you call the “tow- 
er” of Europe, and you ask our advice upon the 
step, as people usually do after having fully 
made up their minds. Since you have honored 
us by requesting the expression of our opinion, 
we will give it to you for what it is worth: 
Don’t you go. We think we see you opening 
your eyes, caressing your incipient mustache, 
and preparing to ask “why not?” We will 
therefore anticipate your question, and reply: 
In the first place, you are too young. We know 
that the blood of Young America rises at that 
suggestion, but we repeat that you are too young. 
Scarcely a year has passed since the ashes of the 
paternal Muggins were deposited in their resting- 
place at Mount Auburn, and not three since you 
came to years of discretion (?) and the possession 
of the handsome fortune left you by your progen- 
itor. Youth and fortune combined under certain 
circumstances, are glorious prerogatives, but you, 
Muggins, do not possess those circumstances. 
You are young, but you are very green; rich, 
but very careless, and European capitals abound 
in sharpers that out-Yankee Yankee sharpers. 
You would come home shorn like a sheep ; but 
more resembling that other quadruped so amply 
furnished with auditory organs. 

And again, Jack: you do not know enough 
about your own country. A wealthy American, 
travelling abroad, is beset with interrogatories 
respecting our history, our institutions, our pro- 
ducts, our manufactures, and our arts ; for some- 
how or other, in spite of prejudice and incredul- 
ity, the idea has crept abroad that this is “a 
great country.” Now we are constrained to say, 
Jack,—and we do it in no spirit of unkindness,— 
that your information on these subjects is ex- 
tremely limited, and that you would find it diffi- 
cult to substantiate even the single proposition 
which embraces the Alpha and Omega of your 
historical knowledge, viz., that “‘Gineral Wash- 
ington fit the Battle of New Orleens.” Remem- 
ber that every travelling American is to a certain 
extent the representative of his country, and has 
it in his power to increase or diminish the respect 
for our flag. 

But, if you know little about our own coun- 
try, you know still less about Europe. Your 
geographical deficiences are of no account. 
Travel is the practical study of geography ; and 
you would soon discover that Rome is not situated 
on the Neva, and that Great Britain is not an 
island of the Grecian Archipelago. But it is 
absolutely necessary to know something of the 
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history of the old world before visiting its cele- 
brated places, You can’t get up any enthusiasm 
‘about sacred localities, if you learn the event 
and its memorial at the same time. Besides, 
you know nothing about architecture, painting 
and sculpture, and it is art more than nature 
that challenges your admiration abroad. 
Moreover, you speak only your own language, 
and that very incorrectly! Hence you would 
be compelled in self-defence to associate abroad 
only with Americans and English, and what sort 
of a change would that be? And you would 
have to sce with the eyes and think with the 
minds of couriers, ciceroni and valets de pluce. 
Our word for it, young man, you are not ripe 
for travel. Think better of your project, even 
if its abandonment costs you the forfeiture of 
your passage money. Get books and masters ; 
read and study for five years, and then go abroad 
and you will travel with pleasure, improvement 
and credit. Such, Jack Muggins, is our advice, 
and there are many in your plight who would be 
benefited by the same counsel. 


» 


Dvevrinc.—Gustavus of Sweden had a very 
comfortable way of arranging duels. ‘T'wo offi- 
cers once called on him and asked his permission 
to cut each other’s throats according to the code 
of honor. He consented, and, having intimated 
to them his intention of witnessing the combat, 
at the appointed hour appeared on the ground. 
Then turning to the officers who were about to 
engage, he said, “‘ Now, gentlemen, fight—fight 
till one of you fall. And I have brought the 
provost marshal with me to behead the survivor.” 
It is yemarkable how suddenly the gentlemen 
discovered they could reconcile their differences 


A Haypsook or Taaver.—That incorrigi- 
ble wag, Punch, advertises ““A handbook of trav- 
el round a lady in full dress, with a large folding 
map showing the utmost limit of patience and 
crinoline to which the circumference, as recently 
enlarged, at present extends.” 


> 


Queries anp Answers.—What fruit is most 
like the capital of Maryland ? An apple is (Ann- 
opolis). What tea is universally used in the Unit- 
ed States? Liberty. Why ought short persons to 
be fondest of the letter T? It makes all tall. 


Tue Avrernative.—An idle girl, recently 
arraigned before our police for some offence, was 
offered her choice between the House of Correc- 
tion and a husband. She chose the latter as the 
lesser evil. 


| 

| 
| 
| without fighting. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGES, 

Mr. Richard S. Willis, in a recent number of 
his excellent journal, the ‘“ New York Musical 
World,” illustrates very forcibly the importance 
of an acquaintance with the modern European 
languages, and particularly French, to Ameri- 
cans going abroad for instruction or even amuse- 
ment. Most of our travellers lose nine-tenths of 
the enjoyment and information they might ac- 
quire through this deficiency; and it is well 
known that many of our ministers and consuls, 
otherwise well educated men, cut a sorry and 
ridiculous figure in Europe, and fail of attaining 
the purposes for which they were sent abroad by 
our government. He says: “ Without rushing 
into an extreme, and decrying all study of the 
classics, as men are perhaps prone to do on hav- 
ing their eyes opened, on the contrary insisting 
on them as the best allies in gaining the modern 
languages, I would as strongly insist, that from 
the freshman, or the first academic year onward, 
a course of French, at least, should industriously 
be pursued. Better one book of Greek or Latin 
the less, and one of a modern language the 
more. French will at least save a man from 
embarrassment ahd mortification—with this he 
saves his credit.” 

Mr. Willis also alludes to the importance of 
untravelled Americans acquiring at least the two 
great modern languages—German and French— 
with four or five millions ofgour own country- 
men (by adoption) speaking the former. In 
view of the foreign immigration, he thinks it 
“not befitting” or even “ paying, that this free- 
masonry of foreign languages should be filling 
our air—that men with whom we are daily trad- 
ing and trafficking and politicizing should talk 
aside over the shoulder to their companions, and 
we know not a word they are saying, or plan- 
ning, or plotting.” 

There is much in these hints worth pondering 
and acting on. Charles V. said: ‘Every lan- 
guage which a man acquires renders him another 
man ;” so that the man who should be master of 
the five hundred different languages, of which 
specimens were recorded by Professor Adelung, 
would be equal to a little army. The acquisi- 
tion of a modern language is not the terrific task 
it used to be when the initial step was the swal- 
lowing an octavo grammar and a thick lexicon. 
Labor-saving processes have been introduced in 
mental operations as well as manufactures ; old 
routine has been discarded, and it, is very possi- 
ble for a student of energy to acquire in a few 
months a sufficient knowledge of French or 
Spanish to enable him to make himself under- 
stood and to transact business in their languages. 
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There is no excuse for Americans being behind- 
hand in this matter, for they have a remarkable 
faculty for the acquisition of foreign tongues. 


PENMANSHIP. 

We do not think half the attention is paid to 
penmanship in our days that used to be in the 
good old “slow and sure” times. The hurry 
of the age has led to a neglect of this avcom- 
plishment. But there is no economy of time in 
illegible writing. If a hurried scrawl saves time 
to the penman, it imposes a heavy sacrifice of 
time on the victim who is doomed to decipher it. 
Rufus Choate’s manuscript is the despair of 
printers. It is generally believed that men of 
genius write a very obscure, infirm and eccentric 
character—such as Byron, Chalmers, Jeffrey and 
Napoleon. Their thoughts flow too rapid to 
permit good mechanical execution. Washing- 
ton wrote a fair, manly, straight-forward line, 
every letter legible and distinct, while his name- 
sake, Washington Irving, writes a perfect law- 
yer’s hand, as though he wished no one to read 
it but himself. Edmund Burke’s hand was un- 
even and hurried; Lord Brougham writes a 
hasty hand, but with a good pen and full of ink. 
Wellington’s notes were exceedingly hieroglyph- 
ical; and Dr. Chalmers seems to have written 
with the feather end of his goose quill. 


A REMARKABLE Town.—JIn the town of 
Harrison, Westchester county, N. Y., consisting 
of a population of upward of 2000, says an ex- 
change, there is no church, unless the dwelling- 
like meeting house of the Quakers may be called 
one. The town has no minister, no lawyer, no 
doctor, and no drug store. 


For rvery Firsstpr.—No family in the land fs too 
to afford Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. What a fund of p 
are and innocent enjoyment its visits afford to the home 
circle! What eweet sensibilities its well written stories 
give rise to; how delicately yet effectually is the goodly 
moral conveyed. The more of such works that parents 
put into the hands of their children the more en 
views of life, the more refinement, and the more domestic 
pleasure will be di fi d.—S& day Courier. 


Comrosit1on.—In composing, as a general 
rule, run your pen through every word you 
have written; you have no idea what vigor it 
will give your style. 


Benevo.ence.— There is an old lady in 
Greenbush, N. Y., so careful of her property 
that she wont allow her geese to go into the 
water without life-preservers attached to each. 


Is 1r truz?*—A Mrs. Sally Sly says that 
“when a man marries he goes to the penitenti- 
ary for life.” 


THE INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 

The errors and infirmities of genius have gen- 
erally been treated in two ways, both alike erro- 
neous. One party, making no allowance for the 
temptations that beset genius, both from within 
and without, have stigmatized its faults with un- 
feeling, unmanly and unphilosophical harshness, 
judging the erring man of genius by a severer 


rule than they would apply to common mortals ;: 


while another set of men have sought to extenu- 
ate and find apologies for every aberration from 
the right path on the part of the man of un- 
common gifts, as if genius conferred an exemp- 
tion from the rules of common morality. The 
time has arrived when men view this subject in 
a clearer light—or, rather, perhaps, the sphere 
and immunities of individuals are better defined. 
A man is no longer ostracised merely because 
he is a poet, or painter, or a sculptor, cut off 
from sympathy and regarded with suspicion, 
because differing from the mass in his taste and 
capabilities. But in fact, genius is no longer 
such an anomaly, because taste and talent are 
nearly universal, and men stand altogether upon 
a more level footing. 

In speaking of Burns, Christopher North 
says: ‘“‘ While the hypocritical and the base 
exaggerated all that illustrious man’s aberra- 
tions from the right path, nor had the heart to 
acknowledge the manifold temptations strewn 
around his feet, the enthusiastic and generous 
ran into the other extreme, and weakly—I must 
not say wickedly—strove to extenuate them into 
mere trifies—in too many instances to deny 
them altogether; and when too flagrant to be 
denied, dared to declare that we were bound to 
forget and forgive them on the score of the poet’s 
genius—as if genius, the guardian of virtue, 
could ever be regarded as the pander to vice and 
the slave of sin. Thus they were willing to sac- 
rifice morality, rather than that the idol set up 
before their imagination should be degraded ; 
and did far worse injury, and offered far worse 
insult to Virtue and Religion by their slurring 
over the offences of Burns against both, than 
ever was done by those offences themselves ; for 
Burns bitterly repented what they almost canon- 
ized ; and the evil practice of one man can never 
do so much injury to society as the evil theory 
of a thousand. Burns erred greatly and griev- 
ously; and since the world knows that he did, 
as well from friends as from foes, let us be len- 
ient and merciful to him whose worth was great ; 
but just and faithful to that law of right, which 
must on no consideration be violated by our 
judgments, but which must maintain and exer- 
cise its severe and sovereign favor over all trans- 
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gressions, and more especially over the trans- 
gressions of those to whom nature has granted 
endowments that might have been, had their 
possessors nobly willed it, the ministers of un- 
mingled good to themselves and the whole hu- 
man race.” 

These opinions, calmly expressed, must carry 
conviction; and the more especially since the 
individual selected for illustration was one whom 
the writer both admired and eulogized. 


Size or tHe West.—lIllinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minnesota 
sixty. Missouri is larger than all New England. 
Ohio exceeds either Ireland, Scotland or Porta- 
gal,and equals Belgium and Switzerland together. 
Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and 
larger than Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Missouri and Illinois are larger 
than England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


Movuxt Hotyroxe.—On the top of Mount 
Holyoke, on a clear day, ten mountains can be 
seen; one in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, 
one each in New York and Connecticut, and six 
in Massachusetts. The spectator always sees ly- 
ing below him, thirty towns in Massachusetts, 
and six in Connecticut. 

Portry.—Literagy productions in rhyme and 
metre do not comprise all poetry. The prose of 
Irving and of Hawthorne embodies the essence 
of true poetry. And, moreover, “the written 
poem is only poetry talking, and the statue, the 
picture, and the musical composition, are poetry 
acting.” 

, Naturat.—A female physician in Philadel- 
phia advertises that she can cure all sorts of 
diseases, but particularly affections of the heart. 
This was always a speciality of ladies—and also 
to cause the heart-ache. 


To MAKE PRIME VinEGAR.—Mix one quart 
of molasses, three gallons of rain water and one 
pint of yeast. Let it ferment and stand four 
wecks, and you will have the best of vinegar. 


Times.—When Bishop Berkeley preach- 
ed at Newport, in 1729, he wrote home, “ The 
town of Newport contains 6000 souls, and is the 
most thriving place in all America for bigness.” 


> 


Foper.—The grant of a right to use a coat 
of arms in England is obtained by applying at 
the Herald’s College, and paying about $400. 
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A CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE, 

It is said that the worst use you can put a 
man to is tohang him. The next worst use is 
certainly to flog him. To lay the lash upon the 
backs of men to whom the honor of their coun- 
try’s flag is committed, on shore and afloat, is 
only to degrade them hopelessly, and break their 
spirit. This principle has been long recognized 
in this country, and is beginning to make its 
way abroad. Such were the views of a British 
officer in command of a regiment in Guernsey. 
Yet he was in a trying position, for liquor was 
cheap on the island, the soldiers would get 
drunk, and the lash had usually been resorted to 
as a punishment for the intemperate and a terror 
to their comrades. Accordingly this humane 
officer (we are sorry that we cannot recall his 
name) appealed to the honorable feelings of his 
men, resolved at the same time to make drunk- 
enness 2s unpleasant as possible, without, how- 
ever, resorting in any case to the lash. He is- 
sued an order saying that he-would not flog, but 
trust to the soldier’s self-respect for keeping 
sober on duty. 

Next day a man was found drunk and con- 
fined. The colonel, accompanied by the sur- 
geon, went to the guard-house and felt the man’s 
pulse. He was declared to be ina fever. Noth- 
ing could be truer. He was therefore rolled in a 
blanket, and four soldiers bore him through the 
barracks, his comrades all laughing at the care 
taken of him. On reaching the hospital, the pa- 
tient was put to bed and blistered between the 
shoulders, fed on bread and water for a week, 
and then discharged cured. He was then brought 
on parade, when the commanding officer con- 
gratulated him on his recovery from the fever, 
and sent him to join his company, where he was 
laughed at and jeered by his comrades for the 
space of a week. Many others underwent the 
same treatment, but the joke, though very amus- 
ing to the temperate, ceased to be so to the ine- 
briates. The experiment was completely suc- 
cessful. Not a man of that regiment was flogged 
in Guernsey after the blister system had been 
introduced, and in a fortnight after its inaugura- 
tion, there was no such thing as a man drank on 
parade ; though the regiment had previously been 
in a notoriously bad condition. 


Tue Conression oF A Fonp Morner.— 
Over-indulgence, like too much sugar, only spoils 
what it was meant to sweeten. 


Frencn Incenviry.—We have got plenty of 
sardines on our coast, but it requires French 
hands to put them into boxes. 
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FALSE PRIDE. 

False pride—if indeed any sort of pride is 
otherwise—is a very ridiculous littleness. There 
are men who would blush up to the eyes if de- 
tected in carrying home a bundle. Yet this sort 
of pride frequently has a fall, and necessity 
sometimes works a radical cure. One of our 
dandy officers in Mexico, who, when in New 
York, voted it vulgar to carry an umbrella, 
made nothing of marching to his quarters the 
bearer of a roasting pig and greens, captured in 
a foraging excursion. Chief Justice Marshall, 
when living at Richmond, gave a lesson to one 
of these over-nice gentry. Nothing was more 
usual than to see him returning at sunrise with 
poultry in one hand and vegetables in the other. 
On one of these occasions, a would-be-fashion- 
able young man from the North, who had re- 
cently removed to Richmond, was swearing vio- 
lently because he could hire no one to take home 
his turkey. Marshall stepped up, and ascertain- 
ing of him where he lived, replied, “‘ That is my 
way, and I wil) take it for you.” When arrived 
at his dwelling, the young man inquired, ‘What 
shall I pay you?” “O, nothing,” was the re- 
joinder, “you are welcome—it was on my way, 
and no trouble.” ‘‘ Who is that polite old gen- 
tleman who brought home my turkey for me ?” 
inquired the other of a bystander, as Marshall 
stepped away. “That,” replied he, “is John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States.” 
The young man, astounded, exclaimed: “Why 
did he bring home my turkey?” ‘To give you 
a severe reprimand, and teach you to attend to 
your own business,” was the answer. 


MarriaGe.—Dr. Franklin advises a 
man in search of a wife to take her “from a 
bunch,” because, in a family where there is a 
group of damsels, emulation induces them to 
improve and cultivate themselves, whereas only 
daughters are apt to be spoiled children. 


Mowopory.—All the sword blades made for 
the English army are the work of four men, three 
of whom are brothers. There is a secret in the 
mode of manufacture, known only by these four, 
and which they jealously guard. 


AGRICULTURAL.—The crop of hops was very 
large this year. It will be larger during the 
dancing season—which will also develop the 
corn crop. 


Warer.—It is stated that there are 261 miles 


of pipes laid to supply the city of Philadelphia» — 
with water. 


= 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 26 miles 
round. It had 100 gates. 

A census just taken in Greece shows the popu- 
lation to be 1,043,251 souls. 

A man in England in pulling down an old 
house he had bought found 2003 guineas. 

The censorship of the press has been rendered 
still more rigorous in St. Petersburg. 

The late Crimean war has swept away the 
savings of England’s forty years of peace. 

The rumor is revived of a Congress on the 
affairs of Italy, to which the principal Italian 
States will be invited. 

At Antwerp, on the 17th ult, there was a bril- 
liant celebration in honor of the twenty-five 
years’ peaceful reign of the King of Holland. 

The widow of Lord Byron is yet alive and 
hearty. She has recently purchased the resi- 
-dence of the late poet Rogers, in London. 

The Russian government is about to send out 
next month from Cronstadt, two corvettes on a 
scientitic voyage round the world. 

The number of newspapers published this year 
in Switzerland, which has a population of 800,- 
000 souls, is 263, being twelve more than in 1855. 


The grape disease is reported again to have 
appeared in t the despair 
of the people. 


« Marshal Lannes’s widow, just dead, was one 
of the loveliest women of the first imperial 
court. 

Lord Clarendon has received from the Ameri- 
can government testimonials to be presented to 
British seamen for services rendered to American 
vessels in distress. 

Mr. Heald, the young ishman of fortune 
who married Lola Montez shortly after her sep- 
aration from the king of Bavaria, died at Falk. 
stone, England, last month, of consumption. 

An original sketch of a Holy Family, painted 
by Raphael for Francis L., of France, has just 
beén discovered in Florence. The possessor of 
this treasure is an Italian refugee. 

Madame Pfeiffer, the celebrated female travel- 
ler, is on her way to agascar, into the inte- 
rior of which savage country she intends to 
penetrate. 

Sardinia contains over 9000 schools, with over 
400,000 pupils, besides numerous classical insti- 
tutions, and three great universities with over 
6000 students. 

The height of that sacred spot, Mount Zion, 
is two thousand five hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
about three hundred feet above the valley below. 

It is calculated that £12,000,000 have been 
spent in draining and subsoiling land in Ireland 
durivg the last ten , and an immense in- 
crease in production been the result. 

At the Crystal Palace in London, when the 
fountains are in operation, they have 11,788 jets 
playing, and the quantity of water displayed 
simultaneously in them is about 120,000 gallons 
per minute. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There are in Russia 6000 miles of telegraph 
used for government messages. 

In England they post the “‘ Times” leaders in 
the country towns like bulletins. 

A cunning Frenchman has invented a parasol 
which serves also for a fan. 

Paris proper has increased two hundred thou- 
sand in population since Louis Napoleon’s first 
assumed sway. 

The two Chambers of the States General of 
the Netherlands have voted funds rye for 
converting all the paddle steamers of the Dutch 
navy into screws. 

The Council of the Order of St. Maurice and 
Lazarus of Piedmont has subscribed the sum of 
2000f. for the ordnance intended for the fortifica- 
tion of Alessandria. 

The Sisters of Charity have purchased a large 
preety at Baktche Pacha, on the Bosphorus, 

r the pu of establishing an hospital for 
the aged of both sexes. 

In the interior of Peru there has been discov- 
ered a beautiful tunnel under a river, the work 
of the old Inca Indians, and a lasting proof of 
their civilization. . 

A singular phenomenon lately took place at 
Rouen, France, about 11 o’clock at night. An im- 
mense cloud of small white moths burst over the 
town, and completely covered theground in « very 
few seconds. 

Mr. John Frost, a chartist, who returned to 
Newport, England, lately, after fourteen years’ 
banishment, was received by hundreds of people, 
who d him along the streets in a coach 
dressed with evergreens. 

In London, out of a population of two and a 
half millions, only five hundred thousand attend 
church. In Liverpool, the proportion of attend- 
ants on public worship is about one third of the 
population. The case seems pretty much the 
same in all great cities. 

Paper is now made in Belgium from refuse 
tanned leather. After the tanning is washed 
from the leather, about twenty per cent. of old 
hemp rope is mixed with the scraps, and the 
whole is cut up and reduced to a pulp, ‘from 
which the paper is made. 

Mormonism is making such rapid progress in 
Denmark as to cause the sdigiene oat reflecti 
poss of the inhabitants to look with dread to the 

ature, as it may exercise a most baneful influ- 
ence on the try and lower classes, who are 
exclusively to be found among the converts. 

There stands on the old market — of 

burg the statue of Emperor Otto the 
Great, almost 1000 years old, beside which are 
the statues of his two wives. Remarkable for 
their great antiquity, and as they have withstood 
even the destruction -of the city in 1631, they 
are undergoing a thorough renovation. 

Robert Schumann, an eminent musical eom- 
poser and pianist, recently died at Bonn, Ger- 
many, 46. Some of his symphonies and 
many of his songs are familiar to American au- 
diences, and have created genuine admiration of 
Schuman’s great merit as a composer. For the 
= two years of his life he was a confirmed 

unatic. 
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Mr. McCormick’s reaping machines have been 
very successful in France. 

Abdul Medjid is the best ruler Turkey has 
had for many years, 

Acters and dancers are famous for reaching 
extreme old age. 

According to Webster, there are 100,000 words 
in the English language. 

In Hardenburg, Germany, they used to choose 
the man with the longest beard, burgomaster. 

Marshal Pelissier has been made a duke by 
Napoleon III. 

When a lady intends to blow you up, ask her 
to commit her remarks to paper. 

The new dome of the capitol at Washington 
will cost a million and a half, 

The most modest thing in the world is a clock 
—it is always “ running itself down.” 

The population of California is generally set 
at from 350,000 to 400,000 souls. 

A man who recently jumped from a burning 
house put on a life preserver to break his fall! 

There are in New Orleans twenty-eight hun- 
dred drinking houses to a population of ' 80,000. 


There are over eighty brickyards in the le 
town of pA the Hudson. 

The victor in an argument can afford to dis- 
pense with ‘‘ the last word.” 

There are thirty newspapers in Cuba, but with 
muzzle on, they don’t amount to 
much. 


Congress has passed an appropriation of $88,- 
000 for the Portsmouth (N. H.) custom-house 
and post-oflice. 

’ The proprietor of a temperance nine-pin 

in Charleston, offers ‘‘ Harper’s Illustrated i- 
ble” as a prize for 300 pins! A new feature in 
nine-pins. 

Longfellow, the poet, pays a tax of $1000. 
This is something for a weet; that class are gen- 
erally thought to be rather innocent of any taxes 
except of the brain. 

Sulphate of zinc can be purchased at any 
d ist’s, in the form of salt, and a pound of it 
dissolved in two pails of warm water and thrown 
into an offensive cesspool will soon deodorise it. 

A cannon bal}, shot from a British ship during 
the Revolution, while bombarding Amboy, was 
recovered a few days since in tearing down a 
pa ang deeply imbedded in a piece of oak 
timber. 


The last Parliamentary return shows that on 
the 31st of March last, the amount of unredeem- 
ed national debt of Great Britain was £775,3}2,- 
694 ($3,876,563,470), and the annual charge for 
it upon the nation near twenty-four millions 
sterling. 

In San Francisco a ma’ of sugar has 
just been established upon a scale. The 
capacity of the works is said to be equal to retin- 
ing 300 to 400 tons of a and 20,000 gallons 
of syrup a month. Supplies of raw sugars are 
imported from Manilla and Batavia. 


It is said that there is not an ounce of pure 
otto of rose sold in this country. 

The art of photography is so advanced that 
books are illustrated by = Ml of it. 

Guttemberg and Faust printed the Bible with 
metal types in 1440. 

A London paper says that bonnets are almost 
invisible to the naked eye. 

Tt is said that the Turkish women will be 
allowed to go unveiled henceforth. 

A gentleman should possess a man’s courage 
and a woman’s tenderness—says a lady. 

Mrs. Dudley, of Albany, N. Y., has given in all 

76,500 to the observatory that bears her name. 

A Benedict says it’s not half so hard to get 
married as to get furniture. 

A house without a woman is like a world with- 
out a sky—dark and dreary. 

The valuation of Scotland last ned amounted 
to more than fifty-five millions dollars. 

The criminals in the United States cost nine- 
teen millions of dollars annually. 

An unent gem is of no use—ditto an unculti- 
vated man or woman. 

It is impossible to live with one in whose trath- 
fulness we can’t confide. 

A servant lately delivered this message : ‘‘ Mas- 
ter’s compliments and he’s dead, sir.” 

Bayard Taylor writes that Thackeray’s daugh- 
ters jamin, unaffected and 

The Cincinnati Commercial says: “ Within 
the past three weeks nine marriages have been 
solemnized on the Fifth Street ferry boat.” 


According to official data, the whole number 
of persons who have emigrated to the United 
States during the thirty-six years, previous to 
Tec. 31, 1855, have amounted to 4,482,837. 

Supposing the sea to have a mean depth of 
1000 feet, it been calculated that the amount 
of common salt it would contain would be equal, 
in extent, to five times the mass of the Alps. 

Whitefield preached in thirty-five years eigh- 
teen thousand sermons. He once put himself 
on what he called short allowance, namely, three 
sermons on the Sabbath and one only on every 
week day. 


Our colored brethren are not afraid to be fun- 
ny at their own expense. On one of their New 
York houses of worship they have judiciously 
emblazoned the peculiarly appropriate words of 
Scripture—“ The people that sat in darkness saw 
a great light.” 

Augusta Maywood is the name of an Ameri- 
can denseuse, now Se herself for the stage, 
in Italy, who is desertbed as ing, in com- 
bination, “all the grace of Cerito, the finish of 
Rosati, and the force of a Hercules, with the 
pantomime genius of Ristori.” She will soon 
visit London, to bid for fortune’s favors. 


| 
i 
The stimulus given to the India trade by the 
Russian war seems to have infused new energy 
in the British home government in aiding the 
development of the resources of the East.— 
The crops this year are said to be large, and the 
— from Calcutta, Bombay, and other parts, 
will be enormously great. 
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What is it that causes a cold, cures a cold, and 
pays the doctor? A draft. 

We know a man, the tones of whose voice is 
so silvery that his words pass for shillings. 

Why are kisses like the creation? Because 
they are made out of nothing, and are very good. 

Why is the letter I in Cicero like Denmark ? 
Because it’s between two seas (C’s). 


Women dread a wit as they do a gun; they 
are always afraid lest it should go off and injure 
some one. 


Tor ‘Well, presume by 
« 4 is 

Why is a man who prefers his o on the 
half shell like a prima donna? both 

are fond of a fu-ror. 


No proof of temperance—a man with his hat 
off, at mnidnight, explaining to a lamp-post the 
principles of his party. 

The schoolmaster, who the boy, feels it 
a deal more than the boy he is 3 
at least the schoolmaster always says so ! 

can be more pump tors 
Yet both are destined to be bored. 

How can a man who has no wings, be said to 

“ wi ” in an affair of honor? Because 
in fighting a duel he makes a goose of himself. 
_ A Hibernian Senator, of suicide, said, 
“The only way to stop it, is to make it a 
offence.” 


- Ladies generally shop in couples. When a 

lady has any money to spend, she dearly loves 

taking a friend with her to see her spend 
“You have only 

married friend to 


says—* 


a Bible and 


towels, and 
the books 
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Among the advertisements in a late London 
paper, we read that “ Two sisters want washing.” 

Why is a cowardly soldier like butter? Be- 
cause he is sure to run when exposed to fire. 

“Tsay, Tom, how is your wife?” “She aint 
no , I thank you, doctor.” 

Compliments are only prismatic bubbles, blown 
with the aid of “ soft soap.” 


When is a man shaved with a silver razor? 
When he cuts off his heirs with a shilling. 


orator 0 great tes 
brass and volability. 

A shop in this city announces :— Tonic Ale. 


For invalids by the dozen, in quart or pint bot- 
tles!” ‘These invalids must be very small. 


When a lazy man says “I'll do it at my lei- 
oO may take it for granted he’ll never do 
at . 


A baby is a living IO U—a “little Bill,” 
drawn upon manhood, that is only honored when 
it arrives at maturity. 

Even a railway engine is not the toughest 
material in the world, for it has its “ tender” 
part attached to it. 

An illiterate person once sent a note to a 
gish friend, requesting the loan of his noose paper, 
and return his friend’s marriage cer- 


It is said that after the murder of Captain 
Cook, the cannibals at Hawaii reversed the old 
proverb, and now have it that “Too many Cooks 
don’t spoil the broth.” 

In New Zealand, when the. 
takes place, it is a old custom to knock the 
heads of the bride bridegroom together pre- 
vious to their union. 


“T say, Bill, ’ave seen Wotdycallum 
not ’im ; that ’ere tother.” ah! I seed ’im 
fast enuff.” 

When hear an old bachelor inveighing 
against het extravagance of women, infer that 
he has never calculated the hundreds of dollars 
he has spent for wine and cigars. 

A doctor told his patient that he must give 
him an emetic. “It’s no use,” said the patient, 
“I have tried it twice before, and it would not 
stay on my stomach five minutes.” 

Dr. Quincy being asked why there were more 
women than men, replied—“ It is in conformity 
with the arrangements of nature ; we always see 
more of heaven than earth.” 

The King of Denmark is selling one of his 
colonies, a newspaper paragraph says, “for 
mere made inquiries in 
the city, and ascertained that the song al- 
luded to is “I’ve no money.” 

A gentleman from the rural districts—after 
vainly endeavoring to solve the mystery of chaf- 
ing dishes, said: ‘“‘Look-a-here, waiter, bring 
me some oysters, but have ’em biled down stairs. 
I don’t want none of them darned little cook 
stoves. 


ceremony 


last week. He is an amateur sportsman. The 
last seen of him he was gunning after mud-turtle. 

replied he, “ but you cannot tell what a difficult | 
task I find it.” 

A friend of ours on being told that, if he 
wanted good health, he must “forego cigars,” 
answered that he “would rather go four cigars 
than forego one.” 

A witty editor, who has just failed, says he did 
it with ali the honors of war, and retired from 
the field with colors flying—sheriff’s flags flutter- 
ing from two windows and the door. 

“Solomon, I fear you are on me,” 
said a bright-eyed girl to her lover, the other day. 
“Yes, Sue,” said slow Sol, excusing himself, 
“I have been for getting you these two years.” 

An English journal | contained the fol- 
lowing be sold, one hun- 
dred and thirty one its he of an 
advocate retiring from business. N. B-—The 
clients are rich and obstinate.” 

A schoolmaster in a advertising his 
establishment a wery boarder must be 
— with | a prayer-book, a knife 

fork, three silver desert spoon ; 
all of which, become the — 
tor’s perquisite on the pupil’s quitting uj 


